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T’S called Toshiba Portable People 

Land. Don't smile. We make special 
kinds of portables for it. They're created 
inside and out to take the jolts and jars of 
the active portable people, 


It's where portable Color TV pictures stay 
brighter, sharper. Take the Spectrum II 
to your left. We built a special Toshiba 
Spectronic picture tube with almost twice 
the color dots per-square-inch as similar 
sized sets. Result: Incredible detail, 
clarity. We bonded a high tensile strength 
steel band to the tube. Result: Extra 
ruggedness. Toshiba solid state devices 


There is a land where knobs hardly ever fall off. 


replaced troublesome tubes for even 
more reliability. 


How about portable radios with sound that 
doesn't wear out before your second set 
of batteries? Ours won't because they're 
“Duraligned,"' precision-crafted.(The 
portable to your right on the gate pops 
out of that stay-at-home speaker cabinet.) 


For more information on the beauties pic- 
tured above, please read the fine print 
at right. Or, visit Portable People Land at 
your Toshiba dealer's and ask about the 
famous Toshiba warranty! 





(On the gate, left to right) 1. Spectrum II. Toshiba port- 
able Color TV, 69 sq. inch picture. $289.50." 2. The 
Porta-Corder 4 state battery/plug in cassette tape 


recorder. $99 3. The Sun Valley. “Sun Screen" port 
able TV 









75s ycture. $99.50.* 4. The ConverTable 





Solid s ombination portable/table radio 
$94.50 left to nght) 1. The Londonaire 
World's d state shirtpocket A/AM 











$34,50.* 2 A-Tune. Touch tuning tate 
FM/AM portable. Battery/plugin. $59.50.° 3. The 
Nassau. 12 transistor FM/AM 2-in-1. $79.50.* 4. The 
Baton. Solid state 100 mw. transceiver. $59.50," 
*Manufacturers suggested retail price. 
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Pluses plus minuses 
help us do the job: 





Delivering a balance of opinions on what TV does well—and what it could do better— 
helps make TV Guide America’s biggest selling weekly magazine. 


Henry Steele Commager, Arnold Toynbee, Eric Goldman 

and Malcolm Muggeridge talked to us about what’s 

wrong with television. And Russell Lynes, Lee Loevinger, and 
other respected observers told us what’s right with it. 

Their dialog is part of the stimulating reading which draws our 
26 million-plus adults to this magazine every week. As a result, 


your dialog gets a good going over, too. With little 
prodding, your TV Guide man will point out that ad d oars 
buy more readership here than in any other mass magazine, 


GUIDE And that’s only one of our pluses. 
A seller's market. Every week. 


Sources: Simmons, 1968; Starch, 1968 RIANGLE PUBLICATIONS. IN 





Will 
your merchandise 


be on the road or 
the rack? 


If it's on the road, you're in trouble in 
the ready-to-wear business. Or any 
business. Because while your product 
is on a highway or siding miles from 
its destination, your competitor may be 
cashing in on a big seasonal demand. 

This kind of situation is costing you 
money. Whether your “merchandise” 
is apparel, auto parts, medicine, elec- 
tronic gear, perishable products or 
printed matter. 

Eastern Air Freight can help you. We ve got more jet freighter service going 
between Chicago and major markets in the South than any other airline. We'll 
send a truck to pick up your shipment. We'll have it aboard a plane that night. 

And we'll have it where you want it when you want it. 

Give us a call at 686-5400. We'll reserve space on the flight you want 
from that moment. Once you ship Eastern’s easier way, you'll never let a com- 
petitor get miles ahead of you again. 


A) 


EASTERN 


Air Freight 


Determined to serve you best 
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lf youre 
self-employed, 


you could help yourself 
to an extra 


$2500 tax deduction 
every year. 


It's the law. Legislation known as send in the coupon below. 

the Keogh Act or HR-10 allows Starting with this liberalized 
self-employed people to deduct tax law, we can help you set aside 
contributions to their own tax-exempt a personal retirement fund that 
retirement plan. Depending on the could save you thousands over 
design of the plan, deductions may the years. And make your retirement 
now total up to $2500 a year. And richer and more carefree than 

most self-employed people qualify. you'd planned on 


To find out how HR-10 works and ° 
who in Illinois is eligible, just We want you to be rich 


! The First National Bank of Chic ago 
| 38 South Dearborn Street 

| Chicago, Illinois 6069 

| Attn: Trust Department 


| Please send y 


Profit Sharing Plan for Self-Employed 














LLINOIS RESIDENTS ONLY) 
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The First National Bank of Chicago 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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1769: Gordon's Gin 


England in the 18th century was content with 
so-so gin. Everyone, that is, but Alexander Gordon. 
He wanted truly dry gin. So he created his own. 
Gin and tonic buffs today are often heard to say, 
“T hanks be to old A.G.” Biggest seller in England, 
America, the world. 
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GORDON S DRY GIN COMPANY LIMITED 
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What will the English think of next? 


PRODUCT OF U.S. A.100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN, 90 PROOF. CORDON'S DRY GIN CO., LTD., LINDEN, W. 
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Photo scale approx: 1:10, 800. Middletown Island, Alaska. Photograph courtesy U.S. Department of Commerce, Coast & Geodetic Survey 
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You can see the dangers in these waters from two miles up 
but you might not see them from two feet away. 


This is a photograph of a coast line taken with a special 
kind of GAF Anscochrome? film that’s used to prevent mistakes 
in navigation. 

See those two long, innocent-looking sand bars jutting 
into the water? Their most dangerous parts are actually hidden 
below the surface. 

You can see them in this photograph, but a vessel might not 
see them until it’s too late. 

And that’s precisely the whole idea behind this 
GAF Anscochrome film. 

The U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey is using this aerial film 
right now to take clear, sharp photographs through the water of 
coastal sea floors. 

So the danger spots will show up on a marine chart, instead 
of in newspaper headlines. And the same technology that makes 
this aerial color film possible is used in the making of GAF’s 
popular family of Anscochrome color films, including Anscochrome® 
500, the world’s fastest color film. 

Thanks to our film know-how the future of photography, 
whether it’s in the sky, or on the ground, is very very bright. 

But of course, the future is GAF’s business. 

And it’s a good business. In the past three years our 
devotion to the future has tripled the size of GAF. It has also 
created exciting new products for home and industry including: 
nature-proof Ruberoid” building materials and high-styled 
floor coverings; advanced Gafax' copiers; new Anscochrome® 
color films, automatic cameras and projectors; and hundreds 
of chemicals that are revolutionizing everything from 
detergents to deodorants. 

Because our name belonged to the past and not the 
future, we ve changed it. General Aniline & Film Corporation 
is now GAF Corporation. 

It’s as simple as saying G...A...F. Three letters that 


spell the future. bef 


Our initials are now our name. 
G AF Corporation, New York, N. Y. 10020 
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Model CJ-45P . 





portable (diag. meas.) 





wilt your ’69 color set be as sharp in '75? Of sag 


“SHARP” 














Sharp Color TV is alive. Rich. True. Vibrant. And it's built to stay | Then compare the cost. Your price of admission to the exciting 
that way for years to come world of Sharp Color TV is surprisingly modest 

-rove ce! c 1 

Prove it to yourself For more than half a century Sharp products have enjoyed a 
Compare our color. With any other color set. At any price world-wide reputation for long-lasting dependability 

And compare our styling. Elegant walnut grain. Control panels | But one Sharp picture is worth 1000 words. See it at your 








both beautiful and functional. Compact portables and table nearest retailer. If he doesn't carry Sharp er good store 





models. The full range of screen sizes for family viewing . . . Write us. We'll tell you where. Sharp Electronics Corporation, 
12 inch, 14 inch and 18 inch. Carlstadt, New Jersey 07072. Shey 


Sharp's repair rate is much lower than the industry's. Based 
upon U.S. Department of Commerce TV-Radio repair rate figures, 





100% Blended Scotch Whiskies, 86 proof. Imported by Golan Import Company, Beverly Hills, Calif. Sole U.S. importer 
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In auld lang syne, old acquaintances 
cherished a cup o' kindness. A drink 
of good Scotch whisky. In Scotland, 

men of good will and good taste have 
been drinking Lang's since 1861 


drop of whisky mellowed for 8 years in 
oak casks to make Lang's bonnie as the 
thistledown on the braes. When next ye 
tak a cup o' kindness, make it Lang’s, 
the Scotch in the pentadexagonal 





Lang's, blended with choice Scotch bottle. 8 years old. Bottled in Scotland 


barley malts and grains. With pure clear ¥ y S 8 Scot h 
water from the Scottish hills. Every EY Cc 
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“More useful than any other reference work of “Qualitatively unsurpassed....It is unthinkable that 
comparable size’’—JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH a library should be without it’—LIBRARY JOURNAL 
2400 pages © 7,500,000 words—75,000 articles 
42 pages of illustrations © 29 pages of maps and 
charts @ Includes 1967 Supplement e 80,000 cross 
references @ Reference bibliographies of 35,000 titles 


2091 pages—260,000 entries © World Atlas/Gaz- 


etteer @ Foreign language dictionaries—French, 
Spanish, German and Italian @ Concise manual of 
style © Historical dates © Common signs & symbols 














system of the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


TAKE EITHER OR BOTH 


..- IN A SHORT EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP 


THE RANDOM 
HOUSE DICTIONARY 


85 


| RETAIL PRICE $25] 


THE COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


only O 


| RETAIL PRICE $4952] 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree to buy three Club Selections or Alternates 


(four, if you take both volumes) within twelve months at special members’ prices 





BOOK-DIVIDENDS: A library-building plan every reading family should know about 


HE EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP suggested here will 
i pon by your own actual experience, how effectual 
membership in the Book-of-the-Month Club can be in 
building a comprehensive home library. 
FIRST, the system allows a wide choice among the im- 
portant new books. Over the twelve months as many as 
two hundred Selections and Alternates are made avail- 
able to Book-of-the-Month Club members. 
SECOND, as a result, you keep yourself from missing 
the new books you are eager to read. Whatever book you 
decide you want, the postman soon thereafter hands it to 
you. There it is in your home, inviting you to read it, 
instead of remaining in mind as a “good intention’ 
which may never be acted upon. 
THIRD, there is a continuing economy because of the 
very large editions in every case. As a result, the Club’s 


The trademarks NOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB and BOOK-DIVIDEND ere 


registered by Book-of-the-Mowth Club, Inc 


prices to its members for Selections and Alternates are, 
on the average, 20% less than retail prices. 

This is an immediate money saving on the books you 
order. In addition, far greater savings are provided by 
the Club’s unique Book-Dividend plan. 

IF YOU CONTINUE after this experimental member- 
ship, you will earn for every Club choice you buy a 
Book-Dividend Credit. Each Credit, upon payment of a 
nominal sum, often only $1.00 or $1.50—somewhat 
more for unusually expensive volumes—entitles you to 
a valuable Book-Dividend which you may choose from 
over one hundred fine library volumes. Since its inaugu- 
ration, the incredible sum of nearly $438,000,000 worth 
of books (retail value) has been earned and received by 
Club members under this unique system. 

BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC., Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17011 


+ in the U.S, Patent Office and in Canada, 
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A bank savings ad for people 
who are confused 
by all those bank savings ads. 


We've taken the hot air out of bank savings 
advertising. 

What's left is an easy-to-understand explan- 
ation of what it’s all about. 


The types of savings plans. 


There are two basic types of savings plans. 
Passbook Savings Accounts, and Savings Cer- 
tificates. We have them both. 

Passbook Savings Accounts are the most 
popular way to save. You can make a deposit 
any time you want in any amount. Your savings 
earn guaranteed interest, computed and paid 
quarterly. You can withdraw as much as you 
want any time you want. 

Savings Certificates are not as flexible as 
Passbook Savings, but they pay higher inter- 
est. They're designed for people who can com- 
mit larger sums of money for definite periods 
of time. When you buy a Certificate, you agree 
to let the bank keep your money for six months 
or a year. In case of unexpected need, you can 
surrender the Certificate before maturity (with 
90 days notice to the bank) and receive the 
full principal amount. Interest will be paid at a 
reduced rate 


Know the difference. 


At National Boulevard, Passbook Savings Ac 
counts earn 4% interest. That's the highest 
rate allowed by law. 

Interest on Savings Certificates is also lim- 
ited by law. The rate is set when you buy the 
Certificate and is guaranteed until the matur 
ity date. They're automatically renewable, and 
ssued in amounts of $2,000 and up. We'll pay 
you the interest by check, or credit it to your 
savings or checking account 

If you have a question about savings ac 

ounts, or certificates, or anything to do with 
money, get the facts from our new breed of 
banker 

Clearing up confusion is why we pay them 


NATIONAL BOULEVARD 
BANK OF CHICAGO :: 


400-410 N. Michigan Ave, Phone 467-4100 » Member FDIC 
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Mu FULLSPACE fe 








AXIMIZE 


ADJUSTABLE 
WOOD SHELVING 





FULLSPACE is the best answer to the demand for additional 
shelf filing inches without using more floor space. 


Easy to operate! Practical to use! Economical to install! 


A remarkably simple system for open shelf filing and stor- 
age, FULLSPACE features one ‘‘floating’' aisle to eliminate the 
four, five, six or more permanent space-wasting aisles always 
required with bays of conventional fixed shelving. 


Movable units of FULLSPACE glide left or right to open the 
one aisle, as needed. Floor space gained .. . which is often 
40% or more . . . may be converted into profit-making work 
areas or used for additional storage. 


Adjustable shelves reposition quickly and easily on 1" cen- 
ters, without tools. End panels may be specified to match an 
established decor. 


For free planning, layout and pricing service, detailed in- 
formation or an illustrated catalog... just ask. 


COMPUTERIZED? 


Computer tapes are easily stored on 
reel racks that replace shelves. Racks may 
be repositioned quickly, on 1" centers, 
to minimize the waste of vertical storage 
space. 

The drawing below and the photo to 
the right graphically illustrate the versa- 
tility of FULLSPACE and prove that if you 
need to gain floor space without sacrific- 
ing storage capacity . . . FULLSPACE is 
the best answer. 


Ss 
Ss. 


CONVENTIONAL FULLSPACE 





We would appreciate more information on FULLSPACE 


Name _ _ 2 = 
Address. 


City a - 


Attn: 


LUNDIA, MYERS INDUSTRIES, INC. 
DEPARTMENT T 
P. O. Box 309 + Decatur, Illinois 62525 
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IF YOU LIKE 
ANICE.BLAND, 
DELICATE 
LITTLE 
DAIQUIRI...” 


STAYAWAY 
FROM 


WORLD FAMOUS 
* IMPORTED - 
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Myers's doesn't make a nice, 
bland, delicate little anything. 
What it does make is a hearty, full- 
flavored rum drink. That's be- 
cause Myers’s is dark Jamaican 
rum. And people who knowrumwill 
tell you dark Jamaican rum is the 
rummiest rum of all. So, naturally, 
the Myers's Daiquiri is the rum- 
miest Daiquiri of all. 

Use Myers’s Rum every time the 
drink calls for rum. You'll love it. 
Providing you're ready for a good, 
full-flavored rum. 


For free recipe booklet, write General Wine & Spirits Co., 
Dept. 518, 375 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
Myers’s—the true Jamaican Rum. 84 Proof. 
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TELEVISION 


Shake off those summer doldrums, It's 
premizre week, and the networks offer a 
host of new programs for the fall season. 


Friday, September 20 
THE NAME OF THE GAME (NBC, 8:30-10 


p.m.°). A series of original screenplays, 
starring Gene Barry, Robert Stack and 
Tony Franciosa, which is about the be- 


hind-the-scenes operation of an interna- 
tional publishing empire. Tonight's ep- 
isode: “The Fear of High Places” with 
Guest Stars John Payne, Zsa Zsa Gabor 
and Jill Donahue. Premiére. 

CBS FRIDAY NIGHT MOVIE (CBS, 9-11 
p.m.). Hawaii Five-O, The old Hawaiian 
Eye private-detective series of a few sea- 
sons back is reborn with a new title and 
au new star (Jack Lord). In the two-hour 
opening installment, our gumshoe uncovers 
un underworld plot to wreck the U.S. in- 
telligence system in the Pacific. Next week 
an hour-long episode picks up the series 
in another time slot. Premiére. 


Saturday, September 21 

ADAM 12 (NBC, 7:30-8 p.m.). Jack Webb. 
of Dragnet fame, puts in another plug 
for the Los Angeles Police Department 
as producer of a series about two uni- 
formed cops. Martin Milner and Kent Me- 
Cord are the stars. Premiére. 

THE GHOST AND MRS. MUIR (NBC, 8:30-9 
p-m.). A young widow (Hope Lange) and 
her two children move into a seacoast cot- 
tage haunted by the quarrelsome ghost of 
a 19th century sea captain (Edward Mul- 
hare). Premiire, 

NBC SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES 
(NBC, 9 p.m. to midnight), Becker (1964), 
Richard Burton, Peter O'Toole and John 
Gielgud in the film version of Jean 
Anouilh’s 1959 drama about King Henry 
Il of England and his friend Thomas 4 
Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Sunday, September 22 

LAND OF THE GIANTS (ABC, 7-8 p.m.). 
The crew of a rocket-powered transport 
en route to London from the U.S. strays 
off course and embarks on a fantastic voy 
age lo a strange planet inhabited by gi 
ants. This new series stars Gary Conway, 
Kurt Kasznar, Don Matheson, Don Mar- 
shall. Deanna Lund and Heather Young. 
Premiere. 

VLADIMIR HOROWITZ AT CARNEGIE HALL 
(CBS, 9-10 p.m.). The first television con- 
cert by the renowned piano virtuoso in 
cludes works by Chopin, Schumann, Scat 
hatti_ and Scriabin. 

ABC SUNDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9- 
11:45 p.m). Zorha the Greek (1964). A 
grand bacchanalian bash based on a novel 
by the late Nikos Kazantzakis. Starring 
Anthony Quinn, Lila Kedrova, lrene Pa- 
pas and Alan Bates. 


Monday, September 23 

HERE'S LUCY (CBS, 8:30-9 p.m.). Lucille 
Ball returns with a new show, but it's 
the same Lucy. Co-starring Lucy and Desi 
Arnaz Jr. and Gale Gordon, Premiére. 

MAYBERRY R.F.D. (CBS, 9-9:30 p.m.) Ken 
Berry, the bumbling cavalry officer of “F 
troop,” returns to play a boondocks farm- 
er from Mayberry, N.C. The series in 


All times E.D.1T 


herits the locale and some of the cast of 
last year’s Andy Griffith Show. Griffith 
will make guest appearances. Premi2re. 

THE OUTCASTS (ABC, 9-10 p.m.). Don 
Murray and Otis Young play a former 
slave owner and slave who form an un- 
easy and abrasive partnership as bounty 
hunters in the West immediately after 
the Civil War, Premiére. 


Tuesday, September 24 

THE MOD SQUAD (ABC, 7:30-9 p.m.). 
Three young hipsters, Michael Cole, Clar- 
ence Williams Il] and Peggy Lipton, join 
the fuzz us underground agents in a mod 
war on crime. Premi3re, 

LANCER (CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). Murdoch 
Lancer (Andrew Duggan), owner of a vast 
cattle ranch in Northern California, and 
his two sons fight off land grabbers in 
this 1870 vintage western. Premiére. 

THE DORIS DAY SHOW (CBS, 9:30-10 
p.m.). Doris Day makes her TV debut in 
a weekly comedy series. Premigre. 

60 MINUTES (CBS. 10-11 p.m.). CBS News 
Correspondents Harry Reasoner and Mike 
Wallace edit a biweekly magazine of the 
air. The show includes TV documentaries, 
profiles, features on the arts, and com- 
mentaries by guest newsmakers and news- 
casters, Premiere. 

THAT'S LIFE (ABC. 10-11 p.m.). A weekly 
musical about the life of a young middle- 
class American couple. Robert Morse and 
FE. J. Peaker star as Robert and Gloria 
Dicksen. George Burns, Tony Randall, the 
Turtles and Maureen Arthur guest-star. 
Premiére. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 

ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN ARE 
DEAD. Tom Stoppard borrows the Mutt 
and Jeff of the Globe entourage, keeps 
them in the Shakespearean situation, but 
endows them with 20th century complexes 
and complaints. John Wood and Brian 
Murray revel in the sometimes melan- 
cholic, ofttimes witty dialogue. 

PLAZA SUITE. The impersonality of a 
hotel room has been the setting for many 
a personal encounter, Neil Simon arrives 
with three short comedies in which Mau- 
reen Stapleton and E. G, Marshall play 
three different couples whose experiences 
in a Fifth Avenue hostelry range from 
the wistfully amusing to the farcical 


Off Broadway 

THE BOYS IN THE BAND plays all the vari- 
ations on the theme of homosexuality, 
Mart Crowley's composition has grace 
notes of hilarity but ends in a coda of bit- 
ter recognitions. Director Robert Moore 
conducts a finely tuned cast with pre- 
cision and sensitivity. 

JACQUES BREL IS ALIVE AND WELL AND LIV- 
ING IN PARIS while his bold songs are 
sung nightly in Manhattan. Furious at 
life yet madly in love with it, Brel chal- 
lenges it with bold imagery, sighs over it 
in sad verse, embellishes it with melodic 
observations of sly humor, 

YOUR OWN THING. Shakespeare again 
proves himself to be a most congenial co- 
author, as Twelfth Night provides the 
plot and cast of characters for an in- 
ventive rock musical about confusion of 
the sexes. 

A MOON FOR THE MISBEGOTTEN is a play 
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Announcing... 


the name change you’ll never notice 





DEAN WITTER & Co. 


INCORPORATED 





If the familiar Dean Witter & Co. 


signature shown above doesn’t look much different 






than it did before, it’s not surprising. The 








only change is that the word 


“Incorporated”’ now 






appears beneath our name. Does incorporation signal a big change at 
Dean Witter? 

In some respects, yes. The accelerating 
growth of the investment business over the 
past several years with its increasing com- 
plexities has made the decision to incorpo- 
rate a natural one. We are confident that 
incorporation will facilitate and accelerate 
the utilization of new technologies now be 
coming available for providing improved 
investment service for the investing public. 

In other respects, this transition to cor- 
porate status will in no way affect our cur- 
rent day-to-day operations, We'll still have 
1067 Account Executives, 57 offices from 
Wall Street to Waikiki, 49 security ana- 
lysts, 50,000 miles of private leased wire, 
memberships on 18 exchanges and, most 
important, 310,000 clients who will con 
tinue to receive the best investment ser 
vice we know how to provide. 


























You're close to men who know 
when you invest with... 


DEAN WITTER & Co. 
INCORPORATED 


Member New York Stock Exchange 









DIVISION OFFICES 


45 MONTGOMERY STREET 632-34 SOUTH SPRING STREET 14 WALL STREET 33 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 94106 LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 90014 NEW YORK. NEW YORK 10005 CHICAGO, ILL. 60602 
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Stamer Cadillac has now moved from Highland Park 


to our new location at 100 Skokie Boulevard in Northbrook 


You are cordially invited to stop in and 


inspect the most attractive, most efficient 


100 Skokie Boulevard ¢ Northbrook 
Open daily til 9 p.m. - Saturday til 5 p.m. 





Hermon Stomer 


Cadillac showroom facility on the North Shore 





Now the culmination of years of planning are realized in this 


masterpiece of architecture. Sheer elegance in design . . . built to house 
the standard of the world .. . the Cadillac automobile. Stamer 

Cadillae’s brand new facilities offer our customers a new concept in 
service — convenience not ordinarily available. We invite you to inspect 
our new showrooms and ultra-modern service department staffed 

by America’s finest factory-trained mechanics using the latest, 

most efficient equipment obtainable. Visit our beautiful, new 

location . . . we would like you to try a sample of the special personal 


attention you can always expect from Stamer Cadillac. 





“LEAN AY [) fb) £3 





Il. GOO62 ¢ Phone: 446-6520 
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Red Gloves 
reach round 
the world from 


inside U.S.A. 


TWA MarketAir is more than an international way of 
transportation. TWA MarketAir is an international way 
of business...a means of restructuring distribution 
systems to squeeze new cash from this last cache 
of profit potential. The Red Work Gloves mean 
more than the exceptional care we take in han- 
dling your shipments. They also symbolize the 
availability to you, gratis, of the TWA MarketAir 
working staff of experts in all the techniques 

j of enlightened distribution. Couple this ex- 
pertise with the fact that only TWA offers 

the convenience and economy of one-carrier 





service between so many inland American 
cities and capitals of commerce world-wide 
and you're more likely than ever to turn to 
TWA. We're the one organization on the planet 
that can get your shipments from Columbus, 
Ohio, to Colombo, Ceylon...to name but one 
example midst a possibility of hundreds 


TALK TO THE TWA MARKETAIRMEN 


a> 
TAI. 
Ls psa 


“TWA teres 4 


we . go service 





The aggressive ‘Byflex’ sock is imported from England, Machine washable 
65% wool > 35% stretch nylon. Two sizes to fit everyone. In appropriate 
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for those who are lost and lonely. W. B. 
Brydon, Salome Jens and Mitchell Ryan 
are a father, his daughter and her almost- 
lover who see their lives slip away in the 
course of one lunar arc. Ted Mann's di- 
rection transmits much of the tenderness 
and sadness of Eugene O'Neill's tribute 
to the isolated. 


RECORDS 

Pop 

As a reaction to the electronic acid rock 
so much in vogue nowadays, many pop art- 
ists have started to simplify their sound, 
and are discovering the roots of their mu- 
sical heritage in the process. Some have 
only returned to the beginnings of hard 
rock in the 1950s, while others have made 
the longer journey back to Nashville und 
country-western music. The Lovin’ Spoon- 
ful got there first with a song called Nash- 
ville Cats. Bob Dylan followed with his 
famed John Wesley Harding album, And 
now several groups are on the trail 

MUSIC FROM BIG PINK (Capitol). The band 
from Big Pink (their home in West Sau- 
gerties, N.Y.) plays the best, bone-clean 
“white soul” anywhere. Along with their 
musicianship, a lack of — self-indulgence 
plays a large part in the beauty of their 
sound, The singing is as loose as a hired 
field hand’s and is exactly right on each 
cut, With The Weight, they pay their debt 
to country gospel music and then some 
The bring-it-on-home chorus, “Take a load 
off Fanny, take a load for free,/Take a 
load off Fanny and you put the load right 
long. This album 
irded as one of 


on me,” begs for a sing 
is an event, and will be reg 
the best pops of the year 

SWEETHEART OF THE RODEO (Columbia) 
Country-western purists are likely to yell 
“fake” at this album. True, the Byrds 
don't sound exactly like Buck Owens and 
his Buckaroos, but they do perform the 
material with simplicity and in a relaxed, 
folky manner. Woody Guthrie's socialist 
hymn to Pretty Boy Floyd gets an au- 
thentic bluegrass treatment here, and Blue 
Canadian Rockies, an old Gene Autry 
tune, will bring back memories of the Hol 
lywood cowboy astride his horse Cham 
pion, galloping through “the golden pop- 
pies round the banks of Lake Lou- 
ise.” Two Bob Dylan songs, Nothing Was 
Delivered and You Ain't Going Nowhere, 
are done with unmannered, country-el 
cgant restraint and are improvements on 
the original. 

''M GONNA BE A COUNTRY GIRL AGAIN 
(Vanguard). Buffy Sainte-Marie isn't fool- 
ing anyone. She has always been a coun- 
try girl at heart. Her marvelously adapt- 
able voice takes on a down home in- 
flection, as if she had been raised on corn 
dodgers and redeye gravy. The best cut is 
Uncle Joe, a traditional square dance tune 
in which Buffy starts off playing the mouth 
bow, followed by a gradual buildup of 
banjo, bass and fiddle until the entire back- 
ing group is involved. The biggest dis- 
appointment is Now That the Buffalo's 
Gone. The waltz tempo with lilting gui- 
tar backing totally destroys the electric in- 
tensity of the song's drama. In spite of 
this production lapse, Buffy has found a 
new home in Nashville 

LAST TIME AROUND (Atco). The Buffalo 
Springfield have scored again on the last 
album before they split up. Their tran- 
sition from folk through folk rock and 
now to country-western has been smooth 
going, which is a tribute to their ex- 
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Yesterday's shoes aren't all bad. To- 
day's are just better different. You 
for: lale-1-1-Bi Mal-10-om o] dey: loR (ol: mie (-\-]e here) (0) a 
the varied richness of new Book- 
binder Calfskin. They'll add some- 
thing to your life. Like a new friend 
You can see it here. That's the way it 


is today. With new Florsheim Shoes. 


Vost regular styles $ 1995 t0 $9795 / Most Imperial styles $3795 
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Introducing the all new 1969 Imperial. 


There are only three luxury cars in 
America. We make one of them, the Imperial. 
And this year we’ve made it all new. 

Now no one is likely to run out and buy a 
1969 Imperial just because it’s all new. 

Actually there are many things you should 
know about the Imperial, or any luxury car, 
before you buy one. 

One thing is size. They’re all big. The 69 
Imperial is the biggest but not for the sake 
of bigness. 

It’s big because it gives you a little more 
leg room, considerably more shoulder room, 
more hip room. More space under the hood 
for power equipment, room enough behind 
the back seat for a separate heater and de- 
froster if you want it. 

We don’t expect anyone to buy an Imperial 
simply because it’s the biggest car. But since 
added size is one of the reasons a luxury car 
costs more, you should know what size it is. 

You should know that we’ve equipped 
69 Imperial with the largest passenger-car 


before you buy 


engine Chrysler ever built. We think it may 
be the smoothest running engine in America. 

You should know about disc brakes, since 
all luxury cars have them. They are stand- 
ard equipment on Imperial. Of the three 
cars, Imperial’s disc brakes are slightly 
larger. Though only very slightly. 

You should know that the new Imperial 
rides on torsion bars instead of coil springs. 
Torsion bars are better on curves and high- 
ways. Unbeatable on long trips. The ride 
you get doesn’t depend solely on suspension. 
Car weight, wheelbase, passenger load are 
other factors. You’ll have to judge it. 

All three luxury cars ride like luxury cars. 
And a twenty-page description of the dif- 
ferences between them won’t mean as much 
as a twenty-minute drive. 

We think the more you ride on torsion 
bars, the better you'll like them. But then, 
that’s only what we think. 

You should know that Imperial’s unitized 
body is a single welded unit that’s strong, 








And several things you should know 
any luxury car. 


quiet, and well-protected from corrosion by 
a seven step dip-and-spray treatment. 

Not all luxury cars are unitized. And, 
while no car body, even a unitized one, is 
absolutely rattleproof forever, there’s no 
better insurance against rattles. You should 
know that. 

You really should know what the optional 
extras are. Luxury cars have lots of them. 
’°69 Imperial has more than its share. 

Reclining passenger seats. Built-in rear 
seat pillows. AM/FM radios, tape decks and 
a stereo system with 5 speakers instead of 4. 

And headlights that you leave on when 
you park the car. They stay on for a minute 
or two to light your way to the door. Then 
they turn themselves off. 

It isn’t very likely that you’ll run out and 
buy the new ’69 Imperial just because the 
headlights see you to your door. 

Or because Imperial’s 5 stereo speakers 


produce a slightly better sound. Unless, of 


course, you’re a fanatic about music. 


Or unless you’ve been adding it all up, 
point-by-point. Because you should have 
been adding it up. These are the things you 
buy a luxury car for. 

You can buy a good car with power options 
and all the basic parts the new Imperial 
has for half the Imperial price. But a luxury 
car isn’t just basic transportation. 

It’s a little more of everything than you 
need. A little more room. A little more quiet. 
A little better ride and smoother engine and 
finer stereo. 

These are the things that make luxury 
cars different from ordinary cars. And make 
the three luxury cars different from each 
other. And that’s our point. 

Before you spend $6000 or $7000 for a new 
69 Imperial, or any other luxury car, you 
should know what you’re spending $6000 or 
$7000 for. This year spend a little time with 
all three of them. 4> 

Val 


1969 IMPERIAL ous 








Let the roast burn. 


Just for once, don’t 
be such a good wife. 

Take 15 minutes off 
and be a good girl. r 








talents. Stills, who 


ceptional 
wrote five of the songs, sings Four Days 
Gone with down home grit. It is a story 
song about a boy on the run from “gov- 
ernment madness” who can't tell his name 


Stephen 


because he's “got reason to live.” A tinny 
piano tinkles in the background while a 
steel guitar twangs out his lament, “I 
can't even go home. , . and my baby is 
awaitin’.” The graceful admixture of rural 
blues and country-western sounds makes 
an admirable final testament to the band’s 
Last Time Around. 

WEST (Epic). West spent eight months re- 
hearsing in a deserted theater in Crock- 
ett, Calif., before coming up with this 
album. The music they found there is 
warm, lyric and natural. Its sound is coun- 
iry-western flavored strongly with folk. 
Michael Stewart, the vocal backbone of 
the group, has written a fast-fingered gui- 
tar interview with Donald Duck that takes 
a poke at the Disney menagerie and a 
swing at President Johnson to boot: “Goofy 
has so much to say, he changed his 
place with L.B.J." Just Like Tom Thumb's 
Blues, the album's lead cut, shows what a 
strong emphasis on clear vocals and tight 
arrangement can do for a Bob Dylan 
song. It is certainly the right approach in 
the further development of West. 


CINEMA 


HUNGER, This Swedish tale of a writer 
on the skids in a big city is given depth 
and resonance by the performances of 
Per Oscarsson and Gunnel Lindblom. 

RACHEL, RACHEL. Puzzled by the present, 
plagued by the past, a 35-year-old school- 
teacher struggles to break out of her 
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Hear music with full, deep bass notes right 
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AM and FM monaural. All in Contemporary 
(illus.), Provincial or Mediterranean cab- 
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bleak existence in this muted film di- 
rected by Paul Newman. As Rachel, Jo- 
anne Woodward (Mrs. Newman) brings 
transcendent strength to her role and 
lifts the film to classic stature. 

ISABEL. Under the direction of Husband 
Paul Almond, Genevieve Bujold generates 
an air of adolescent terror in this chilling 
tale of a young girl growing rapidly to 
womanhood while tormented by the mem- 
ories of another life. 

ROSEMARY’S BABY. Devil worship in Man- 
hattan and other naughtiness are given 
loving attention by Director Roman Po- 
lanski and Actress Mia Farrow in this 
sometimes too faithful adaptation of Ira 
Levin’s bestseller 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

ANTONIO IN LOVE, by Giuseppe Berto. 
This is a simple story of boy meets girl, 
Italian style, which has been given signif- 
icance and deep resonance by the au- 
thor’s elaborate prose and by his sense of 
irony 

WELCOME TO THE MONKEY HOUSE, by 
Kurt Vonnegut Jr. In this collection of 
short stories and essays, the author, pos- 
ing as a mod scientist at the controls of 
a literary time machine, explores the in- 
ner and outer spaces of the man-against- 
machine perplex. 

FRAGMENTS OF A JOURNAL, by Eugéne Io- 
nesco. In a chaotic but painfully fasci- 
nating self-analysis, a leading playwright 
of the Theater of the Absurd discusses 
the neurotic roots of his art. 

THE PUMP HOUSE GANG and THE ELECTRIC 


KOOL-AID ACID TEST, by Tom Wolfe, Pieces 
about life styles in America and a chron- 
icle of the cross-country antics of Nov 
elist Ken Kesey and his psychedelic side- 
kicks, by America’s foremost pop-jour- 
nalist, 

THE BEAUTYFUL ONES ARE NOT YET BORN, 
by Ayi Kwei Armah. A Ghanaian nov- 
elist's parable about man’s struggle for lib 
erty and dignity, staged in post-revolu 
tionary West Africa. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
Airport, Hailey (1 last week) 
Couples, Updike (2) 
True Grit, Portis (3) 
Testimony of Two Men, Caldwell (4) 
Topaz, Uris (5) 
Red Sky at Morning, Bradford (6) 
Heaven Help Us, Tarr (7) 
Myra Breckinridge, Vidal (8) 
The Senator, Pearson (9) 
The Queen's Confession, Holt (10) 


SCM ENDAMEWN 


NONFICTION 
1. The Rich and the Super-Rich, 
Lundberg (1) 
The Money Game, ‘Adam Smith’ (2) 
3. The Electric Kool-Aid Acid Test, 
Wolfe (6) 
The American Challenge, 
Servan-Schreiber (4) 
Iberia, Michener (3) 
Between Parent and Child, Ginott (5) 
Soul on Ice, Cleaver 
The Doctor’s Quick Weight Loss Diet, 
Stillman and Baker (10) 
9. The Right People, Birmingham (7) 
10. The Naked Ape, Morris (9) 
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LETTERS 





The Shock of Chicago 


Sir: As a young historian born during 
World War II, I had never really been 
able to form a mental picture of the way 
the Nazi storm troopers came to power 
in Hitler's Germany. After watching the 
scenes of the brutal attacks by the Chi- 
cago police on the peace demonstrators, I 
think | know what that tyranny must 
have been like. Mayor Daley's inhuman re- 
pression was a blot on the fabric of 
human dignity. Daley for anti-Man of 
the Year. 
HuGu B. HamMert 

Charlottesville, Va. 


Sir: My husband and | were among the 
onlookers who were tear-gassed on Mich- 
igan Avenue. We thought it a minor dis- 
comfort to endure while the police at- 
tempted to control that frenzied, filthy, 
foul-mouthed mob of cretins. We watched 
these “innocents,” as you called them, 
doing their “thing.” i.e., overturning po- 
lice motorcycles, setting fires on the side- 
walks, rocking a van containing policemen 
in an attempt to overturn it, foisting 
signs in our faces reading “F--- the draft.” 
waving the Cong flag as they chanted “Ho- 
Ho-Ho Chi Minh.” Spare me the bleeding 
heart’s account of how they were bru- 
talized. They were a danger to every one 
of us in Chicago and, unless stopped as 
they were here, constitute an even great- 
er danger lo our nation tomorrow. 
Mrs. RicHarD J. WATERBURY 

Glen Ellyn, Hl, 


Sir: As a Chicagoan, | am ashamed of 
the brutality perpetrated by Mayor Daley 
and the zoo he calls “the finest police 
force in the world.” Having spent three 
nights on Michigan Avenue observing the 
occupation of “Prague West,” 1 find ab- 
surd Daley's charge that news coverage 
of the conflict was one-sided, King Rich- 
ard was fortunate that the TV cameras 
could not see everything. One night, a 
cop overtook a young girl fleeing from 
tear gas. Grabbing her by the hair, he hii 
her across the face with his nightstick, 
ripped off her blouse, ripped off her bra. 
After clubbing her over the head a few 
more times, the cop left her—half-naked, 
bleeding and unconscious in the street 
as he ran on into the melee. He was smil 
ing. Daley earlier said that “no mob will 
control the streets of Chicago.” But what 
do you do when the police are the mob? 
Perhaps I'm just overreacting. I had le 
gitimate reason to be on South Michigan 
Avenue during convention week: I live 
there. One unidentified policeman didn't 


think this sufficient and hit me across the 
back of the neck with his billy club. 
Dazed by the blow and overcome by tear 
gas, I could not get up from the side- 
walk. Finally, a young Negro reached out 
his hand, saying, “Let me help you, broth- 
er. Now you, too, know what police bru- 
tality is.” 
Roserr A. Bassi 

Chicago 


Sir: Police brutality? When I was grow- 
ing up they called it police protection. Po- 
lice protection for the peaceful citizens 
on the streets of Chicago and in the con- 
vention hall who had been duly elected 
to represent the people. Police protection 
for the rights and property of others, Po- 
lice protection for those who still believe 
in law and order and who will not be 
frightened or bullied by impassioned mil- 
itants who pursue the right to protest 
but cavil at constructive cooperation. This 
same police protection, in the past, kept 
the crime rate down and made juvenile de- 
linquency almost nonexistent. 
GEMMA O'DONNELL 

Balboa, Canal Zone 


Sir: I campaigned for McCarthy in Wis- 
consin, and worked in the Chicago head- 
quarters. | believed the way to change 
our system was to work within it. I cer- 
tainly have strong reservations about that 
now. After being tear-gassed while sing- 
ing America the Beautiful in Lincoln Park 
and clubbed when I tried to go home, I 
would just like to know why is everyone 
so afraid of people protesting the end to 
a war they feel is morally unjust. 
MAUREEN O'NEILL 

Chicago 


Candid on the Camera 
Sir: 
for acting less like reporters and more 
like provocateurs. They spend less time 
telling it like it was than telling it like 
they thought it was, It was like the cov- 
crage of an important sports event where 
all the air time was spent interviewing 
the players, confabulating with the coach- 
es, getting “I think” impressions from the 
fans, pundilizing with the umpires. To 
hell with that! Let's see the GAME, 
Art Roperts 

Indianapolis 


Press 


Sir: Congratulations to all three of our 
TV networks for what was the most bi- 
used job of reporting ever perpetrated. 
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TV needs a good cuff in the chops 


Shades of Gocbbels and the Propaganda 
Ministry. Hurrah for Daley and his police 
force. God help us when things come to 
pass as our news media would like to see 
it. 1 couldn't be paid enough to go into 
the streets and face what the Chicago po- 
lice did in their attempt to enforce law 
and order and protect those who find it 
so easy to condemn him. 
Ropert A. CAMPBELL 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 


Sir: My favorite television programs were 
on during the Democratic Convention. 
Mayor Daley starred in Garrison's Go- 
rillas, assorted yip-hippies were involved 
in Run For Your Life. Not to forget the 
performances of McCarthy and McGovern 
in Mission: Impossible. Meanwhile, back 
at the houseboat, Nixon had a Laugh-In. 

MILTON WEISMAN 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


Campaign Drums 


Sir: My heartiest congratulations are ex- 
tended to the Democratic Party for the 
successful role it played in the campaign 
of Richard Nixon through the chaos dur- 
ing the Democratic National Convention. 
Mr. Nixon should be very grateful, for it 
could not have turned out better for him 
if the whole thing had been planned. 
Jamie L., SCHWARTZ 

Norwich, Conn. 


Democrats 


Sir: Your remark about Humphrey's strat- 
egy (“he seems to play both sides of the 
fence or simply straddle it”) [Aug. 30] 
aroused the Edward Lear in me: 
Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey 
Js guilty of arrant mugwumpery: 
Now a dove, then hawk, 
With his fast doubletalk 
He cozens nonthinkers with trumpery. 
SHIPLEY JOHNSON 
Oak Ridge, Tenn, 


Sir: There has emerged one bright light 
in a dark political year: the rare and in- 
spiring excellence of Edmund S. Muskie. 

(Mrs.) Mary Voct Murruy 
San Diego 


Politics 


Sir: It amazes me that many people are 
saying there is no choice at all between 
Nixon and Humphrey. They may be right 
but they still have George Wallace, who 
I believe is the only man who is really tell- 
ing it like it is. Is just that most Amer- 
icans are afraid of a “real” change. In 
their hearts they know he’s right. 
BiLt Kwas 

Brooklyn 


McCarthy 


Sir; 1 am sure that in 1972 McCarthy 
will begin again his quest for the White 
House. But why should it be “lonely”? In 
‘72 as in ‘68, as his faithful Sancho Pan- 
za, Don McCarthy will be accompanied 
in his “quixotic” venture by all the mor- 
al, political and intellectual freaks in this 
country—and that’s quite a crowd. 
ANTHONY F. VON GALEN 

Miami 


Monument to Imagination 


Sir: According to the old world pelitics, 
the Czechs, facing the overwhelming mil- 
itary might of Russia, had only two choic- 
es: to allempt a foredoomed military re- 
sponse or to submit quietly. It is a mon- 
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Now you can dial direct to Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, at new low rates. 


It’s a two-way proposition. We figured 
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their imagination and courage 
neither, The use of passive 
resistance by thousands of Czechs avoid 
ed senseless carnage while confusing the 
occupying armies fone Russian division 
was so demoralized that it had to be re- 
placed by fresh troops). It did what nei- 
ther combat nor submission could have 
done: forcing a quick settlement by Rus 
sia while the Czechs were still unified, 
without creating a situation in which that 
settlement would have had to include 
death sentences for the Czech leaders 

Wit tiamM WILKE 


ument to 
that they did 


Madison. Wis 

Sir Since Czechoslovakia is my native 
country, | cannot afford to sit idly by 
while negative statements are made by 
Senator Fugene McCarthy and others at 
the time of the invasion of Czechoslo 
vakia. How cold can politicians be? In 
your August 30 issue you stated it prop- 
erly when you said that the equation be 
tween the invasion by Soviet forces into 
Czechoslovakia and our forces in Viet 
Nam or the Dominican Republic cannot 
be compared, as America has always tried 
to do away with dictatorship. 

The public forgets that whenever we 
march in to liberate a people, we bring not 
only freedom but material goods that the 
people need—i.c., food, medical attention, 
and construction crews, and we attempt 
to restore the country to a full, self-sup 
porting basis. The invasion by the Warsaw 
Pact forces into Czechoslovakia is nothing 
but an atlempt to continue to drain the 
economic resources as well as the indus- 
trial creativity of the Czech people 

EMANUEL ROHAN 
Dallas 


Sir: You dismissed the parallel between 
U.S. intervention in Viet Nam and the So- 
viet invasion of Czechoslovakia with, I 
feel. illogical and contradictory reasoning 
While the original actions on the part of 
the two oppressors may seem to be quite 
incomparable, the intentions, nevertheless, 
remain the same—the quelling of a na 
tionalistic liberation movement 

Jerre BENEKE 
lowa City, lowa 


Sir That “thought is 
tod us in The Tempest. The German 
song which Mr. Kahn quotes in his letter 
[Sept. 6] is quite famous in Germany. It 
was first published with the tithe Song of 
the Persecuted in the classic collection 
Des Knahen Wunderhorn at the beginning 
of the last century. Then it was sung by 
the people during the German revolution 
in 1848, finally became a song of the Ger 
man students 

Mr. Kahn omitted the most appropriite 
line 

Thoughts are free 

No man can know them 

NO HUNTER CAN SHOOT THEM 

One thing is sure 

Thoughts are free! 


free” Shakespeare 


ERIKA STRAUSS 


United Theological Seminary 
Dayton, Ohio 


Hardly Having a Ball 


Sir. Re your story on the two sumptuous 
housewarming gatherings in Portugal 
[Sept. 13}: 1 am amazed that Time would 
have me saying “an earthquake . is no 
reason for me not to go to a ball” with- 
out troubling to check the authenticity. 
For your information, I have never made 
| such a statement. Furthermore, since you 
do not clearly mention it in your article, 
| let me also inform you that I did not at- 








tend either party precisely because of the 


disaster that struck my country 

Soraya ESFANDIARI 
Rome 
> Time notes the demurrer by Iran's ex 
Queen 


Indian Signs 


Sir The Basque language [Sept. 6] has in 
trigued me ever since I heard of Maurice 
Ravel's pride in his ability to speak this 
mysterious tongue. But there now exists 
a work which offers an explanation of its 
origin that is as intriguing as the former 
mystery: Dravidian Origins and the West 
by N. Lahovary. The author offers pho- 
netic, lexical and morphological evidence 
for close links between the Basque lan 
guage and Dravidian, an Indian language 
He concludes that these languages are 
members of an ancient pre-Hamito-Se 
mitic family whose single origin and sin 
gle center of diffusion is the N 

(Mrs.) PHyttis Juszcozyk 


Philadelphia 





Call Out the Coast Guard 


Sir: To most safety experts, licensing of 
boat operators isn't an “obvious answer” 
(Sept. 6]— it's a superficial one. Could a hi- 
cense have saved the booh who drove 
through the cabin cruiser or the nine nuts 
who went off without life jackets? Hot 
rodders in cars have no trouble passing li- 
censing tests. Neither would hot-rod skip- 
pers. More lives could be saved for less 
money by beefing up Coast Guard and 
state patrols to enforce our boating laws 
Frep B. Lirron 

Boating Industry Association 

Chicago 


Long Live! 


Sir: Leonard Bernstein has once more 
been quoted as saying “the symphonic 
form is dead” [Aug. 30]. As one of the 
composers whose symphonies he has cham 
pioned, I have never heard him utter 
these words; I have only read them and 
they have always irritated me. He has 
never clarified this spurious statement, 
has himself composed in this form. His re- 
peated performances of my symphonies, 
the symphonies of Copland, Schuman, Si- 
belius, Stravinsky, Prokotiey, Shostakovich 
and many others are sufficient evidence 
that he is quite wrong. Bernstein's state- 
ment is paradoxical, but as long as he him- 
self composes in the symphonic form, he 
gives himself the lie. Long live Leonard 
Bernstein and long live the Symphony! 
Davin DIAMOND 
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models: 


== Welcome to 
de Oval World. 








Small world? Not the Wide Oval 
World of Firestone. And in 1969, it's 
going to get even bigger. 

That's because more and more of 
the new 1969 models will be coming out 
with Firestone Wide Oval tires. 

We started it all a year and a half ago 
when we introduced the original Super 
Sports Wide Oval tire. Nearly two 


inches wider than conventional tires, 
it grips better. Corners easier. Runs 
cooler. Stops 25% quicker. And it gives 
your car an all-out look of driving 
excitement. 

Sure, others may look like it. But 
none performs like it. 

There's really only one original Wide 
Oval tire. And Firestone builds it. 








The Super Sports 
Wide Oval. The tire 
you'll be seeing on 
more and more of the 
1969 models. 

It's going to be a 
happy new year. 


“ 


Fires tone The safe tire 





If you're like most record-minded Americans, you 
know what's happened in the stock market this year: 
people have bought and sold more stock than ever— 
more by a country mile. And financial news, in this ex- 
panding democracy of shareownership, has reached 
you in record volume, too. (More is written and talked 
about the market than practically any other industry.) 

That's why the members of the New York Stock 
Exchange believe that you, whether newcomer or old 
hand at investing, should be familiar with the guide- 
lines the Exchange applies before listing a company on 
the Big Board. 

Two in particular. 

Both are aimed at giving you an easier and better 
grasp of the financial facts on which to base a cool- 
headed decision 

We specify that Big Board companies, generally 
the big companies that give the economy much of its 
leadership, must agree to publish an annual financial 


report for every one of their shareowners. If you don’t 
own shares in the company, ask your broker or the com- 
pany itself for a copy. 

Essentially, the report is a dollar-and-cents picture 
of the year’s business. Many reports now include a 5- or 
10-year comparison of sales and earnings, to help you 
see at a glance (without a degree in accounting) the 
trend of a company’s progress and its momentum. 

And the text often gives you management's view of 
past performance and expectations. 

In recent years, many listed companies have sup- 
plemented annual reports with 6-month and quarterly 
estimates of sales and earnings. 

The Exchange also expects its 1,200 listed com- 
panies to publicize promptly important developments, 
whether favorable or unfavorable, which might affect 
security values or influence investment decisions. 

Sometimes, if the news warrants it, the Exchange 
may briefly halt trading in the company’s stock when 


This is what we normally consider before 


* Pre-tax profit of $2.5 million minimum for the prior year and $2 million for two years before 
that. 

* Market value of publicly-held shares: at least $14 million. 

* 1,000,000 common shares of which 800,000 must be publicly-held by at least 1,800 round- 
lot holders. 





High standards in 





the news breaks, to give you time to digest it. This has 
been helpful in maintaining fair and orderly markets. 

Companies can be de-listed by another set of cri- 
teria which are generally higher than the original listing 
requirements for any other exchange. 


self-imposed by the Exchange, are essential to our role 
in the economy, which is to provide you with a smooth- 
running central marketplace and 
to help make it possible for you to 
share in the growth of the country. 
Whether a stock, listed or not, is right for you de- 
pends on your objective, how much risk you can afford, 
the state of the market, and your timing. 
While such regulations as those shown below ap- 
ply to the companies we list, a good many more apply ee Ee a A eed 7 





to ourselves—the 1,366 Exchange members, some Mail to any member firm or to Free Investment Guide 
: Je fo xe re “STOCKS ON THE 
9 ; coi : errr . ees New York Stock Exchange, STOC L 

42,000 brokers, and the way we run our businesses. | Dept. 8-HD, P.O. Box 1071. BIG BOARD, j | 

Suying a seat is far fr yutine, aside fr , New York, N.Y. 10001 published by the New 
B aying a at is far from r« utine, aside from the VOTK Steak Bechara ae 

cost. The Exchange probes the financial and ethical page booklet lists long- 
backer | f : a vs ae And or Miss time dividend payers; S- | 
yackground of prospective members. And member Nam year growth rates in per | 
firms are subject to several financial checks, including Address share earnings; consecu- | 
5 tively higher dividends; | 

surprise audits. Plus surveillance of sales and other | City. facts about more than 
5 1,000 listed companies | 
practices. | State Zip Code grouped by industries. | 
The mountainous rules and regulations, mostly nen a ae ee ee eA ar J 


originally listing a company on the Big Board. 


* Agreement to publish annual financial report. 

* Agreement to publicize promptly major developments which might bear on your thinking 
as an investor. 

* Common stockholder’s right to vote at annual meetings. 

¢ Company standing in its industry and importance to the economy in general. 


the public interest. 
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1969 Dodge Polara. 
Totally new, it is. ENBeUetes it isn't. 





if you're looking for a big, luxuriou Ww 
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Robert C. Bare 


A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


Shipley | 


HE day was long with politics at 

Sea Girt, . and the night was 
long with parties. In the morning, 
Presidential Candidate Hubert Hum- 
phrey was up early, relaxing by wad- 
ing in the surf. When he spotted 
clutch of reporters straggling in his 
wake, he called out: “Come on, fel- 
lows, let's do a little jogging.” Only 
Time's Hays Gorey took off his shoes 
and accepted the challenge, “Let's 
make it a race,” Humphrey said. So 
Gorey took off in a 20-yd. sprint. 
He edged out Humphrey. 

In a repeat performance for the 
photographers, Gorey finished in 
front once more. Loyally, Dr. Edgar 
Berman, Humphrey's personal phy- 
sician, declared the Vice President 
the winner. “This is the first time he 
ever got the better of Time Mag- 
azine,” Berman insisted, But Gorey 
is sticking to his claim of victory, 








* and he has the picture to prove it. 


In the wake of the “Battle of Chi- 
cago,” the press is being subjected 
to a great deal of criticism about its 
coverage. As is customary and prop- 
er in such a situation, editors and 
newsmen are also subjecting them- 
selves to much self-scrutiny and self- 
criticism (see THE Press). The dis- 
cussions generally center on the ques- 
tion of objectivity. Was the press 
“objective” in its reporting? Or was 
it slanted, trying to document its 
own sense of outrage. The moment 
offers us a welcome opportunity to 
restate TIME’s own views about 
objectivity. 

We don't believe in it. We never 
have. As Time’s founding prospectus 
put it: “The editors recognize that 
complete neutrality on public ques 
tions and important news is probably 
as undesirable as it is impossible.” 
The events in Chicago offer partic- 
ularly striking support of this idea. 
Who struck first, and why, and with 
what motives, and who offered the 
provocation and who allowed himself 
to be provoked—these and a thou- 
sand other questions cannot be an 































GOREY BEATING H.H.H. 





swered with machine-like neutrality 
by the reporter's eye and mind; the 


proper recording of 


each fact re- 


quires a dozen judgments and thus 


opinions. 
can be otherwise, 
ficial air of just-the-facts, 
more deeply misleading 

most inflammatory polemic. 


than 


To pretend that journalism 
to create an arti- 
can be 
the 


We are interested to note that dur- 


ing the present 


soul-searching, 


a 


number of other publications have 


reached the same conclusion. 


News- 


week, for example, in a thoughtful 


article entitled 
observes: 


“Is the Press Biased?” 
“Newsmen should be will- 


ing to dismiss the illusion that there 
is such a thing as ‘pure objectivity’ 


in reporting.” 


In support of which 


the magazine quotes Bill Moyers to 


the effect that 
journalism, 
est.” Just so, 


“of all the myths of 
objectivity is the great- 


What TIME strives for is not ob- 
jectivitv but fairness. We know that 


the truth is based on an interplay 
tween fact and opinion, and that 


be- 
the 


two are inextricable. We always try 


to see to it that our facts are 


se- 


lected through balanced judgment, 
that our judgments are supported by 


reliable facts: to this we bend 


all 


the ciforts of our reporters and re- 


searchers, writers and editors. 


It isa 


fallible process; but it is open, and al- 
ways subject to inspection, correction 
and improvement. We think it is the 
best process available not only for 


describing events but 
clear their meaning. 


for making 
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LURCHING OFF TO A SHAKY START 


lag Hubert Humphrey and Richard 
Nixon, the U.S. has two presidential 
candidates of proven competence, ex 
traordinary experience in affairs of state 
and irreproachable private lives, Though 
neither has the particular panache or 
grace that commends one to a style-con- 
scious age, each is nonetheless a man 
of some substance who, at least on 
paper, seems well qualified for the na- 
tion’s highest office. Yet both have 
lurched off on their campaigns with so 
uncertain and uninspiring a beginning 
that the electorate may justly wonder 
whether either bring any illumi 
nation or imagination to the 
problems that face the nation 

In Humphrey's case, the desperation 
of the underdog accounted for part of 
the poor performance. Uncertain of his 
flanks, overeager to please often-hostile 
audiences and skeptical fellow Dem- 
ocrats, the Vice President stumbled 
through a ghastly week, reviving an 
old concern that he may lack sufficient 
internal discipline for the White House. 
Nixon’s campaign, on the other hand, 
was dominated by the overcautious ap- 
proach of a man determined to pre- 


can 
serious 


wee 





HUMPHREY IN PHILADELPHIA 
In the swamp of inconsistency. 


serve a long lead by avoiding errors 
While Humphrey reeled garrulously 
from one position to another, Nixon 


glided over issues with skillfully pleo- 
nastic evasions, often taking no stand 
at all. A whole generation of under-35 
voters in the U.S. knows little and 
cares less about the old “Tricky Dick” 
label that Nixon has sought so hard to 
shed. Yet the image could well be re- 
vived if Nixon does not demonstrate 
that he has some guiding principles 
and that his positions are not entirely 
dictated by the latest polls of the pub- 
lic’s mood 

Bogging Down. Both Nixon and 
Humphrey are bedeviled by the third 
party candidacy of Wallace, 
who has read the polls every bit as care- 
fully as they have but has gone con- 
siderably further in tailoring his cam- 
paign to suit the fears and angers of a 
disturbed country. Both men are ap- 
prehensive about what Wallace might 
do to them on election day. Yet nei- 
ther has had the political courage to 
take on the pugnacious little Alabamian 
by condemning him for what he is—a 


George 


demagogue who has touched a nerve 
with his “law and order” theme 


In his first full week of campaigning, 
Humphrey managed to summon up ev 
ery demon that has beset him this year 
his inability to focus on the essential, 
his failure to re-establish his indepen 
dence of Lyndon Johnson, his lack of 
an eflicient campaign organization, his 
troubles with the dissident Democratic 
left. Though not really 
mount a major campaign swing 
O'Brien had barely taken over 
ager of a badly disorganized Democratic 
machine—Humphrey dispatched 
willy-nilly to Pennsylvania, Colorado, 
California, Texas, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Delaware and New Jersey. Tired when 
made as many as nine 
speeches a day, Advance arrangements 
were sketchy, some major 
stops thin or indifferent. In Philadelphia, 
the sparse crowd gave a bigger hand to 
Comedian Joey Bishop, a home-town 
boy who was traveling with Humphrey, 
than it gave to the candidate. Hecklers 
turned up at most stops, toting anti- 
Viet Nam placards (“SHHHAME,” said 
one) and catcalling. Humphrey gamely 
quipped that “boo” means “I'm for you” 


prepared to 
Larry 
as man 


Was 


he started, he 


crowds at 


in the Sioux language, “but somehow | 
don't sense it that way today.” 
Almost immediately he bogged down 
in a swamp of inconsistency and vague 
ness. He seemed uncertain about what 
to do about the present “temporary” 
10% income tax surcharge. He observed 
that he could have “embraced” the anti 
Administration Viet Nam plank offered 
at the convention, insisting that it was 
only “mildly different” from the state 
ment that was accepted. Actually, the 
two versions differed considerably in 
tone and parted ways completely on the 
question of whether to stop bombing 
North Viet Nam immediately and uncon 
ditionally. Humphrey had to back down 
Cruelly Direct. Humphrey made his 
worst blunder in Philadelphia, where 
many another road show has bombed, 
when he offhandedly remarked: “Il 
would think that negotiations or no ne 
gotiations, we could start to remove 
some of the American forces [from 
Viet Nam] in early 1969 or late 1968.” 
Lyndon Johnson whomped his Vice 
President hard. The next day, he flew 
down to New Orleans to deliver a lec 
tern-pounding speech before the Amer 


f 





JOHNSON IN NEW ORLEANS 
Contradiction with a whomp. 









ican Legion that completely undercut 
Humphrey. “No man,” declared the 
President, “can predict” when American 
troops will be brought home. It was a 
cruelly direct contradiction, even though 
the White House later denied that there 
was any intentional rebuke. “Occasion- 
ally,” said Press Secretary George 
Christian, “you are going to see what 
might appear to be conflict.” 

Humphrey compounded his error in 
Houston. Dramatically waving a local 
newspaper that carried a story about a 
Marine regiment returning from Viet 
Nam, he insisted that the report proved 
his point. The Vice President had read 
only the first paragraph; the second re- 
ported that the movement was a rou- 
tine rotation of forces rather than an 
actual reduction. Once again Humphrey 
looked silly—this time without an as- 
sist from Johnson. 

Risky Course. No candidate can be 
completely consistent or consistently 
compelling, but he must at least have a 
favorable ratio of successes to flubs. 
Out of uncertainty rather than oppor- 
tunism, Humphrey has switched posi- 
tions all too often lately. He dithered 
in choosing sides over the disorders dur- 
ing the convention in Chicago. He talks 
at once about the “new day” acoming 
and his loyalty to Lyndon Johnson's 
old days. Sometimes he seems to be edg- 
ing toward a softer stand on Viet Nam, 
only to jerk back at a growl from John- 
son. “I say things sometimes that | 
wish I hadn't said,” he confessed at 
week's end. “But that’s me.” 

Considering the dire condition of his 
candidacy, some wonder why he does 
not break with Johnson entirely and 
speak only for himself and of the fu- 
ture. To be sure, this course invites se- 
rious problems. Humphrey is not only 
in basic agreement with most Johnson 
policies, but has announced his support 
so loudly and so often that an obvious 
break might raise further questions 
about his political stability and his 
credibility. 

Eventually, Humphrey may be com- 
pelled to take that risk. As things stand, 
the Democratic Party is in its worst 
shape since 1952. Edmund Muskie, be- 
tween sensible speeches to generally 
small crowds, has shrugged a number 
of times: “If we lose, I'll still be the 
Democratic Senator from Maine.” A 
Gallup poll that was released last week 
reported that the public has far more 
confidence in the G.O.P. than in the 
Democrats, when it comes to the abil- 
ity to cope with major problems. The 
split was 56% v. 44%. Four years ago, 
the Democrats led in a similar survey, 
62% to 38%. : 

Fearless Fosdick. Humphrey knows 
that a major element in this reversal is 
a conservative reaction to racial ten- 
sion, crime, high taxes and the anti- 
poverty program. “I won't pander to 
it,” he declares. “We're not going to out- 
Nixon Nixon, and we're not going to 
out-Wallace Wallace. We're going to 
say it like it is.” To blunt Nixon’s at- 
tacks on the crime issue, Humphrey ar- 
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NIXON HUGGED BY CHARLOTTE, N.C., ENTHUSIASTS 
With a “yes, but” here and an arttul dodge. 


gues that police and the courts must 
receive more material assistance in do- 
ing their jobs. He also argues that the 
problem is basically social, not a mat- 
ter of higher conviction rates. He lik- 
ens Nixon to Al Capp’s cartoon cop, 
Fearless Fosdick, accusing him of “play- 
ing loose with law and order.” Hum- 
phrey, in fact, seems determined to per- 
sonalize the campaign as much as pos- 
sible by drawing Nixon into direct com- 
bat. Last week he charged Nixon with 
“demagoguery,” declaring: “The coun- 
try doesn’t need a wiggler and wobbler.” 

In Cool Command. So far, Nixon 
has rejected the bait. He is consciously 
playing the statesman, in cool command 
of his passions and his party. He is 
aware that controversial stands would 
endanger one flank of support or the 
other. So far, he has succeeded in hold- 
ing the liberal Republicans who op- 
posed him for the nomination. He is 
more worried about the other flank. To 
prevent wholesale defections of Repub- 
licans and disgruntled Democrats to 
Wallace, he has, consequently, adopted 
a “yes, but” attitude, He is for the non- 
proliferation treaty, but against ratifi- 
cation just now—a position that could, 
in the end, wreck the treaty’s chances 
for passage. He approves of the Su- 
preme Court’s 1954 school-desegrega- 
tion decision but opposes stringent fed- 
eral dictation to local school authorities 
to make integration work. He acknowl- 
edges repeatedly that civil order cannot 
be achieved without social justice but 
last week called Humphrey “naive” 
about crime. “Doubling the conviction 
rate in this country,” said Nixon, “would 
do far more to cure crime in America 
than quadrupling the funds for Mr. 
Humphrey's war on poverty.” He is in 
favor of “order with progress” when he 
speaks in Westchester but for “law and 
order” when he is in Houston or Char- 
lotte, N.C. His approach seems to be 


paying off. The Louis Harris Survey last 
week produced new evidence that Nix- 
on has been gaining popular support be- 
cause of the “law and order” issue. 
Similarly, a new Gallup poll ‘released 
this week shows that, while the 16-point 
lead Nixon enjoyed over Humphrey af- 
ter the G.O.P. Convention has shrunk 
somewhat, he still commands 43% of 
the nationwide vote against 31% for 
Humphrey and 19% for Wallace. 

By using Running Mate Spiro Ag- 
new to do most of the tough talking 
on the gut issue, Nixon has managed 
to strike an aloof stance. This tactic 
may well win the Republican ticket a 
good number of votes, but it could 
also inflict incalculable moral damage 
upon it. 

Promise-'Em-Anything. Nixon's sug- 
gestion that crime is an illness suscep- 
tible to prompt presidential cure is mis- 
leading. So is Humphrey’s glib insis- 
tence that the Democrats have a mo- 
nopoly on prosperity. Both are playing 
promise-'em-anything politics. It is hard- 
ly an original approach, nor one that 
any candidate can be expected to resist 
entirely. But at a moment that demands 
great moral authority in the nation’s 
leaders, something more than what ei- 
ther Humphrey or Nixon has so far of- 
fered seems required. 

No presidential campaign ever quite 
achieves the ideal of a pure exercise in 
national enlightenment. Still, 1968's 
contest thus far falls alarmingly short 
of the ideal. By design or sheer inep- 
titude, the issues of Viet Nam, urban re- 
construction and racial reconciliation 
are being clouded rather than clarified. 
The times call for a high order of states- 
manship; yet Nixon comes on like an 
artful dodger and Humphrey like an art- 
less bungler. Whether the two can shake 
off those images in the seven weeks be- 
fore Election Day is becoming the key 
question of a disappointing campaign. 
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HEN Richard Nixon lifted the 
Governor of Maryland from a 
position of relative obscurity to the sec- 
ond spot on the Republican Party's tick 
et last month, Spiro Theodore Agnew 


reacted with becoming modesty, “Spiro 
Agnew,” he told reporters in Miami 
Beach, “is not exactly a household 


word.” By last week, Nixon's running 
mate was well on his way to making 
quite a name for himself. There was 
considerable debate, however, over what 
sort of name it was and how it would af- 
fect the G.O.P. ticket’s chances in the 
1968 presidential race 

In an extraordinary series of press 
conferences, speeches and _ interviews, 
Agnew conjured up some long-dormant 
poltergeists of American politics. Hu- 
bert Humphrey, he said, was “soft on 
Communism.” In addition, the Vice 
President “soft on inflation and 
soft on law and order over the years” 
in fact, “squishy soft.” Because of Hum 
phrey’s attempt to straddle hawk and 
dove lines on Viet Nam, said Agnew, 
the Vice President “begins to look a 
lot like Neville Chamberlain.” He add 
ed: “Maybe that makes Mr. Nixon look 
more like Winston Churchill.” 

Traditional Role. Richard Nixon's 
strategists had assigned Agnew the tra- 
ditional aggressive role of the running 
mate, but they scarcely anticipated such 
thrusts. “I am more blunt than Mr. 
Nixon,” the Governor explained. “I 
can’t change. I'm that way.” Agnew’s 
way may, in fact, prove a political boon 
to the G.O.P, After his attack on Hum- 
phrey, the initial speculation was that 


was 


PAUL CONKUN 


AGNEW STUMPING FOR NIXON IN 1968 
Retreat was not a retraction. 
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he had damaged the Republican cause. 
That feeling eventually gave way to an- 
other. In 1968, a year when a strongly 
conservative mood has gripped many 
voters (see box, page 22), such a note 
of toughness may attract even more peo- 
ple than it repels. 

Nixon's strategy rests on his ability 
to siphon off enough strength from Ala- 
bama’s George Wallace to nail down 
the clectoral votes of several Southern 
states. He is emphasizing “law and or- 
der” himself, but Agnew is doing it in 
much tougher terms. “Nixon and Ag- 
new are riding the right issue—trouble 
in the streets.” said a Maryland Re- 
publican. “It's the big issue. It outruns 
everything, especially with women vot- 
ers. They're scared to death to walk 
down the street any more. But what a 
hell of an issue to have to run on.” Ac- 
cording to a Democratic strategist, the 
G.O.P. hopes to score victories in Dixie 
by telling Southerners through Agnew 
they can get what Wallace promises, but 
without Wallace. Nixon’s lieutenants 
deny the charge, but one of them dem- 
onstrates how the two men are viewed 
in the Nixon camp: “Nixon ts going to 
do the big thing. He's the knight, and 
this guy is the foot soldier.” 

No Way. As foot soldiers will, Ag- 
new soon found himself deep in the 
fray. Speaking in places like York, Pa., 
and Paramus, N.J., he began striking at 
rioters and protesters of every persua- 
sion. Before a group of political writers 
in Washington, he declared: “I don’t 
think every student involved in a pro- 
test is a Communist. But in the case of 
an organization like the Students for a 
Democratic Society—on their own an- 
nouncement that they are Marxist and 
endorse the overthrow of our Govern 
ment as we know it—what can we con 
clude?” He continued; “Any civil dis- 
obedience must be prohibited by the 
authorities because there’s no way to 
draw the line between what's responsible 





and what's irresponsible.” Humphrey. 
he said, seemed to be a “peace at any 
price” candidate. Then came the “soft 
on Communism” remark 

Five Somersaults. To those with 
longer memories than Agnew’s, the 


charge that Humphrey ts “soft on Com 
munism” is rather silly, Throughout the 
‘40s and ‘SOs, Humphrey both a 
ground-breaking liberal and an = anti- 
Communist of unquestioned zeal. In 
1947 and 1948, he helped to purge Min 
nesota’s Democratic Farmer-Labor Par- 
ty of Communists and in 1954 spon 
sored the provision of the Communist 


was 


Control Act that outlawed the party 
When even the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration protested that the provisions 
might be unconstitutional, Oregon's 
Senator Wayne Morse chuckled: “It 
now appears that the White House 
thinks the Senator from Minnesota ts 


a little too hard on Communists.” 
Editorial writers were quick to ac- 
cuse Agnew of trying to revive the Mc- 








NIXON CAMPAIGNING FOR IKE IN 1952 
Call for a new hatchet? 


Carthyism and “Communist witch 
hunts” of the early “SOs. Senate Mi- 
nority Leader Everett Dirksen and 
House Republican Leader Gerald Ford 
held a joint news conference to repu- 
diate the charge against Humphrey 
Said Dirksen pointedly: “I am rather re- 
strained in the statements I make.” 

Within the day, Agnew retreated. He 
acknowledged his intemperance. “Had 
I ever realized what an effect this phrase 
would have, I would have avoided it 
like the plague,” he said contritely. “If 
I'd known I'd be cast as the ‘Joe Mc- 
Carthy of 1968,’ I would have turned 
five somersaults. I said ‘squishy soft,’ 
and I'm not proud of it.” 

His retreat, however, was not a re- 
traction. He emphasized that in his view, 
Communism was enjoying “a renewed 
life’ rather than a decline in the U.S 
and that he intended to continue play- 
ing that theme. By Communists, he 
seemed to mean any anarchist, hippie, 
yippie, McCarthyite, black militant or 
other dissenter who might disturb the 
peace, either by bomb throwing, stag- 
ing a sit-in or marching on the Pen 
tagon. Despite his retreat, Agnew felt 
that he had been treated unfairly. “If I 
attack Mr. Humphrey,” the Governor 
told Time Correspondent Charles Ei- 
sendrath, “it’s called taking the low 
road, But if Mr. Humphrey accuses 
Mr. Nixon, it isn’t called that at all.” 

Bruising Autumn. To be sure, the 
Democrats struck back. “It is apparent,” 
said Humphrey Campaign Manager 
Larry O'Brien, “that Agnew has been 
delegated by Mr. Nixon to travel the 
low road, and with the traditions of 
Nixon campaigns, the low road is the 
rock bottom.” Said Humphrey: “He 
just got hold of one of Nixon’s old 
speeches.” Indeed, it seemed to many 
as if Agnew were trying to duplicate 
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the hard-swinging role that Nixon had 
played during the 1952 campaign. In 
that bruising autumn 16 years ago, Nix- 
on, an ambitious and abrasive freshman 
Senator from California, delivered cor- 
rosive attacks on Harry Truman and 
his regime. “If the dry rot of cor- 
ruption and Communism, which has 
eaten deep into our body politic during 
the past seven years, can only be 
chopped out with a hatchet,” he told 
an audience in Bangor, Me.. “then let's 
call for a hatchet.” 

Nixon had indeed detailed Agnew to 
take the offensive while he himself cul- 
tivated a more statesmanlike, above-the 
battle image. Since early this year, he 
has been saying that he wanted to win 
the primaries in a way that would al- 
low him to win the nomination, to win 
the nomination in a way that would 
allow him to win the election, and then 
to win the election in a way that would 
allow him to govern effectively. That 
meant a polite, buttoned-up campaign 
Accordingly, whenever Nixon wished 
to reply to attacks, he did so through 
written statements signed by either his 
press secretary, Herb Klein, or his cam- 
paign director, Robert Ellsworth, 

Carried Away. Though he had been 
cast as something of the heavy, Ag- 
new’s overzealous interpretation of his 
role irritated several of Nixon's top 
aides. They insisted that “the old man 
is damned pleased with the choice he 
made,” but also admitted that Agnew 
had blundered. “Dick had his problems 
with this issue some years back,” said 
one, “and it took him a long time to 
shed himself of the image of a witch 
hunter. This was completely gratuitous 
and uncalled for.” Another observed 
dryly: “Agnew tends to get a little car- 
ried away sometimes.” At any rate, said 
John Mitchell, Agnew was not expound- 
ing Mr. Nixon's opinions. Nixon was 
charitable. Perhaps that is because he 
ruefully recalls his own troubles as a 
running mate in 1952, particularly the 
“slush fund” charges that nearly per- 
suaded Ike to dump him. 

Massachusetts Republican Edward 
Brooke, the Senate’s only Negro mem- 
ber and an adviser to the G.O.P. ticket 
on racial and urban problems, was trou- 
bled by another facet of Agnew’s cam- 
paign. “I don't believe Spiro Agnew is 
a racist,” said Brooke, “but he doesn't 
show much flexibility on the law-and- 
order issue.” Earlier, Brooke had urged 
Nixon to drop the phrase “law and 
order” and substitute “order with jus- 
tice.” Though the phrase means dif- 
ferent things to different people, Brooke 
noted that the black community often 
considers “law and order” to be a code 
name for ghetto suppression. Agnew, 
however, refused to discard the phrase. 
“I am not going to get involved in se- 
mantics,” he said. If he did change the 
phrase, he added, “the headlines in the 
next morning's papers would be AG- 
NEW SOFTENS PosiTion ON Law AND 
Orper, and in so doing we would mis- 
lead a lot of people.” 

If Agnew’s polemic against hippies 
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and Communists ig likely to do little 
harm to the G.O.P. ticket in terms of 
votes—it may do it sorme good—it just 
may help to unify the divided Dem- 
ocrats. “Many of the peace Democrats 
who said in Chicago that there was no 
difference between Nixon and Hum- 
phrey are now beginning to see some 
difference between the tickets,” said for- 
mer Kennedy Speechwriter Theodore 
Sorensen. “Many more statements like 
this one either from Agnew or Nixon 
will take the Democrats as far down 
the road toward unity as can be ex- 
pected. But what really frightens me is 
that Ted Agnew could be a heartbeat 
away from the presidency.” 

Two Brothers. For much of the na 
tion’s history, Vice Presidents were pol- 
iticians included on the ticket for geo- 
graphical or factional balance but oth- 





“THE APT PUPIL’ 


erwise quickly forgotten. Woodrow Wil- 
son's Veep, Thomas R. Marshall, used 
to say: “Once there were two brothers. 
One ran away to sea, the other was 
elected Vice President, and nothing was 
ever heard of either again.” 

Franklin D. Roosevelt's death and 
the accession of Harry Truman—at the 
very dawn of the atomic age—began 
to shock the nation into an understand- 
ing of the importance of the office. 
Dwight Eisenhower's heart attack was 
another reminder that Vice Presidents 
could—and eight times in U.S. history 
did—become accidental Presidents. The 
wave of assassinations of national lead- 
ers underscored the need to select Vice 
Presidents for reasons other than ticket 
balancing or decorativeness. 

Both Hubert Humphrey and Richard 
Nixon insisted, ritualistically, that they 
chose their running mates as the best 
possible men to succeed them in the 
event of death. In the case of the Dem- 
ocratic ticket, the argument was more 





convincing. Edmund Muskie, after two 
terms as Maine's Governor and nearly 
ten years in the U.S. Senate, is as hand- 
somely qualified as almost any other 
Democrat to step into the White House. 
If his Knowledge of foreign affairs is 
rather limited, he deeply understands 
the nation’s domestic problems, espe- 
cially the complex relationships among 
federal, state and local governments, In 
the Senate he led the fight for passage 
of bills on air and water pollution and 
the Administration's controversial Mod- 
el Cities bill for urban development. In 
fact, some Democrats who have wea- 
ried of long exposure to Hubert Hum- 
phrey and the Johnson regime have 
wistfully wished that the ticket could 
be turned upside down, with Muskie 
on top. Richard Nixon, by contrast, suf- 
fers no such unflattering comparisons 
with his running mate 

Neutral Territory. “This was 
the toughest political decision I 
ever made.” Nixon declared 
after combing through his list of 
possible running mates and com- 
ing up with Agnew. To placate 
South Carolina’s Strom = Thur- 
mond and the party’s Southern 
wing, Nixon had to eliminate 
from consideration moderates 
like Oregon’s Mark Hatfield and 
Hlinois* Chuck Percy, Nor could 
he have accepted such conser- 
vative Thurmond favorites as 
Texas’ John Tower or Califor- 
nia’s Ronald Reagan, In the end, 
Nixon went to comparatively 
neutral territory, picking Agnew 
over Massachusetts Governor 
John Volpe. 

In 1960, Nixon had learned 
the dangers of running with a 
more glamorous partner. Henry 
Cabot Lodge, though a popular 
hero of daytime television from 
his days as a debater at the Unit- 
ed Nations, irritated Nixon with 
his rather indolent campaigning 
style. He insisted on a full night's 
sleep and an afternoon nap. He 
made only one major speech a day and 
avoided exhausting handshaking tours. 
Local politicians never forgave him. 
Perhaps worse, from the point of view 
of Southern Republicans, Lodge told a 
New York audience near the climax of 
the campaign that Nixon, if elected. 
would appoint a Negro to his Cabinet. 
The impact of the statement was de- 
batable but, to some, Lodge became 
the scapegoat when the G.O.P. sub 
sequently lost North and South Caro 
lina by relatively narrow margins 

Spiro the Tyro. This year, said a 
Nixon aide, “we wanted a guy with 
some brains and enough strength of 
character that he wouldn't fold up on 
you.” Nixon also wanted a running mate 
who would not upstage him, as would, 
tor example, New York's Mayor John 
Lindsay. As one Nixon agent cracked. 
with unwitting black humor: “You don’t 
want Guys and Dolls coming on be 
fore Death of a Salesman.” 

After Agnew’s selection there were 
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those who thought that Nixon was com- 
ing on more like King Lear, forfeiting 
his kingdom in the first act. Humphrey 
could scarcely contain his glee over Nix- 
on’s choice. Columnists suggested that 
Nixon, having avoided a serious blun- 
der right up to the nomination, had 
finally tripped up. Yet in the following 
weeks, and particularly during the cha- 
otic Democratic Convention, the de- 
cision seemed shrewder than many had 
at first realized. Despite his comparative 
obscurity, Agnew will have wide ap- 
peal in the crucial Border States and 
possibly even in the Deep South. 

During a week of strategic planning 
at Mission Bay, Calif., after the con- 
vention, Nixon advisers put Agnew 
through a crash course in political cam- 
paigning. By the standards of a poli- 
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AGNEWS AT THE EXECUTIVE MANSION* 
Exemplars of suburbia. 


tician like Nixon, who went to the 
U.S. Congress more than two decades 
ago, Spiro is a tyro. Nine years ago he 
was president of the P.T.A. in Bal- 
timore’s Loch Raven Village, and he 
was elected Governor of his small state 
only in 1966, Nixon's staff of instruc- 
tors staged mock press conferences, fir- 
ing questions at Agnew—first obvious, 
then more difficult. “That answer was 
too long,” they would chide him. He 
learned to pare five-minute responses 
to 90 seconds, and to answer with poise 
and care. 

To some extent, the tutoring paid 
off. The press corps at the capitol in An- 
napolis is astonished at the difference 
in manner that Agnew has developed. 


* Left to right: Kim, 12, Susan, 20, Pam, 25, 
Not shown is Son Randy, 22, a Navy Seabee in 
Viet Nam. 
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Where his dealings with reporters back 
home had frequently been chilly and 
curt, he now smiles through press con- 
ferences, answering fluently and fully, 
and sometimes almost bantering, a gift 
that does not come naturally to him. 

Interchangeable Parts. His stumping 
style, however, leaves something to be 
desired. Reciting a prepared text, Ag- 
new’s flat voice falls—tike that of Nel- 
son Rockefeller in similar circumstances 
—into leaden, soporific cadences. Two 
weeks ago, for example, Agnew de- 
livered a well-reasoned and progressive 
speech to the American Political Sci- 
ence Association at the Washington Hil- 
ton. The applause was scattered, and 
several younger members of the au- 
dience even drifted to the room next 
door, where Draft Director Lewis Her- 
shey was holding forth. 

In his first weeks of campaigning, 
Agnew stuck almost exclusively to what 
an aide dubbed his “TFX" speech— 
named for the U.S. fighter-bomber that 
has been tailored for both Air Force 
and Navy use. The speech was a col- 
lection of interchangeable parts to be 
used or dropped according to the au- 
dience. But when recited in Agnew's 
Baltimore accent, with its semi-glottal 
ts and distinctively rounded os, the TFX 
seldom got far off the ground. 

Joe America. Agnew has switched 
from reading texts to the more con- 
genial medium of off-the-cuff speaking, 
which has the disadvantage of encour- 
aging him to be impulsive. He began 
his “soft on Communism” outburst de- 
fensively, in reply to reporters’ ques- 
tions. Later he explained that he sim- 
ply had been angry because Humphrey 
had attacked Nixon as a_hard-lining 
“cold warrior.” “I guess by nature I’m 
a counterpuncher,” he explained. “You 
can’t hit my team in the groin and ex- 
pect me to stand here and smile about 
it.’ He has yet to learn to temper his 
“counterpuncher’s” reflexes with the 
politician's self-restraint. 

Nonetheless, Nixon and his aides in- 
sist that they have no intention of muz- 
zling Agnew. Said Press Aide Herb 
Klein: “We haven't tried to dictate to 
him in any way. You have to allow a 
man of this stature to speak out on his 
own. We've never had a monolithic 
line.” Agnew himself emphasized: “Mr. 
Nixon hasn't put any gag on me.” Nor, 
if the Nixon camp’s judgment of Ag- 
new’s appeal is correct, would there be 
any reason to do so. “This guy is made 
for 1968,” said a Nixon agent. “He's 
Joe America. Follows the Colts. Drinks 
beer. Comes across honest.” 

After the unguarded jab at Hum- 
phrey, Agnew made certain that he also 
came across cautious. Reverting to the 
middle ground during a shopping cen- 
ter appearance in Erie, Pa., he made 
no mention of Communism. “Law and 
order” was judiciously counterweighed 
with a call for equal opportunities. But 
then an incident occurred that illumi- 
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AS Barry Goldwater four years 
ahead of his time? Every read- 
ing of the nation’s temper suggests that 
he was. Tetchy, confused, aggrieved and 
a little fearful, the American electorate 
has moved sharply rightward since Gold- 
water’s conservative banner waved for 
naught in 1964. Today the “silent cen- 
ter” of which Richard Nixon speaks is 
by no means silent—or content with 
the center. 

The moods and motivations of U.S. 
voters in 1968 fit no single, simple 
doctrinaire definition of conservatism. 
Some respond to rational calls for de- 
centralizing federal functions, an old 
creed with new relevance in the day of 
ever larger supergovernment. Others, 
the most vocal and vehement evangelists 
of the New Right, can be said to be 
preaching agin-ism, or negativism, or 
even law-and-orderism—and, in the case 
of George Wallace’s most fervent fol- 
lowers, neo-Know-Nothingism. Above 
all, Americans seem to be swept up in 
a strong if disordered tide of feeling 
that the times are out of joint, that the 
future can take care of itself if only 
present irritations are corrected. 


No Freak Flowering 

The issue of crime on the streets, 
which got Goldwater nowhere, now 
bulks large in politics under the law- 
and-order label. One national poll re- 
ports that 819% of the public believe 
that “law and order has broken down 
in this country.” The same survey finds 
that the public blames rioting Negroes 
and conspiring Communists in almost 
equal measure. The G.O.P. has been 
the minority party for many years, but 
all signs point to a Republican victory 
in November. George Wallace attracts 
a fifth of the votes in opinion polls, 
and shows no indication of fading. Re- 
gardless of how many citizens actually 
vote for Wallace, the significance of 
the rightward trend can hardly be ig- 
nored or marked off as merely a freak 
flowering of kooks and fanatics. Rath- 
er, the New Right, like the New Left 
to which it reacts, has been draining 
off strength from the old middle and de- 
positing it at various points to the right 
of center. For years to come, the im- 
pact may be felt in the form of po- 
larized_ politics. 

What gives conservatism its new wal- 
lop numerically—and carries the Wal- 
lace movement beyond the South—is 
backing among white working-class 
families long identified with the Dem- 
ocratic Party. Add some farmers, lower- 
middle-class white-collar workers and 
small businessmen, and the Wallace base 
is broadened, but not complete. In the 
South, particularly, Wallace's support 
cuts across economic and social lines 
to include bankers, professional men 
and others. Generally, however, his fol- 
lowing is heaviest among those with lim- 
ited education and modest income. 
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To the Right, March—— 


Richard Nixon appeals to the more pol 
ished Democratic defectors 

The United Auto Workers has the 
most liberal leadership in Big Labor 
Yet last week a U.A.W. local in Flint. 
Mich., voted to endorse Wallace. In Co 
lumbus last May, the United Appeal an 
nounced that it was going to feed and 
house some transient participants in the 
Poor People’s March; 500 factory work- 
ers canceled their regular donations to 
the charity drive, and signs appeared 
urging, DON’T DONATE, INVESTIGATE 
UNITED APPEAL. Policemen in suburban 
Cincinnati are circulating petitions that 
demand nullification of Supreme Court 
civil liberties decisions. Frustrated cops 
and gabby cabbies may not be the most 
accurate social sensors, but they have 
become the most visible and audible 
diagnosticians of the trend to the right 
In Pasadena, Texas, the local Wallace 
chairman is Jimmy Alcocer, a member 
of the pipefitters union. “We're sick 
and tired,” he says, “of labor bosses dic- 
tating our vote.” 

The right is sick and tired of many 
things: high taxes, militant Negroes, the 
inconclusive war in Viet Nam, peace 
demonstrators, student rebellions. ghetto 
riots 

That blue-collar workers, many of 
them Roman Catholic, should be mov 
ing rightward ts hardly astonishing. In 
the age of affluence, the old bread-and- 
butter issues that made the Democratic 
Party so attractive a generation ago 
have long lost political relevance. The 
demand for skilled men seems endless 
Pensions, workmen's compensation and 
job security are accepted facts of life 
The dream of home ownership and 
other accouterments of middle-class life 
have been realized by many. Now they 
have material possessions and prest 
to conserve, Now those who would chal 
lenge the status quo—as the unions did 
30 and 40 years ago—are the enemy 

The fact that the disturbers of the 
peace are often black or, even less fath- 
omable, white college kids who blow 
marijuana smoke in the face of the mid- 
die-class dream, adds emotion to the 
situation, The challengers, with their 
strange ways and incessant demands, 
put into question all the values and 
achievements on which the middle class 
has thrived, Further, open housing and 
integrated schools have an_ infinitely 
greater impact on working-class neigh- 
borhoods than on more expensive res- 
idential areas. 


A Clash of Values 


Private interests in the U.S. have fre- 
quently enjoyed Government largesse 
in one form or another: farm subsidies, 
rights of way for railroads, canals, dams 
and other public works that can make 
a community’s future, defense contracts 
that cushion both businessman = and 
worker. Yet ever-growing welfare costs 
and a troubled antipoverty program that 
has yet to buy civil peace smack of 
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something for nothing. The unem 
ployed, over-fectind recipiznis of the 
taxpayers’ generosity seem ever less 
grateful, ever more pugnacious—just as 
organized labor grew more militant with 
each advantage gained. Where will it 
all end? ask many uneasy Americans 
Will the second car or the boat be sac- 
rificed to higher taxes? Will Daughter 
be raped or robbed by a black-nation- 
alist hoodlum or move in with a bead- 
ed, bearded white hippie? Will Junior's 
college career—the dividend of long 
years of saving—end on a picket line or- 
ganized by anarchists who wave Viet 
Cong flags and spit on the Stars and 
Stripes that Dad fought for in World 
War II? In fact, blacks are by far the 
most frequent victims of black crim- 
inals, and there is no real political an- 
swer to youthful excess. Nonetheless, 


racial fear and generational disappro 
bation—on both  sides—are potent 
forces in the politics of resentment. 
This is so not only among blue-collar 
workers. More and more, the clash is 
over fundamental value systems rather 
than public policy, The New Conser- 
vatism has not sprung full-blown from 
one social-economic group in 1968. It 
has been growing for years, and tn dis 
parate directions 

There are important differences be 
tween the gospel according to Gold- 
water and that preached by Wallace 
Goldwater was, and is. an ideological 
conservative with rather classic ideas 
about limiting the activities of Gov- 
ernment. While opposing certain civil 
rights laws, Goldwater never opposed 
racial integration, He admired conser- 
vative intellectuals like William F. Buck- 
ley and Professor Milton Friedman of 
the University of Chicago. Wallace, 
while making an essentially emotional 
appeal, is a functional conservative con 





cerned with such specific issues as seg- 
regation and states’ rights (but not econ- 
omy in government: for a Southern 
Governor, Wallace was a big spender) 
While the Goldwaters and the Buckleys 
disdain Wallace and accept the prag- 
matism of Richard Nixon, there is a 
large overlap among those who knew 
in their hearts that Barry was right and 
those who stand up for America with 
George. Government has grown so large 
and social change has been so swift 
and pervasive that the temptation is to 
ignore the complex reasons 


Nightsticks and Nostalgia 


The New Right, despite its love of 
simple answers, does not want for con- 
tradictions. It bases its appeal on pro- 
tecting the hectored individual against 
the encroachments of Government, but 
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CHEERING WALLACE SUPPORTERS IN MILWAUKEE 


attacks the Supreme Court when it 
acts to protect the individual against 
the Government's police powers. One 
of the more revealing Gallup polls of re- 
cent months asked whether citizens 
wanted new appointees to the Supreme 
Court to be conservative or liberal. The 
response was pro-conservative, 51% to 
30%. The economic group strongest 
for this view was the $3,000-$5,000 
bracket—the very segment that would 
seemingly benefit most from a liberal 
court’s decisions on criminal procedures 

Sadly, the drums and fifes of the 
right’s march drown out the very 
voices that might contribute most to a 
conciliation of the nation’s conflicts. The 
problems confronting America today all 
demand hard thinking and constructive 
debate. They will not be solved by the 
nightstick or by nostalgia for more tran 
quil times. Moreover, a determinedly ret- 
rogressive body politic could inflame 
forever the sores that merely irritate it 
today 
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SENATOR EDWARD BROOKE 
Troubled by the facets. 


nated both Agnew’s character and his 
campaign style. Agnew had just com 
pleted his customary pitch that there 
can be no U.S. withdrawal from Viet 
Nam without an “honorable settle- 
ment,” The audience was responding 
well. Agnew made a rhetorical reach 
and asked: “Are we going to stop the 
bombing?” 

To his astonishment, a handful of 
pro-McCarthy collegians in the crowd 
cried back: “Yes, yes, yes!” The heck- 
ling, the first that he had encountered 
in the campaign, continued through his 
next several sentences. Agnew was bad- 
ly shaken. His voice lowered with emo- 
tion, his face reddened. Quickly ending 
the speech, the candidate departed for 
the airport ahead of schedule. 

A New Life Style. Agnew is a pride- 
ful and successful self-made man who 
is still insecure about certain things. In 
some ways, he is like the younger Rich- 
ard Nixon, before Nixon moved to New 
York City and achieved the serenity of 
a lucrative six-figure law practice. Like 
Nixon, Agnew grew up in somewhat 
straitened circumstances. His father, 
Theodore Spiro Anagnostopoulos, came 
to the U.S. from Greece in 1897 and 
shortened the family name. He became 
the owner of two Baltimore restaurants 
(the Brighton, the Piccadilly), but even- 
tually wound up selling groceries from 
the back of a truck during the De- 
pression. After young Agnew graduated 
from Forest Park High School, he stud 
ied chemistry for three years at Johns 
Hopkins, then switched to the Univer- 
sity of Baltimore. Having interrupted 
his education to serve four years in the 
Army during World War II, he re- 
ceived a night-school law degree from 
Baltimore in 1947 

In 1946, under the influence of a se- 
nior partner at the law firm where he 
was working, Agnew changed his reg 
istration from Democratic to Repub- 
lican. He had his earliest experience in 
practical politics working during the 
*50s in the four successful U.S. House 
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races of Congressman James Devereux, 
a conservative Marine war hero. By 
then, Agnew had adopted a life style 
that has influenced his personality and 
political views ever since. He had moved 
from the city of Baltimore to Balti- 
more County and become a suburbanite. 

Sodded Lawns. Ted Agnew, now 49, 
and his wife Judy, 47, were exemplars 
of the postwar generation of married 
couples who settled in the suburbs to 
raise their families in an environment 
of newly laid asphalt, freshly planted 
saplings, water sprinklers on sodded 
lawns and prefabricated houses. The 
Governor prefers evenings in the rec- 
reation room of the 19th century Gov- 
ernor’s mansion, which Judy has re- 
modeled in what she calls “Victorian 
with chintz.” There, Agnew shoots bil- 
liards, listens to stereo (Lawrence Welk 
is the family favorite) or plays a fu- 
rious game of pingpong. One good-na- 
tured rumor has it that Agnew’s squint, 
which all but hides his eyes in hooded 
crescents, is the result of watching too 
much football on television. One of the 
special advantages of his office is that 
various Baltimore Colt linebackers and 
defensive ends can accept invitations to 
dinner at the mansion. 

In 1957, with a civic-minded interest 
in the progress of the prospering horse- 
shoe-shaped county that rings the city 
of Baltimore, Agnew accepted an ap- 
pointment to the county board of zon- 
ing appeals. Three years later, he made 
his first attempt at elective office, but 
ran dead last in a five-way race for 
judge of Baltimore County circuit court. 

Apotheosis. Nixon has designated 
Agnew as the ticket’s urban authority, 
but in fact his expertise is somewhat 
more specialized. In 1962—thanks 
mainly to the bitterly divided Democrats 
—he was clected to a four-year term 
as Baltimore County Executive. As the 
apotheosis of the new suburban man, 
Agnew learned not the problems of the 
ghetto but those of the subdivisions out- 
side the city’s scabrous core. Still, 
Agnew backed and signed an ordinance 
barring discrimination in some public 
accommodations—one of the first such 
ordinances in the nation 

His record in the Governor's man- 
sion was also laudably progressive. Even 
though Maryland’s voters register 3 to 
1 Democratic, Agnew was elected to 
the governorship in 1966 because, once 
again, the Democrats had been split by 
a bloody primary campaign. His op- 
ponent was Baltimore Contractor 
George P. Mahoney, a buffled-headed 
segregationist who campaigned on the 
slogan: “Your home is your castle—pro- 
tect it.” Agnew staked out a moderate 
position, emphasizing the need for fis- 
cal responsibility and tax reform. 

Maryland’s fifth Republican Gover- 
nor in 180 years, Agnew proved to be 
an eminently competent and imaginative 
chief executive. In contrast to some of 
his predecessors, he was positively rev- 
olutionary. Enjoying a year-long hon- 
eymoon with the Democrat-dominated 
state legislature, he pushed through a 





graduated income tax and obtained pas- 
sage of one of the nation’s toughest 
state antipollution laws, He also won re- 
peal of the state’s 306-year-old antimis- 
cegenation law and signed the first state- 
wide open-housing law below the 
Mason-Dixon line (which was across 
Maryland’s northern border). The law 
was limited to dwellings of more than 
five units, but Agnew later said he might 
even favor “total open housing.” 

Personal Offense. In spite of that 
splendid record, the man from the sub- 
urbs was never fully attuned to the bru- 
tal realities of Baltimore's gritty ghet- 
tos. Last spring’s riots in the wake of 
Martin Luther King’s assassination 
wrought a peculiar change in Agnew. 
When he saw the Negroes who had 
helped him to defeat Mahoney rioting 
in the ghettos, he took it practically as 
a personal offense, reacting in the style 
of the stiff-necked counterpuncher 

Having restored order with National 
Guard and federal troops, he summoned 
about 100 of the city’s black moderate 
leaders to a conference, Agnew dressed 
them down like a prison warden. He ac- 
cused them of conspiring with such 
black radicals as Rap Brown and sug- 
gested that they had abdicated their 
leadership. “I publicly repudiate all 
white racists,” he said, “I call upon 
you to publicly repudiate all black rac- 
ists. This, so far, you have not been will- 
ing to do.” Seventy of the Negroes 
angrily rose and walked out. State Sen- 
ator Verda Welcome, who had praised 
Agnew as “a wonderful, honest states- 
man” after the antimiscegenation law 
was repealed, now snapped: “He Is a 
wolf in sheep's clothing.” 

Toward the Ticket. When some 300 
students from dilapidated, predominant- 
ly Negro Bowie State College appeared 
at the State-house to protest their 
school’s condition, Agnew refused to 
see them, ordered out the state police, 
who arrested 227. “I was not going to 
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respond while they were putting the 
pressure on,” Agnew said. Curiously, 
the Governor had already doubled the 
school’s budget and added capital funds 
to upgrade the college. What annoyed 
him was that the demonstrators had 
failed to make an appointment with 
him, Agnew cherishes a routine gov- 
erned by an appointments calendar as 
neatly arranged as the rows of bun 
galows in a subdivision 

The Negro disorders so affected Ag- 
new that eventually he seemed to be act- 
ing at complete odds with his earlier 
record. He implied that fleeing looters 
ought to be shot on sight by police. He 
claimed that the Kerner Commission 
Report on ghetto rioting might actual 
ly abet further disorder. When the 
Poor People’s Campaign arrived in 
Washington, he condemned the John 
son Administration for allowing 
the marchers to camp on public land 
Those gut reactions at once neutral- 
ized his liberal image and sent him 
toward a place on the G.O.P. national 
ticket. 

“There can be a mystique about a 
man,” Nixon said of Agnew after the 
convention. “You can look him in the 
eye and know he’s got it. This guy has 
got it.” What Agnew has got is a re- 
flexive feel for how millions of fellow 
Americans view the world—many of 
them through suburban windows. It is 
another question whether he also has 
the qualities of leadership, intellect and 
judgment that are required, in an age 
of instant communications and_ther- 
monuclear weaponry, of a man who 
might some day be thrust into the presi- 
dency of the U.S. Agnew has certainly 
made some errors of judgment in the 
campaign so far, but the campaign is rel- 
atively young. As things stand now, the 
name Agnew could indeed become a 
household word in the U.S. His con- 
duct in the next several weeks will de- 
termine just what sort of word it is. 
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THIRD PARTIES 


Neither Tweedledum 


Nor Tweedledee 

The scene possessed a grotesque im- 
propriety. At the tomb of Abraham Lin- 
coln in Springfield, IIL, Alabama’s 
George Corley Wallace, symbol of un- 
regenerate Southern racism, reverently 
placed a wreath of red and white flow- 
ers. Said Wallace: “It's good to be in 
the land of Lincoln.” 

Lincoln land, along with many other 
areas in the North, seemed fertile 
ground indeed for Wallace’s third-party 
candidacy, About 3,000 people greeted 
him at the airport in Illinois’ capital 
city, many driving as far as 100 miles 
and waiting hours under a hot sun to 
hear him take out after “scummy an 
archists” and pseudo intellectuals. In 
Springfield, Mo., he drew the biggest 
political crowd ever to assemble in the 
city square—more than 10,000 people 
In Milwaukee, 5,000 filed into the mu- 
nicipal auditorium, along with 600 heck- 
lers, to listen to Wallace’s perfervid 
oratory. Nearly everywhere, he put forth 
a strident defense of the nation’s po- 
lice. “If they could run this country 
for about two years,” he cried, “they'd 
Straighten it out,” 

No Exaggeration. Wallace asserted 
that the two major parties are as close 
as- “Tweedledum and Tweedledee,” 
since both are “owned by the Eastern 
Establishment.” For 100 years, he said, 
“both parties have looked down their 
noses and called us rednecks down here 
in this part of the country. I'm sick 
and tired of it, and on November §, 
they're goin’ to find out there are a lot 
of rednecks in this country.’ 

From every indication, Wallace is not 
exaggerating. A Gallup poll last week 
showed that millions of U.S. union 
members are turning to Wallace, with 
S0% declaring for him in the South, 
12% in the rest of the nation. Hum- 
phrey’s labor support has fallen cor- 
respondingly, to only 42%. Since Gal 
lup began surveying union people in 
1936, no other Democrat has ever done 
so poorly with blue-collar workers 
There is a good chance, too, that union 
men—as well as the legions of other 
middle- and lower-middle-class people 
at whom Wallace's appeal is aimed— 
will be able to vote for him in all 
50 states. Ohio, the last major hold- 
out, was ordered by Associate Justice 
Potter Stewart to put the Alabam- 
jan’s name on the ballot pending 
a hearing by the Supreme Court next 
month 

Equal Fire. Though Wallace had 
hitherto spent most of his time attack- 
ing Democratic liberals, last week he 
finally turned equal fire on the G.O.P 
“If you vote the national Republican 
ticket,” he told a Little Rock, Ark., au- 
dience, “you have thrown your vote 
away.” In 1952, he reminded them, Re- 
publicans said “pretty things” to the 
South, but then appointed Earl Warren 
to the Supreme Court. “The national 
Republican Party, for the first time since 
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Reconstruction, put the bayonet in the 
backs of the people of Arkansas.” Rich- 
ard Nixon's Southern strategy, he 
added, was an attempt to “con” the 
South into repeating the mistake. 

He recalled how Nixon told South- 
erners during the G.O,.P. Convention in 
July that the Republican Party had no 
intention of ramming anything down 
anybody’s throat. “He's correct about 
that,” said Wallace. “He and Mr. Ei- 
senhower and Mr. Warren have already 
rammed everything down our throats 
there is to ram. Well, we gonna have a 
good throat-clearin’ on Nov. 5.” 

For those who cheered and hollered, 
it hardly mattered that Wallace had yet 
to put forth a platform—or even hint 
at his vice-presidential running mate 
A. B. (“Happy”) Chandler, the former 
Governor and Senator from Kentucky, 
was about to be anointed last week, 
but his relatively moderate record on 
race proved too much for key Wallace 
men. A press conference to announce 
the choice was put off, and Wallace 
said he would decide on a Veep “when 
the spirit moves me.” Chandler, now 
70, was undismayed., “I wouldn't change 
my position if I could,” he said. 

Wallace does not, of course, openly 
espouse racism, preferring to talk about 
law and order and let his listeners sup- 
ply their own villains, Last week he 
complained that both the Democrats 
and the Republicans were trying to 
swipe the issue from him. “I was the 
first one to speak out on law and or- 
der, about a year and a half ago,” he 
said. “Now they usin’ our phrase.” That 
is regrettably true, but Wallace can 
console himself with the knowledge 
that no one else has ridden the is- 
sue with quite the cowboy abandon 
that he has. 
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Handicapping the Presidential Stakes 


50-state survey by TiME correspondents last week found 
ample justification for the pessimism that pervades the 
Humphrey camp. Were the election to be held now, Nixon 
would win handily, capturing 34 states with 328 electoral 
votes (needed to win: 270). Hubert Humphrey, by contrast, 


can be conceded only ten states, plus the capital, all of 
which command 121 votes. Four Deep South states, with 
39 votes, belong to George Wallace, while Michigan and 
Pennsylvania, with 50 between them, are rated tossups, Hum- 
phrey is so far behind in the backstretch of this presidential 
race that he is running third in half a dozen states. 

But the race has barely begun, and 1968 has proved re- 
peatedly—and jarringly—that it is not a good year for pre- 
dictions. Only 100 of Nixon’s votes are “safe,” most of 
them coming from Western and Midwestern states where 
he is all but unassailable. And though Humphrey's only 
truly secure territory is the District of Columbia (3 votes). 
his candidacy is not altogether bankrupt. 


The assumption that Wallace will damage Nixon in the 
South and Humphrey in the North may be at least partly 
wrong. In Southern and Border states, he does threaten 
Nixon. A late Wallace surge could give the Alabamian five 
more states—the Carolinas, Tennessee, Florida and Arkansas 
—and swell his electoral vote to 91. Or it could siphon 
enough votes away from Nixon to enable Humphrey to eke 
out a few unexpected victories. In the North, Wallace is cut- 
ting into the normally Democratic blue-collar wards. But a 
substantial number of those votes might have gone to 
Nixon this year because of the “law-and-order” issue, and 
now may be denied him. In any case, despite signs of rising 
Wallace strength in Missouri, Indiana, Nebraska, Kentucky, 
Montana and Wyoming, there is only a slim chance that he 
will throw a deadlocked election to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Still, with seven weeks to go, there is enough 
time for events in Paris, Viet Nam or the ghettos—or a se- 
rious campaign gaffe—to scramble all the equations. 


For now, here is the way the votes 
stack up: 

Alabama (10 electoral votes): On 
the third party candidate's home turf, a 
pushover for Wallace. 

Alaska (3): A solid G.O.P. orga- 
nization under Governor Walter Hickel 
should carry the once safely Democratic 
state for Nixon. 

Arizona (5): Though Democrats 
hold a 3-to-2 edge in voter registration, 
Barry Goldwater's state is Nixon's, too. 

Arkansas (6): Wallace runs well in 
Orval Faubus’ old stomping grounds, 
but it should go to Humphrey. 

California (40): Governor Ronald 
Reagan should help Nixon to repeat 
his 1960 victory. The feuding Dem- 
ocrats have not even begun to work 
for H.H.H. 

Colorado (6): Nixon, at a gallop. 

Connecticut (8): Labor leaders can 
no longer deliver the vote as they used 
to in industrial areas. Nixon leads. 

Delaware (3): A swing state, going 
strongly against the in party, Nixon. 

District of Columbia (3): A Negro 
vote of 63% and phalanxes of Federal 
employees make this Humphrey's lone 
safe harbor. 

Florida (14): Nixon leads. Hum- 
phrey trails even Wallace, who has con- 
siderable strength in rural northern 
counties and some suburbs. 

Georgia (12): Humphrey had the 
edge until a delegation-seating squabble 
in Chicago angered many moderates. 
Now Wallace is ahead. 

Hawaii (4): For Humphrey. 

Idaho (4): Nixon, as in 1960. 

Illinois (26): Nixon lost the state in 
1960 by 8,858 disputed votes, most of 
them supplied by Mayor Daley's Cook 
County machine. This time, there is 
doubt that King Richard can repeat 
the feat. 

Indiana (13): As in 1960, Nixon's, 

lowa (9): A win for Nixon again, 
by a country mile. 

Kansas (7): The nation’s self-pro- 
claimed “most Republican” state went 
for Johnson last time, could conceivably 
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go to Wallace, But right now it belongs 
to Nixon. 

Kentucky (9): The voters turned 
down Catholic John Kennedy in 1960 
and Nixon, who benefited then, is like- 
ly to win again this time. 

Louisiana (10): Even Democrat John 
McKeithen, a relatively progressive 
Governor, dares not support Humphrey. 
Wallace has it. 

Maine (4): As popular Ed Muskie 
goes, so does the state. Humphrey. 

Maryland (10): Agnew’s coattails in 
his home state are less sturdy than are 
Muskie’s in Maine. Humphrey. 

Massachusetts (14): Wallace is 
drawing heavily from both candidates, 
but not enough to undermine Hum- 
phrey’s long lead. 

Michigon (21): Since 1960, when 
Nixon lost by a scant 67,000 votes, 
state registration rolls have shrunk by 
300,000, mostly in Democratic strong- 
holds. Sull, the race is so tight that the 
weight of the Wallace vote (20% or 
so) is likely to decide the winner. 

Minnesota (10): For native son 

H.H.H., but by no great margin. 

Mississippi (7): Wallace country. 

Missouri (12): Humphrey has a bare 
edge in a state that J.F.K. won by a 
hair, and L.B.J, by a landslide. 

Montana (4): Nixon, though Wallace 
could make things uncomfortable. 

Nebraska (5): There's no catching 
Nixon, who won his biggest margin 
(62.1%) here in 1960. 

Nevada (3): A 2-to-l Democratic 
state, but Humphrey may finish third 
this year, with Nixon winning and Wal- 
lace placing. 

New Hampshire (4): Nixon again. 

New Jersey (17): Wallace shows 
muscle in riot-scarred Newark and oth- 
er cities, but not enough to threaten Nix- 
on’s big lead. 

New Mexico (4): Nixon by a nose. 

New York (43): Barring any up- 
heavals, the G.O.P. upstate vote is not 
likely to outweigh the Democratic New 
York City vote, where Humphrey's pre- 
carious advantage rests. 


North Carolina (13): A strong local 
ticket, headed by G.O.P. Gubernatorial 
Candidate James Gardner, gives Nixon 
the lead in a tight three-way race. 

North Dakota (4): Nixon's the one. 

Ohio (26): The Democratic machine 
has been a shambles since Chicago. 
Nixon, comfortably. 

Oklahoma (8): Nixon, despite a 
heavily Democratic (4 to 1) voter-reg- 
istration edge. Humphrey may well run 
behind Wallace, who has scored as high 
as 28% in recent polls. 

Oregon (6): Nixon all the way. 

Pennsylvania (29): A tossup, with a 
heavy (10-12%) Wallace vote likely to 
decide the issue. 

Rhode Island (4): For Humphrey, 
notwithstanding popular G.O.P. Gov- 
ernor John Chafee’s work for Nixon. 

South Carolina (8): Nixon over Wal- 
lace, thanks mainly to Strom Thur- 
mond's blessing. 

South Dakota (4): Easily Nixon's. 

Tennessee (11): Currently tight, but 
Negroes, labor and loyal Democrats will 
probably save it for Humphrey. 

Texas (25): Conservative Democrats 
are of a mind to sit on their hands and 
let Nixon, who lost by only 46,000 
votes in 1960, go all the way. 

Utah (4): A liquor-by-the-drink is- 
sue will bring out a heavy Mormon 
vote, fattening Nixon's already wide 
margin. 

Vermont (3): Another one of Nix- 
on’s certainties. 

Virginia (12): Nixon, unless Wallace 
draws away enough G.O.P. votes to 
allow Humphrey to squeak by. 

Washington (9): Humphrey is some- 
what distrusted as the sort who wants 
to “give something to everyone.” so 
Nixon will likely get it all. 

West Virginia (7): With kickback 
and tax-evasion scandals erupting in the 
Democratic state administration, Nixon 
holds a slim lead. 

Wisconsin (12): Nixon, teamed with 
popular Governor Warren Knowles, 
leads. 

Wyoming (3): Nixon country 
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DEMOCRATS 


Dissidents’ Dilemma 

In Portland, Ore., the building that 
once housed the headquarters of Eu- 
gene McCarthy's volunteers is now the 
campaign headquarters for Nixon and 
Agnew. Directly across the street is the 
Humphrey-Muskie headquarters, a 70- 
foot walk for any dispossessed McCar- 
thyites in search of a cause. But last 
week, in Portland and across the na- 
tion, few were taking the stroll. 

Their reluctance to make it rattled 
Hubert Humphrey, who invoked his 20- 
year friendship with Gene McCarthy 
to ask once again for his support. “It 
is inconceivable to me that we wouldn't 
be together when the choice is between 
Nixon and Wallace and myself,” he 
said, In a brief Washington press con- 
ference, McCarthy merely announced 
that he would not declare support for 
any candidate until his return from a va- 
cation on the French Riviera, He added 
that he would probably not decide to 
back Nixon. 

The great majority of his followers 
would agree. Some have even gritted 
their tecth and gone to the aid of their 
party. But many of them are bitter, 
angry and frustrated: a number of 
youthful campaigners now actively op- 
pose Humphrey by working in Nixon's 
youth division, A few disgruntled Mid- 
west supporters even vow that they will 
protest by voting for George Wallace. 
Ann Hart, Michigan Senator Phil Hart's 
daughter, who tirelessly helped from 
New Hampshire on, says she cannot 
“in conscience” vote for Humphrey. 
Sue Moores, a 27-year-old Seattle 
housewife, puts her objection more 
bluntly: “I won't vote for a phony even 
if he’s a Democratic phony.” 

Some McCarthy dropouts strike a 
wistful note. Says Nobel Prizewinning 
Biochemist Arthur Kornberg of Stan- 
ford, who had never worked in politics 
before the McCarthy campaign: “I 
thought I could make some contribu- 
tion, but it is very disappointing to 
have the business-as-usual people tak- 
ing over.” McCarthy's celebrity corner 
is largely in despair. Actor Walter Mat- 
thau calls the Humphrey-Nixon face- 
off “a choice between strychnine and 
arsenic.” Paul Newman, one of Me- 
Carthy’s busiest advocates at the con- 
vention, promises “a month of serious 
drinking” before he decides whether to 
support Humphrey actively, though he 
has already decided at least to cast his 
ballot for him, Only Steve Allen among 
McCarthy's Hollywood supporters has 
thus far lent his name to the Hum- 
phrey campaign. 

Artist Ben Shahn, 70, who drew post 
ers for F.D.R.'s 1944 campaign, did 
the same for Henry A. Wallace in 1948 
and this year produced the McCarthy 
peace poster, plans to sit the election 
out, “I don’t have a candidate,” says 
Shahn, “I feel disenfranchised.” There 
are temptations, though, “I'm thinking 
of doing a painting called The Hap- 
piness Boys, showing Humphrey and 
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Muskie dancing in straw hats—going 
offstage.” 

New Coalition. The McCarthyites 
who have switched colors and lined up 
behind H.H.H. are more frequently the 
political pros who value party alle- 
giance. Some are in races in which 
party unity is important. Thus Oregon’s 
Wayne Morse has solidly endorsed 
Humphrey. lowa’s Governor Harold 
Hughes. who nominated McCarthy for 
President, is not even anxious to have 
McCarthy support his own senatorial 
campaign—until and unless the Min- 
nesotan also supports the national tick 
et. as Hughes does. 

Others are working to take over the 
party and remake it to their own spec- 
ifications. New Hampshire's David 
Hoeh, New York's Al Lowenstein, 
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Georgia's Julian Bond and Wisconsin's 
Donald Peterson, who talked himself 
hoarse making McCarthyite motions at 
the convention, are hoping eventually 
to gain control of the party machinery 
through the New Democratic Coalition, 
headquartered in Minneapolis. 

Numerous dissidents are putting pres 
sure on Humphrey to modify his views 
in exchange for their support, Michigan 
McCarthyites returned home from Chi 
cago and in a subsequent state Dem- 
ocratic convention pushed through a 
Viet Nam statement approximating the 
national convention's rejected minority 
plank, Thus armed, they may now of- 
fer to back Humphrey in exchange for 
a permanent role in the Michigan par- 
ty structure, 

Virtually every liberal Democratic or- 
ganization not already for Humphrey 
may ask some price for its support, 
The Americans for Democratic Action 
will meet this week to decide whether 








to endorse Hubert, and John Kenneth 
Galbraith boasts: “Only our people can 
elect him.” But, he insists, “we aren't 
going to endorse the war. We aren't 
going to endorse the old foreign-policy 
priesthood that got us into this mess, 
and we aren't going to endorse the 
right of the Chicago police to beat up 
the youngsters who work for us. So ev- 
erything depends on whether Humphrey 
comes clean on these issues.” 

If he does not, most McCarthyites 
will dutifully go to the polls anyway to 
vote for local candidates, write in Me- 
Carthy’s name, vote for a fourth party 
in the few: places where that will be pos- 
sible, or simply leave the presidential 
box unmarked. Unmarked ballots are 
counted in presidential elections, and 
the abstainers hope that there will be 
enough of them to shake the party 
hierarchy. 

Picking Up the Pieces. The most dis- 
affected of the McCarthyites cast them- 
selves in the role of both punisher and 
redeemer, U.C.L.A. Philosophy Profes- 
sor Donald Kalish, a leader of Los An- 
geles’ Peace Action Council, insists that 
a Humphrey defeat “must be resound- 
ing™ so that Democrats will know bet- 
ter next time. Anne Marcus, executive 
director of Robert (The Man from 
U.N.C.L.E.) Vaughn's Dissenting Dem- 
ocrats, says more harshly that the party 
“should be destroyed.” In their dream, 
these apostles of apocalypse see them- 
selves picking up the pieces after the di- 
saster and building a new party. 

The trouble with that approach is 
that it is often the regulars who pick 
up the pieces after a disaster; witness 
the comeback of Richard Nixon, the 
G.O.P.’s_ man-in-the-middle after the 
party's monumental 1964 drubbing. 
Even if the McCarthyite irregulars were 
to succeed in wrecking the old party 
structure in order to build a new one, 
they might also succeed in guaranteeing 
an eight-year White House tenancy for 
Richard Nixon, 


CHICAGO 


Daley’s Defense 

At his first press conference after 
the battle of Chicago, Mayor Richard 
Daley was gruff and to the point. “Gen- 
tlemen,” he said last week, thrusting 
his jaw out for angry emphasis, “get 
this thing straight for once and for all. 
The policeman isn’t there to create dis- 
order, The policeman is there to pre- 
serve disorder.” 

It was, of course, a verbal slip by a 
man famous for his bouts with the lan- 
guage, Yet it said perhaps more than 
the mayor intended. Despite a 77-page 
official “white paper” and a blanket en 
dorsement of his police by Daley him- 
self, city authorities had yet to con 
vince thousands who were there that 
the Chicago cops had been anything 
less than brutal to demonstrators, news- 
men and almost anyone else who got 
in their way during the four days of 
the Democratic Convention. 

Like the city’s official accounting, Da- 
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ley’s 25-minute, press-conference de- 
fense bore only slight resemblance to 
the events, Sometimes the mayor just 
got the facts wrong. He told reporters. 
for example, that they “forgot entirely 
that the confrontation was not created 
by police. The confrontation was cre- 
ated by people who charged police.” 
There was no such charge by dem- 
onstrators during the most notorious 
confrontation in front of the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, At other times, the may- 
or magnified incidents to bolster his 
case. What would they do, he asked re- 
porters, if someone tried to blind the 
man standing next to them by hurling 
oven cleaner? Though oven cleaner may 
have been used as a weapon by a few 
protesters, it was not the standard equip- 
ment that Daley and others implied 
By the police department's own count, 
only five of 198 injuries to police could 
have been caused by spray in the face 

Daley left out entirely anything that 
tended to discredit his police. While con- 
ceding reluctantly that police work, like 
any other human enterprise, can be im- 
proved, he stubbornly maintained that 
the police operations had been nothing 
short of “magnificent.” 

The Toll. Judging from letters that 
continued to flood newspapers and TV 
stations, many around the country 
agreed. Most of the evidence, which 
continued to come in during the weck, 
pointed the other way. The Medical 
Committee for Human Rights said that 
more than 1,000 civilians required med 
ical treatment as a result of police ac- 
tion. The city report had counted 60. 

One of the most poignant cases was 
reported by Chicago's American, which 
has been generally sympathetic to the 
police. Hoping to find his runaway son 
among the yippies, Wilhelm Vill, 59, 
an immigrant steelworker from Estonia. 





asked two policemen in Lincoln Park 
for help. Before he could finish telling 
them about his son, Vill said, they ap- 


proached him with their billy clubs 
ready. While one grabbed his arm, the 
other asked: “What do you want, you 
rotten bum?” Taken to the station 
house, Vill, a nondrinker, was booked 
on charges of drunkenness and dis- 
orderly conduct. 

The charges were dismissed in court 
last week, but Vill’s anger remained. 
“Shame on him, that police,” he said 
“IT am scared now to turn to police 
Now where we turn when we need 
help? We need better order for the 
human being.” 


THE CONGRESS 


The Fortas Film Festival 

Berating the U.S. Supreme Court 
used to be the fairly exclusive pastime 
of racists and other right-wing extrem- 
ists. Now it has become a more pop- 
ular preoccupation. Many people who 
think that U.S. society is somehow sick 
tend to blame the court for much of 
the rise in crime, the loosening of mor- 
als, the racial conflict and the general 
air of permissiveness. Most of those 
complaints have welled up in the ac- 
rimonious debate in the Senate over 
Lyndon Johnson's nomination of Abe 
Fortas to become the nation’s 15th 
Chief Justice. Last week the argument 
grew angrier, and opposition to Fortas 
stiffened. As the fight moved toward a 
climax within the next two weeks, it 
seemed likely to increase the divisive- 
ness in the land and become an im- 
portant Campaign issue. 

Darkened Offices. The fight against 
Fortas was stepped up on two fronts. 
One was being carefully led on the Sen- 
ate floor by Michigan Republican Rob- 





DALEY AT PRESS CONFERENCE 
More truth in the slip than the paper. 
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ert P. Griffin. The other was pressed 
within the Senate Judiciary Committee 
by Republican Strom Thurmond, the 
gentleman Torquemada from South 
Carolina, Thurmond continued to ham 
mer at an emotional, if elusive issue 
pornography. He condemned the fact 
that Fortas had voted with the court ma- 
jority in a S-to-4 decision holding that 
a Los Angeles exhibitor did not violate 
the law with his raunchy films. The rul- 
ing made it easier for U.S. exhibitors 
to show films featuring total male and 
female nudity. 

Day after day last week, Thurmond 
buttonholed his colleagues to watch the 
films in darkened Senate offices. One 
aide of Richard Nixon called it “the 
Fortas Film Festival.” The Senators 
were not titillated but shocked, and 
they left the showings in a grim mood 
The screenings apparently swayed some 
votes away from Fortas. Senators know 
that middle-class opposition to pornog- 
raphy is rising, and the subject—like 
the Supreme Court itself—has become 
a symbol of what is wrong in the U.S. 

It mattered little that nobody really 
knew what Fortas thought about the 
films. The court judgment involving 
them was one of the many per curiam 
decisions, which do not require Justices 
to write their opinions. In an obscenity 
case, what is often at issue is not the 
merits or demerits of the film, but the 
manner in which it was seized, the le- 
gality of the prior court action, and the 
definition of obscenity in the individual 
situation. Definitions have been vague 
ever since the landmark Roth decision 
of 1957, eight years before Fortas was 
appointed an Associate Justice. That de- 
cision established several broad criteria 
of tolerance, all of which have created 
problems of interpretation. 

Fortas’ interpretations vary, depend 
ing on the case. In 1966, he voted with 
the S-to-4 majority to uphold the con- 
viction of Eros Publisher Ralph Ginz- 
burg on grounds that he pandered to 
prurient interests by using overly sug- 
gestive advertising. But that did not 
make much of an impression upon East- 
land, Thurmond and critics even far- 
ther to the right. In a large mailing, 
the fanatically right-wing Liberty Lobby 
accused Fortas of being a convinced 
revolutionary and a supporter of the 
pornography industry. 

Fat Free. Fortas was asked to ap- 
pear before the committee for still an 
other grilling last week, but he de 
clined. Convinced that they had done 
sufficient damage to torpedo Fortas, the 
Opposition forces on the committee 
agreed to send the matter to the Sen- 
ate floor this week. There it will run 
into trouble—and not only on the por- 
nography issue. The skillful managers 
of the case against Fortas, notably Sen- 
ator Griffin, saw to it that new reve- 
lations about the Associate Justice were 
brought out almost every day, More 
doubts were raised by a disclosure last 
week that Fortas had accepted $15,000 
for 18 hours of summer-school teach- 
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ing at American University’s law school 
Though some other Justices accept fees, 
there ts an ethical question about wheth- 
er they should. What aggravates the 
question of Fortas’ particularly generous 
fee is that it was donated by five big 
businessmen who some day may well 
have matters of interest come before 
the court. 

Other questions about Fortas nagged 
the Senators. The objections to his role 
as Lyndon Johnson's backstairs adviser 
were heightened by reports that Fortas 
had substantially rewritten a first ver- 
sion of the President's 1966 State ot 
the Union Message. Some Senators 
were also bothered by the fact that 
Chief Justice Earl Warren had not real 
ly resigned, but has only opted to re- 
lire if and when a successor was agreed 
upon. Republicans, scenting victory in 
November, thought that was a ploy to 
prevent Nixon from naming his own 
Chief Justice. 

No Withdrawal. With all that, Re 
publicans and Southern Democrats 
were In a strong position to block the 
appointment with a filibuster. Hubert 
Humphrey challenged Richard Nixon 
to call Republicans off the filibuster, so 
that the case could come to a vote, 
which Fortas would probably win, Nix- 
on refused, but tried to steer a middle 
course that would not overly displease 
either liberals or conservatives. He 
called Fortas an able jurist, expressed 
his own distaste for a filibuster, but 
said that he did not want to interfere 
with a Senate matter. 

Minority Leader Everett’ Dirksen, 
who favors Fortas and opposes the fil- 
ibuster, despairs of the outcome. He es- 
mates that SO Senators will vote 
against shutting off debate, leaving far 
fewer than the two-thirds needed for 
cloture, After two failures on a cloture 
vote, Majority Leader Mike Mansfield 
is likely to withdraw the nomination, 
and the court will open its new session 
next month with Warren back on the 
bench 

If that happens, Johnson will be fur- 
ther humiliated, the status of Fortas di- 
minished, and the reputation of the 
court further tarnished, Equally impor- 
tant, members of the court in the fu- 
lure may be reluctant to take unpop- 
ular stands, lest they lose the chance to 
become Chief Justice. Since Fortas’ 
chances seem so hopeless, some friends 
have recommended that he withdraw 
his nomination, The embattled jurist 
has not done so, and plans to fight to 
the end. 


EXTREMISTS 


The Panthers’ Bite 

“If Huey goes, the sky’s the limit.” 
For almost a year now, the black and 
white communities of Oakland, Calif.. 
arrayed against each other in uneasy en- 
mity, have heard the words with grim 
fascination. The threat was made by 
the friends of Huev P. Newton, the 26- 
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year-old ex-convict who heads the Black 
Panther Party for Self-Defense. And 
the Black Panthers have caught the pub- 
lic eye as the most extreme of the 
black extremists. 

Newton was accused of killing a cop 
in a gunfight, for which he could have 
gone to the gas chamber. Last week, in- 
stead. he was found guilty of man- 
slaughter, and now he faces two to 15 
years in prison. Though there were only 
a few racial outbursts to mark the 
court’s finding. no one in Oakland was 
taking threats by Black Panthers with 
anything but seriousness 

In the two years since the first tiny 
pack of Panthers emerged in Oakland, 
they have seized pre-eminence in the 
Black Power movement. They are not 
only militant but also militaristic. They 
have guns, determination, discipline and 
the makings of a nationwide organi- 
zation, In a dozen black ghettos, Pan- 
thers prowl in uniform: black jackets, 
black berets, tight black trousers. They 
proclaim their right to bear arms, and 
they have an affinity for violence. Com- 
mitted to revolution, devoted to some 
hard-line Chinese Communist double- 
talk, they are gathering notoriety as an 
American Mao-Mao, 

State of War. The Panthers are the 
largest and fastest growing of the ul- 
trafadical Negro groups. Lately, Pan- 
thers have been opening dingy store- 
front headquarters in Los Angeles, Se- 
attle, Newark and Washington, D.C. 
Chapters are rapidly being established 
by Stokely Carmichael, who, along with 
some other former members of the Stu- 
dent Nonviolent Coordinating Commit- 
tee, has switched to the Panthers. Es- 
timates of their national membership 
run from just under 1,000 to upwards 
of 5,000, 

Their appeal is to bravado. A state 
of war exists between them and the po 
lice, whom the Panthers always. call 
“pigs.” In Seattle and Brooklyn, police 
have been ambushed by snipers close 
to Panther hangouts. A pair of Pan- 
thers are being held as suspects in the 
fire bombing of a McCarthy-for-Presi- 
dent center in San Francisco. Two 
weeks ago, Panthers cradling rifles in- 
vaded a Seattle high school where 
Negro students were terrorizing whites. 
Other Seattle Panthers shook down stu- 
dents for protection money in another 
school. Federal law officers have a 
strong hunch that some Panthers aug- 
ment their membership dues with 
burglaries. 

Not surprisingly, police get tough 
with Panthers. In April, the group’s 17- 
year-old treasurer was shot dead by 
Oakland police after a gun battle, In Au- 
gust, three other members were killed 
in a shooting match with Los Angeles 
police. Shortly after Newton was con- 
victed, two Oakland policemen drove a 
patrol car past the Panthers’ local head- 
quarters and riddled the front window 
with bullets. The men, on duty but ob- 
viously drunk, were immediately  sus- 








NEWTON’S PORTRAIT RIDDLED BY POLICE BULLETS 
Something of an American Mao-Mao, 


pended from the force and charged 
with a felony. 

The Convincer. In the group's hi- 
erarchy, Newton is flanked by his min- 
ister of information, Eldridge Cleaver, 
the ex-convict author of Soul on Ice 
(Time, April 5), who is the presidential 
candidate of the multiracial Peace and 
Freedom Party. The code of the Pan- 
thers is a ten-point manifesto, written 
by Newton in 1966, that calls for com- 
plete black control of the businesses, po- 
lice and courts in Negro areas. Newton 
also demands freedom for all Negroes 
in prison and draft exemption for Ne- 
groes. Last week Herman B. Ferguson. 
who is under indictment for a con- 
spiracy to assassinate moderate Negro 
leaders, advised an audience of 200 
Brooklyn slum dwellers on how to han- 
dle arguments with white merchants 
about overdue bills. His admonition 
take a Panther along as a convincer. 

Sometimes there is more menace 
than reality to the Panthers’ bloodthirsty 
bluster. Leaders justifiably claim that 
they helped cool the summer by ar 
guing against riots that pit blacks against 
an overwhelming white force. Yet they 
cry tor an ultimate bloody upheaval at 
some future time when blacks will have 
a tactical advantage. A heavy majority 
of Negroes reject this sort of thing as ri- 
diculous mumbo jumbo. But many mod- 
erates are too intimidated by the Pan- 
thers to speak out, and quite a few like 
the way they stand up to white au- 
thority and foster black pride. But un- 
less the white community reaches out 
in a more meaningful spirit of broth- 
erhood, desperate and embittered young 
Negroes will continue to answer the 
Panthers’ call 
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TIME ESSAY 


AMERICAN ROULETTE: THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


Ts single most vilified provision of the U.S. Con- 
stitution has no immediate bearing on the critical is- 
sues of civil rights, inflation or war, although ultimately 
its effect on them is immeasurable. Nor does the passage 
involve the two “pops” for which reformers have been 
crusading in recent months: popular nationwide pri- 
maries and popular tax-supported campaign financing. It 
concerns instead the 59-word paragraph in Article 2 of 
the Constitution that establishes the Electoral College as 
the mechanism for choosing a President. In the 180 
years since ratification, more than 500 proposals have 
been advanced in Congress for abolishing or altering the 
College. Forty reform amendments are currently before 
the House Judiciary Committee, and debate about the 
function and wisdom of the system is reaching the high- 
est pitch in decades. 

The reason for the fuss this year is the possibility, ex- 
aggerated though it may be, that George Corley Wallace 
and his “spoiler” third party could conceivably capitalize 
on the proportional mathematics of the College and 
deny victory to cither major-party candidate. Wallace 
would thus deadlock the results of the Nov. 5 voting, and 
—with just two weeks remaining before Inauguration Day 
—could throw the election into the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Political Scientist James MacGregor Burns 
says of the U.S. electoral process: “It's a game of Rus- 
sian roulette, and one of these days we are going to 
blow our brains out.” Most Americans might agree with 
Burns’ appraisal if only they understood how the process 
works. 

Unless he is an elector, no American votes directly 
for the “President of his choice.” Instead, voters in each 
state decide between slates of opposing electors chosen 
by the contending parties. In Kansas, for example, voters 
who put their X beside Richard Nixon's name this Nov. 
5 will actually be choosing seven Republicans, among 
them Dean S, Evans Sr., 47, a Salina grain and cattle 
dealer and regular party contributor. Kansans who pre- 
fer Hubert Humphrey will actually vote for seven Dem- 
ocrats, including Mrs. Georgia Neese Clark Gray, 68, a 
Topeka bank president and U.S. Treasurer under Harry 
Truman. 

Each slate of electors is equal in number to the total 
of the state’s U.S. Senators and Representatives, a de- 
vice that grants small states the same disproportionate 
share of influence that they obtain from their two Sen- 
ate votes. New York, with a population 50 times that of 
Nevada, has only 14 times as many electoral votes. Laws 
in each state award all its electoral votes to the state- 
wide winner, no matter how large or small his plurality. 
The winner-take-all device applies whether the popular 
vote is light or heavy, and in the “one-party states” it 
often discourages dissidents from voting. 


Jerry-Rigged Improvisation 

Forty-one days after they are named, the electors 
meet in their state capitols to choose the President. Le- 
gally, they are free to select whomever they please, al- 
though custom and party discipline usually bind them to 
the nominee they have pledged to support. If no can- 
didate wins a clear majority of the electors’ 538 votes, 
the contest moves to the House of Representatives, where, 
in theory, the 26 smallest states, with 17% of the U.S. 
population, could impose on the nation a President of 
their own choosing. 

Most American historians oversimplify the origins of 
the College when they write that the constitutional drafts- 
men of 1787 did not trust the people to choose a Presi- 
dent directly. In part, the Electoral College plan did 
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emerge as a compromise between the patrician view of 
government and the belief, shared by James Madison 
and Gouverneur Morris, that Americans should elect 
their President directly. Also important, however, was a 
seamier accommodation with slavery. The Southern states 
had already forced a provision into the Constitution that 
permitted three-fifths of their slaves to be tallied in de- 
termining their seats in the House of Representatives— 
even though the slaves could not vote. Direct presi- 
dential election would have undercut that advantage. 
The Electoral College allowed the South to swing the nu- 
merical weight of its slaves without granting them suf- 
frage. “In politics,” writes Constitutional Historian John 
Roche, “there are no immaculate conceptions. The Elec- 
toral College was merely a jerry-rigged improvisation 
which has subsequently been endowed with a high theo- 
retical content. It had little in its favor as an institution— 
as the delegates well appreciated.” 

Even while George Washington held office the new 
American nation was moving toward a two-party system. 
Though the Founding Fathers had intended the electors 
to choose the two best men in the land to be President 
and Vice President, the nominating function was quickly 
grabbed by the parties. In 1796, when one Federalist elec- 
tor in Pennsylvania voted for the opposition, an exas- 
perated colleague uttered the now classic definition of 
the clector’s job: “What, do I chuse Samuel Miles to de- 
termine for me whether John Adams or Thomas Jef- 
ferson shall be President? No! I chuse him to act, not 
think.” With electors emasculated, party leaders in a few 
states pushed through the winner-take-all method of 
awarding a state’s total electoral vote to the popular-vote 
champion. 


His Fraudulency 

Almost from the outset, the collegiate arrangement 
proved troublesome. In the election of 1800, Democrat- 
Republican Thomas Jefferson drew the same number of 
electoral votes (73) as his vice-presidential running mate, 
Aaron Burr. The divided House took 36 ballots to re- 
solve the deadlock and place Jefferson in office. The 
12th Amendment, requiring separate electoral votes for 
the offices of President and Vice President, was adopted 
four years later. The system has not changed since. 

More trouble developed in 1824, With the Federalist 
Party all but dead, the presidential vote split among four 
Democrats. Kentucky’s Henry Clay and Georgia’s Wil- 
liam H. Crawford each won 13% of the popular vote, 
and their electoral votes were enough to deny a majority 
to Andrew Jackson, the popular winner with 152,933 
votes (42.2%). In the House, Clay threw his support to 
the runner-up, John Quincy Adams, who had collected 
31.9% of the popular vote. Clay’s action made Adams 
President, and by no small coincidence, Clay became Sec- 
retary of State. Though Jackson later won two terms in 
the White House, his demands for direct election by the 
people were ignored. 

Jackson's arguments against the process came back to 
life in 1876, when New York's Democratic Governor 
Samuel J. Tilden won the popular presidential vote with 
4,287,670 ballots (50.9%). Even so, a special commis- 
sion awarded the electoral votes of four disputed states 
to his opponent, Ohio’s Republican Governor Rutherford 
B. Hayes, who thereupon squeaked into the White House 
by one electoral vote. Newspapers promptly pilloried 
Hayes as “His Fraudulency.” 

Nearly a century ago, Sam Tilden made light of his 
electoral loss by saying: “I shall receive from posterity 
the credit of having been elected to the highest position 
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in the gift of the people. without any of the cares and re- 
sponsibilities of the office.” It is doubtful if a loser in 
one of today’s superheated campaigns would be so grace- 
ful—or indeed whether a minority President like Adams 
or Hayes could deal with Congress or the world on so mi- 
nuscule a mandate. Both Harry Truman in 1948 (with 
49.6% of the popular vote) and John Kennedy in 1960 
(49.5%) were hampered in their dealings with Congress 
by their minority status 

Most free-world governments grant their Chief Exec- 
utive a more powerful mandate. Save for Argentina, Fin 
land, India, Portugal and West Germany, which use 
modified Electoral College systems, democratic nations 
that have written their constitutions in the years since 
1787 have generally avoided the Electoral College com- 
promise in favor of cither direct popular election (as in 
France and Mexico) or a variation on the English par- 
llamentary system 

Over the years, would-be reformers of the U.S. sys- 
tem have looked both abroad and inward for a better elec- 
toral technique. Their proposals have taken four general 
tacks: 

THE AUTOMATIC PLAN was first described by Thomas 
Jefferson in 1801 and was urged as recently as 1966 by Lyn- 
don Johnson. It would abolish the electors, award their 
votes to each state’s popular winner, and thus eliminate 
unpledged and “faithless electors” (17 in the past two dec- 
ades) who might break their party pledges. Chief draw- 
back of the automatic system: it would not abolish the 
two features that contribute to the election of minority 
Presidents: the winner-take-all system, and the unequal 
weights given to voters in different states 

THE RUNOFF PLAN would keep a deadlocked election 
out of the House by holding a runoff election between the 
top two candidates in order to determine their electoral 
vote. It, too, would maintain the chance of a minority 
President. 

THE PROPORTIONAL PLAN would break up the winner- 
take-all state blocks and award electoral votes in direct ratio 
to popular votes within the states. As proposed in 1950 
by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, it be- 
came the first electoral reform in 130 years to win the re- 
quired two-thirds Senate majority, but died in the House 
a few months later. South Dakota’s Republican Senator 
Karl Mundt has for many years supported a similar 
plan, under which electors would be chosen by con- 
gressional district, thus weakening “the present inor- 
dinate power of organized pressure groups in the big- 
city states.” Liberal opponents (J.F.K. among them) have 
countered both proposals, arguing that as long as rural 
states can Outvote urban ones in the Senate, the big-city 
minorities need their electoral swing strength as a coun- 
terbalance. As Political Scientist Clinton Rossiter wryly 
notes: “One gerrymander deserves another.” 

DIRECT POPULAR ELECTION goes beyond the automat- 
ic, runoff, proportional and district plans, which are quasi 
reforms at best. D.P.E. would allow U.S. voters to choose 
their man without the doubtful screen of electors and 
the possibility of backroom deals. The Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 and the Voting Rights Act of 1965, along with 
the anti-poll-tax amendment of 1964, greatly increased 
Negro registration in the South (from 12% in 1947 to 
57% this year). The result was to leave those states less 
reason to fear being overwhelmed, under D.P.E., by 
states with more liberal voting requirements. The leading 
D.P.E. crusaders are the staid American Bar Association 
and Birch Bayh, the Democratic Senator from Indiana 
who successfully floor-managed the 1965 fight for a pres- 
idential-succession amendment. Their proposal has back- 
ing from a 1967 Gallup poll showing 65% of the 
country in favor. Though Mundt contends that direct vot- 
ing would violate the federal principle preserving sep- 
arate voices for each state, Senate Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield notes that the states are already well rep- 
resented in the Senate and House. 

Nonetheless, many authorities believe that the Elec- 
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toral College is necessary to sustain the nation’s bipar- 
tisan stability. “The sure way of killing the two-party 
system is to go to direct election of the President.” ar- 
gues Yale’s Alexander Bickel. Every four vears, he claims. 
five or six men would get into the election under a va- 
riety of party labels. Some would be eliminated, but in 
round two the bottom men would sell off their support 
for political favor, In many ways, it would be no dif- 
ferent from having the election thrown into the House 
of Representatives every year. To meet that concern, 
Bayh’s bill would require the victor to have only a sim- 
ple plurality but at least 40% of the popular vote. 
Should no candidate reach that mark, the top two 
would compete in an immediate runoff. Most state, House 
and Senate races have been decided in this manner for 
years, and so strong is the two-party habit with voters 
that only two Presidents—John Quincy Adams and Abra- 
ham Lincoln—have ever won on less than 40% of the 
popular vote 


The Logical Step 
Bayh’s 40% rule would scrap the constitutional lever 
that permits a “spoiler” like George Wallace to mount a 
sectionally based threat out of proportion to his popular 
strength. To swing an election, any future third party 
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would have to win more than 20% of the nationwide 
vote, Some observers fear that this would severely check 
the historic power of third parties to press new ideas or 
important compromises on the major parties. Reform ad- 
vocates, however, contend a major party that loses badly 
enough is always in the market for the new ideas and vot- 
ing groups a minority party reveals. Nixon's alliance 
with ex-Dixiecrat Strom Thurmond, for example, seems 
aimed at siphoning off Wallace votes into the Repub- 
lican tank. 

Though the chances of an electoral debacle in 1968 
may seem remote, the very tempo and tone of U.S. de- 
mocracy demand reform of the anachronistic Electoral 
College. The long-term trend of the American political 
system is toward direct democratic participation of the 
voter in government at every level. State legislatures, 
which originally chose most presidential electors, ceded 
that role in the early 1800s; their constitutional right to 
elect U.S. Senators was relinquished to the electorate 55 
years ago by the 17th Amendment. State laws restricting 
the vote to landowners virtually disappeared by 1850, 
and in 1920 women won the vote. Recent franchise laws 
and reapportionment decisions have dramatically ad- 
vanced the work of ensuring a fair and equal vote for 
every citizen. Direct popular election of the President is 
the next logical step. 
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IDEOLOGICAL SCHISM IN THE COMMUNIST WORLD 


The aim of socialism is the elimination 
of the fragmentation of humanity in 
petty states and the individualism of na- 
tions—not only the coming closer of na- 
tions to each other, but their merger or 
fusion, 

—Lenin, 1916 


The task of the Communist parties 
[abroad] is to support Soviet power, 
since the Soviet Union is the mainstay 
of the revolutionary movement in all 
countries. 

—Stalin, 1925 


HE Soviet Union has always ar- 

gued that it was more than just a na- 
tion. As the fountainhead of an ideol- 
ogy that promised to right the world’s 
wrongs and usher in a golden age of 
peace and equality among men, it has 
possessed a unique mystique and pres- 
tige that enhanced its already formi- 
dable power as a huge and populous 
sovereign state. As the defender of Com- 
munism, moreover, the Soviet Union 
long could do no wrong in the eyes of 
its followers the world over, The image 
of Russia as the ideological motherland 
was buffeted by the defiance of Yu- 
goslavia’s Josip Broz Tito, the invasion 
of Hungary and the unseemly quarrel 
with Communist China—but the So- 
viets have up to now managed to main- 
tain their ideological primacy. Now, 
after three weeks of continuing protest 
among Communists abroad over the in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia, there is a se- 
rious question about how long Russia 
can exert that primacy over the minds 
of the world’s many millions of Mos- 
cow-oriented Communists. 

The Soviet Union itself has openly 
recognized the problem, In a long com- 
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mentary, Pravda admitted that “many 
people, including Communists in fra- 
ternal parties,” did not agree with the 
Soviet Union's action in Czechoslo- 
vakia. Pravda put the blame on the in- 
ability of outsiders to perceive that a 
“quiet counter-revolution” had, in fact, 
been going on in Czechoslovakia. One 
must not wait, wrote Pravda, “for the 
shooting of Communists and the ap- 
pearance of gallows before going to 
the aid of the adherents of socialism.” 
Such tortuously dogmatic reasoning was 
apt to exacerbate rather than calm the 
anger of Communists abroad. As Is- 
racli Foreign Minister Abba Eban ob- 
served: “The Soviet Union has lost 
one of the great dimensions of its for- 
cign policy, namely the remarkable ca- 
pacity that it had to appeal to the 
minds and consciences of millions of 
people outside its borders.” 

Unprecedented Defiance. Russia's 
Czechoslovak invasion may, in fact, 
prove to be a watershed in the de- 
velopment of Communism that could 
surpass in importance the breakaways 
of Yugoslavia and China from what 
was a monolithic world organization at 
the close of World War II. In an un- 
precedented show of defiance, the great 
majority of the world’s 88 Communist 
parties have refused to approve Mos- 
cow’s action against Czechoslovakia. Al- 
bania, China's Adriatic ally, even seized 
on the occasion last week to announce 
its complete withdrawal from the War- 
saw Pact. 

A few parties, most notably the big 
French one, have backed off somewhat 
from their initial condemnation of the 
Soviets. The switch is not a change of 
mind but an effort to prevent their 
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own membership from splintering over 
the issue, But many of them now seem 
determined to convert Communism 
from an international ideology into a 
basis for national parties that can com- 
pete for votes without having to look 
over their shoulders at masters in Mos- 
cow. Says Dr. Wolfgang Abendroth, a 
political science professor at West Ger- 
many’s Marburg University: “This use 
of tanks destroyed the last few threads 
of religious fixation that bound the par- 
ties in the West to Moscow.” 

The mood of new-found indepen- 
dence was typified last week by Luigi 
Longo, the secretary-general of the Ital- 
ian Communists, who form West Eu- 
rope’s largest Marxist party. Writing in 
the party newspaper, Longo bluntly ac- 
cused the Soviets of resuming the cold 
war. He warned that his party would 
not attend the planned summit meeting 
of Communist parties in Moscow in No- 
vember unless Warsaw Pact forces with- 
drew from Czechoslovakia. Ernst Fi- 
scher, the Austrian Communist theo- 
retician, called for another kind of con- 
ference—one of all the West European 
Communists—to found “an  indepen- 
dent and autonomous movement.” 

Pure Aggression, At the same time, 
the mood has changed markedly among 
Europe’s old-line leftists, who in the 
past all too gullibly accepted Soviet out- 
rages—such as the slaughter of the ku- 
laks and Stalinist purges in the 1930s 
—as necessary if regrettable acts in the 
defense of Communism. Even Bertrand 
Russell, who normally reserves his wrath 
for the U.S., condemned the invasion 
of Czechoslovakia. Asked his opinions 
of the Russians’ behavior, venerable left- 
ist Jean-Paul Sartre replied: “I consider 
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It’s the best way to judgea 


color tv set. And it’s.very simple. 


All you have to do is look at 
some real faces on the screen. 

Flesh colors are very 
subtle. If a color tv can show 
you a good close-up of a face, it 
can show you a good 
anything else. 

That’s why Philco has 
concentrated on the flesh tones. 
We have a special circuit that 
produces a wide range of flesh 





colors. It’s in every big-screen 
set we make. The faces don’t 
jump toa violent red or green 
the moment you touch the tint 
control. In fact, we think Philco 
gives you the finest flesh tones 
in the business. 

We also have an exclusive 
tuning system which makes 
sure you get the proper color 
signal on every channel. Even 
in fringe areas. And we havea 
special control which lets you 


Philco proposes 
The Face Test. 


adjust the picture as sharp 
or as soft as you like. 

So don’t buy a color tv set 
if you’ve only seen it showing 
cartoons, Give it The Face Test. 
Bugs Bunny looks good on 
almost any color tv. But 
people don’t. 
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Philco gets the faces right-The rest is easy. 


Announcing your next car: 


It can have a cockpit. 


Instead of just a seat and a dashboard. 





The great new Chrysler. 


Your next car can have 
a fresh new styling concept. 
A fluid curved line that shapes 
a cylinder instead of a box. 
Every cubic inch of space is 
functional, designed to comple- 
ment its occupants. 

Your next car can enclose 
you in this cockpit of curved 
glass windows, soft vinyl seats, 
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and a sound-absorbing ceiling. The great new Chrysler for 1969. 
A quiet array of lighted instru- 
ment gauges is within your reach. 4 ‘ “ 

Your next car can give / 
you sweeping visibility, more | | | i +) S LE R 
comfort, complete performance, 
and a joyous heart. yi 

And your next car is a car Wat 


you can move up to. Easily. CHAYSLER 
Your next car is here today. MOTORS CORPORATION 


























It comes from across the border. 
But you can buy it across the street. 


Let’s put an end to a myth right now. Crown Royal is right here at home. In 
You don’t have to go to Canada any- your own neighborhood store. In your 
more for this legendary Canadian whisky. | own neighborhood tavern. 


But before you go out and buy it, there 
are two things you really should know. 
First, Crown Royal costs you more 
than other whiskies. 

Second, it tastes better than 
other whiskies. 

You spend a little. 
But you live a little. 
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it pure aggression of the sort that ts de- 
fined in terms of international law as a 
war crime.” 

The Soviet action also produced se 
vere misgivings among Europe's New 
Left. Ever since their rise to prominence 
a few years ago, the Continent’s young 
revolutionaries have derided Soviet 
Communism as too bureaucratic—and 
in many cases too establishmentarian— 
to appeal to today’s youth. Even so, 
they still felt a powerful ideological in- 
clination toward Moscow, where, after 


all, a revolution once triumphed. That 
attitude has now changed. The New 
Leftists feel that the Soviets have be- 


trayed Communist principles; they are 
bracketing Russia with the U.S. as a su- 
perpower that cannot keep its hands 
off small countries. Of course the com- 
parison ts hardly exact, since the U.S. 
intervened in Viet Nam in order to res- 
cue an established government from 
subversion while the Soviets invaded a 
friendly neighbor in order to undermine 
au government that was struggling to 
gain a measure of independence and 
freedom 

West Berlin's Republican Club, a 
New Left citadel, charged that “the con- 
cept of proletarian internationalism has 
been subordinated by the top leadership 
of the Soviet Union to a strategy of sta- 
bilizing and maintaining their own dom- 
inant position.” Says Tariq Ali, the 
Oxford-educated Pakistani who leads 
Britain's New Left) “What has been 
made clear in Czechoslovakia is that 
Marxist concepts are not being applied 
in the Soviet Union. If Moscow felt 
the need to intervene somewhere, it 
should have been in Viet Nam.” 

Pleasing Peter. Adding to Commu 
nism’s internal turmoil, the Czechoslo- 
vak episode naturally raises severe 
doubts in the free world about the 
course that Communism ts taking. Ever 
since the cool-off after the 1962 Cuban 
missile crisis, Most people have felt that 
Soviet Communism, with its renewed 
stress on peaceful coexistence and the 
introduction of some capitalist-style eco 
nomic reforms at home, was becoming 
violent and more pragmatic. In- 
deed, such a development was taking 
place, though most Westerners optimis 
tically overestimated the depth and im 
pact of the new trend 

The lesson of Czechoslovakia is that 
the Soviet leaders do not operate from 
ideology or stated principles unless it 
serves their political purpose to do so 


less 


What was involved in Czechoslovakia 
was an expression of Russian nation 
alism and military power, Feeling en 


dangered by a political threat and an 
unsafe border, the Soviets elected to vi 
olate their own principle of noninter 
vention. They thus prejudiced their po 
sition as world leader of Communism 
in order to secure the territorial in 
tegrity of what they must consider their 
European empire. Peter the Great would 
have done the same 

All this bears on the 
how the U.S. should 
ward the Soviet Union 


debate ove 
behave to- 


Some argue 


now 
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that the U.S. should scuttle all attempts 
at détente and arms control to protest 
the Russians’ behavior. To be sure, an 
evenhanded strengthening of NATO's 
conventional defenses is in order, and 
the U.S. must insist on foolproof sur- 
veillance clauses in any nuclear-arms-re- 
duction treaty. London Historian Walter 
Laqueur points out: “As Soviet foreign 
policy becomes less Communist in char- 
acter, it also becomes less predictable 
and rational. The ideological appeal of 
Soviet Communism no longer exists. 
but the Soviet Union still has built-in 
drives toward expansion.” 

For the short term, Britain's Victor 
Zorza, one of the few Sovietologists 
who predicted a Soviet intervention in 
Czechoslovakia, feels that the West must 
apply selective measures, such as the 
cancellation of trade and cultural ex 
changes, to influence the Soviet lead 
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DUBCEK WITH CHIMNEY SWEEP 
Cowed and depressed by the daily drivel. 


ership, which seems to be divided on 
the Czechoslovak Says Zorza 
“There are people in the Politburo say 
ing, ‘We have to push them hard be- 
cause we have already expended so 
much political capital.” The proper 
amount of Western pressure could help 
the moderates win the day. However, 
this is a dangerous game, and by car 
rying the boycott too far, we could dam- 
age the liberals. The timing has to be 
precise, Not too much. Not too little.” 
Culture Magnet. For the long run 
the U.S. should continue its efforts for 
détente, That is not because it 
dones the Soviet acts in Czechoslovakia. 
but because the magnet of Western cul 
ture and trade—as tt has already done 
in Czechoslovakia—must inevitably cre 
ate a which liberalization 
will be too great a temptation for the 
Communist countries to This ts 
particularly important now because the 
Russians themselves are being forced 
to udmit that dissent is present—and 
growing—among the intelligentsia, who 
realize that the only way to a more ef- 
ficient modern state 1s through greater 
freedom of 
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con- 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Where the Captives Forge 
Their Own Chains 


Into the inner courtyard of Prague's 
Hradéany Castle one morning last week 
rumbled a long cavalcade of black Ta 


tra limousines. From them stepped 
Party First Secretary Alexander Dub- 
éek, the ministers of his regime and 
> 


277 members of the National Assembly 
Only a few months ago, these men had 
gathered in the historic castle to enact 
the reforms that started Czechoslovakia 
on its brief but exhilarating attempt to 
reconcile Communism with human free- 
doms, Now, under the threat of Soviet 
invaders, they came to dismantle their 
own democracy 

Total Supremacy. Assembling in the 
castle’s ornate white and gold Spanish 
Hall, the Deputies clearly understood 





SVOBODA AFTER RECEIVING FLOWERS 


that any resistance to their Soviet mas- 
ters was senseless. Dubéck’s regime had 
drafted a series of bills that fulfilled 
many of the demands of the Moscow ac 
cord, In that accord, the Soviet leaders 
had promised to ease their grip on the 
country as it returned to what the So- 
viets consider “normal.” In quick suc 
cession, the National Assembly reim 
posed censorship on Czechoslovakia’s 
press, revoked the right of assembly 
aad association, abolished the small 
non-Communist political groupings that 
had grown up during Czechoslovakia’s 
springtime of freedom, and reaftlirmed 
the total and irrevocable supremacy ot 
the Communist Party. By afternoon, it 
was all over, Only two Deputies had 
abstain on the press bill, Oth 
were all unanimous 
captives forged 


dared 
erwise, the 
In that manner, the 
therr own chains 
Another important 
eted onto Czechoslovakia in) Moscow 
Journeying to the Soviet capital, 
Czechoslovak Premier Oldfich Cermek 
put his Signature on a new seven-year 
economic agreement that abolishes any 
hope that Czechoslovakia might be able 
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funds and know-how in the 
West to revitalize its disastrously out- 
moded industry. The agreement was an- 
other barter deal, similar to earlier ones 
that ruinously shortchanged the Czecho- 
slovaks; they must deliver trucks, heavy 
pipe and other manufactured goods to 
the Russians in return for raw mate- 
rials. In addition, both countries will co- 
operate in the construction of a long 
Pipeline to carry natural gas from the 
Soviet fields in western Siberia to 
Czechoslovak plants near KoSice. 

A While Longer. Meanwhile, the 
drab sameness of Communist confor- 
mity once more settled over the coun- 
try and stifled its spirit. Ordinary 
Czechoslovaks seemed cowed and de- 
pressed. Press, newspaper, radio and 
television spewed forth daily drivel 
about happy factory workers, joyous 
farmers and the blessings of Marxism, 
They could do little else. Under the cen- 
sorship rules, the press is forbidden to 
mention that Czechoslovaks were killed 
and wounded by the invading armies. 
It is also forbidden to talk about the 
damage that trigger-happy Soviet sol- 
diers and their tanks inflicted on 
Czechoslovak buildings and autos. 
Above all, there must be no criticism 
of Warsaw Pact countries or use of the 
word “occupation.” Censors canceled a 
nationwide TV and radio address by 
Dubéek one hour before broadcast time 
because he planned to say that the re- 
sumption of censorship was to be only 
a temporary measure. A few days later, 
he finally got to make his speech, but 
the section on censorship was deleted. 

Despite continued Soviet press at- 
tacks on Prague counter-revolutionaries, 
the Czechoslovaks appeared, at least 
for the moment, to have avoided even 
harsher Soviet measures, such as mass 
arrests. To a large degree, they owed 
that to Soviet First Deputy Foreign 
Minister Vasily Kuznetsov, who had ar- 
rived in Prague the week before as Mos- 
cow's viceroy for its captive land. A 
skilled diplomat, Kuznetsov outranks 
Ambassador Stepan Chervonenko. Af- 
ter assessing the situation, he reported 
to Moscow that things were not going 
as badly for the Kremlin as Chervo- 
nenko had made out. He said that Dub- 
ek and President Ludvik Svoboda 
should be given a while longer to make 
good on the Moscow accord. As the 
Czechoslovaks did, in fact, fulfill the 
first part of the demands, the Soviets re- 
ciprocated by withdrawing the remain- 
der of their 275,000 troops* from the 
cities into bivouac areas in the suburbs 
and countryside. Many Czechoslovaks 
feared that no matter how much they 
bent to Soviet will, some Red Army 
units would remain in the country. That 
fear was buttressed by the fact that 
seven Soviet divisions already were dig- 


to seek 


* Reports on the number of Soviet troops 
in Czechoslovakia have varied widely. The 
Czechoslovaks put the total at more than 600,- 
000. The U.S. Defense Department uses a fig 
ure of between 250,000 and 300,000. The 
West German intelligence estimate is the low- 
est of all: 220,000 
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ging in along the West German border 
and emplacing tactical missiles. 

Kuznetsov also seemed to be doing 
what Chervonenko had dismally failed 
to do: lining up an alternative leader to 
Dubéek. On a one-day flying visit, Kuz- 
netsov went to the Slovak capital of 
Bratislava for a chat with Gustav Hu- 
sak, the Slovak party secretary whose 
recent public criticism of Dubéek’s han- 
dling of Czechoslovakia’s short-lived re- 
form program won favorable mention 
in the Soviet press. Kuznetsoy’s visit en- 
couraged speculation in Czechoslovakia 
that the Soviets hoped ultimately to re- 
place Dubéek with Husak when the 
switch could be made without needlessly 
inflaming the country’s turbulent polit- 
ical atmosphere. 

Choosing Freedom. As part of the 
normalization program, Dubéek and his 
colleagues issued a proclamation ap- 
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pealing to Czechs abroad to come home. 
“Your place is here,” it said. “Czecho- 
slovakia needs your capabilities, knowl- 
edge and education.” The Czechoslovak 
leaders even issued special assurances 
that there would be no reprisals against 
returnees. Throughout Western Europe, 


where there are now an_ estimat- 
ed 60,000 Czechoslovak “tourists,” 
Czechoslovak embassies are holding 


briefing sessions to try to convince those 
who fled to return home. Some Czecho- 
slovaks, especially those who had been 
caught abroad by the invasion, were in- 
deed returning. But others, notably sci- 
entists, professors and artists, sought 
asylum abroad, Australia sent a Qantas 
Boeing jetliner to Vienna to pick up 
164 refugees, including many scientists 
and their families, for emigration Down 
Under. Canada also sent a jet. Under 
the circumstances, the refugees could 
hardly be blamed for choosing the free- 
dom that had been so cruelly wrested 
from their countrymen at home. 
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EAST GERMAN YOUTHS STUDY ARMY RADIO TECHNIQUES 
Be smart, sing a lot and learn to shoot. 





EAST GERMANY 


The Ulbricht Jugend 


By the flickering light of hundreds 
of torches held aloft at East Berlin's So- 
cialist Memorial, some 2,000 young East 
Germans chanted the oath in unison, 
“In the light of the holy flame,” they 
cried, “true to the legacy of the best 
sons and daughters of our people, we 
pledge to prepare ourselves well through 
premilitary training and to be coura- 
geous, disciplined soldiers of tomorrow, 
loyal to our socialist fatherland.” 

The ceremonies, so reminiscent of 
the dark rites of the Hitler Jugend, 
marked the end of a busy season for 
the Society for Sport and Technology 
(Gesellschaft fiir Sport und Technik). 
All summer long. G.S.T,’s 600,000 East 
German boys and girls between 14 and 
18 had been learning drill and marks- 


exteacpto =9Manship, parachuting and 
radio operating. 
In a way, G.S.T. was 


Communist Boss Walter Ul- 
bricht’s answer to Czecho- 
slovakia, as speakers at last 
week's rally in East Berlin 
made plain. The contagious 
enthusiasm of the young 
Czechoslovaks for liberal- 
ization sent a chill down UI- 
bricht’s spine. His response 
was direct: to bring his own 
teen-agers out of the coffee 
shops in what amounts to a 
junior branch of the Volks- 
armee. G.S.T. provided a 
handy vehicle for just that. 
Linked with the party since 
its founding in 1952, it was 
taken over by the Defense 
Ministry in 1956. It re- 
mained litthke more than a 
harmless sports club until 
Ulbricht jabbed it into ac- 
tion this spring. 

Worth the Expense. Re- 
cruiting efforts were stepped 
up, G.S.T.’s curriculum was 
overhauled, and children at 
summer camp found themselves playing 
“civil war games.” G.S.T.’s publication 
advised that East German youth “must 
not only be smart and sing a lot, but 
be able to shoot as well.” The orga- 
nization today is primarily a premilitary 
training unit, commanded by a major 
general and allotted $7.5 million a year. 

For the Volksarmee, G.S.T. seems 
to be worth the expense: this summer 
200 of its graduates went directly into 
the army as noncoms. More than half 
of all recent army trainees have learned 
their basics in G.S.T. courses, Just as 
important to Ulbricht’s hopes of Keep- 
ing the lid on in East Germany was an- 
other lesson taught at G.S.T.: how to 
take orders. “G.S.T. training,” said De- 
fense Minister General Heinz Hoff- 
mann, “must also accustom the young 
continually to firm discipline and order, 
and teach them to follow orders of the 
trainers with respect and without dis- 
cussion.” That, too, had an all too fa- 
miliar ring. 
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Collision Course 


In the clear desert air, Israeli out- 
posts along the Suez Canal were read- 
ily visible targets for Egyptian gunners. 
The Egyptians aimed their artillery well 
in advance. Then last week, they sud- 
denly opened up along the 70 miles of 
the canal with the heaviest sustained 
barrage that the Arabs have succeeded 
in laying on the Israelis since their hos- 
tilities began in 1948. As shells whined 
in around them, the surprised Israelis 
fired back. In a 34-hour duel before 
both sides bowed to a United Nations 
cease-fire call, the Egyptians killed ten 
Israeli soldiers and wounded 18, Israeli 
shells killed five Egyptian soldiers and 
15 civilians, injured another 104. Un- 
characteristically, the Israelis stopped 
firing first, and the Egyptians had the 
last shot, 

That artillery ambush signaled the 
opening of a fresh front of harassment, 
this time along the canal, which has 
been more or less quiescent since last 
year’s Six-Day War. It was also a mea- 
sure of the renewed aggressiveness and 
confidence of the Egyptian army, which 
has been demonstrating increasing bold- 
ness in other ways as well, Bedouins 
have lately probed deep into the Israeli- 
held Sinai Peninsula, successfully min- 
ing major Israeli roads and getting with- 
in twelve miles of strategic Mitla Pass. 
In one raid last month, an Egyptian pa- 
trol killed two Israeli soldiers and kid- 
naped a third, Last week Cairo fol- 
lowed up its barrage by proudly an- 
nouncing a policy of “preventive de- 
fense,” meaning that “Egyptian forces 
will no longer allow the enemy to at- 
tack first. Egyptians henceforth will 
launch offensive operations.” 

Imbalance of Firepower. Cairo’s ev- 
ident intent was to restore Egypt's sta- 
tus among its Arab neighbors as their 
leading belligerent, and to answer Jor- 
dan’s complaint that it has borne the 
brunt of Isracli reprisals, Egypt's newly 
aggressive stance indicates that its re- 
habilitated armed forces, if not yet ready 
for another war, are now confident 
enough to challenge the Israclis shot 
for shot at times. 

Only 15 months ago, that sort of be- 
havior would have seemed suicidal, if 
not impossible, In six disastrous days, 
Egypt and her chief allies, Syria and 
Jordan, lost three-quarters of their air 
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and armored forces and the economic 
wherewithal to buy new arms, Egypt 
also lost the cream of its officer corps. 
The Soviet Union, anxious to increase 
its influence in the Middle East, stepped 
into the breach with new planes, tanks 
and guns. Now the Arabs’ military ma- 
chine has been 80% refurbished and 
considerably upgraded in quality. Once 
again, it heavily outnumbers Israel's 
armed forces in men and _ firepower, 
Last week London’s prestigious Institute 
for Strategic Studies estimated that 
Egypt alone has 700 tanks and 280 
heavy guns. Its air force now has 400 
combat aircraft, including 40 SU-7 all- 
weather fighter-bombers, and 110 Mig- 
21s that can fly higher and faster than 
Israeli Skyhawks. Since other Arab 
forces have been similarly re-equipped, 
the balance of firepower has been tilted 
heavily in the Arabs’ favor—at least 
on the paper order of battle (see chart). 

Uphill Work. For all their numbers 
and new equipment, the Egyptians know 
that the Israelis still retain the pre- 
ponderance of martial skills. Egypt's 
new aggressiveness leans heavily on an 
estimated 3,000 Soviet advisers salted 
through tts forces down to battalion 
level, with power to order their Egyp- 
tian counterparts around, The Soviets 
are doing their best to shape the Arabs 
up to the fighting force that they have 
never been. It is uphill work. One dis- 
gruntled Russian tank instructor con- 
fessed to a visitor last month: “The 
Egyptians want to learn it all in half 
the time. When we try to make them 
work at it in the proper way, they get 
angry and say, ‘We will learn quickly. 
Just give us the keys.’ This is non- 
sense.” So great is the gap in training 
between the two sides that, despite the 
Arabs’ superior numbers, the Egyptians 
admit that they cannot be ready for an- 
other war before 1970, 

While the Arabs have had to con- 
centrate on bringing their forces back 
to last year's levels, the Israelis have 
had a year to improve. Their advan- 
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Source Institute for Strategic Studies 
tage in training and skills is likely to 
widen as the arms race moves to more 
sophisticated levels of technology. The 
Six-Day War also left Israel with the 
geographic advantage of straighter and 
more defensible frontiers. And the Is- 
raelis retain a spirit born of the ne- 
cessity for self-defense that the Arabs 
have never been able to evoke in their 
disparate national armies. 

Neither side is seriously looking for 
help from the United Nations. In nine 
months of mediating, U.N. Represen- 
tative Gunnar Jarring has been able to 
bring the combatants no closer to a set- 
tlement, The Arabs remain convinced 
that negotiations are useless, and that 
only by war will they be able to re- 
cover their lost territories. The Israelis, 
in turn, are determined not to yield 
their conquered territories without a 
permanent settlement. Given that in- 
transigence on both sides, and the arms 
race in the area, the Middle East is 
bound to be one of the world’s con- 
tinuing trouble spots. 


AFGHANISTAN 


History v. Progress 

From the Desert of Death in the sun- 
blasted south to the 18,000-ft.-high 
Wakhan Valley in the far northeast, 
the first blossoms of modernity have 
finally begun to sprout in the rugged 
kingdom of Afghanistan. So have the 
weeds, After 2,500 years of inertia, a 
startling 13-year spurt of modernization 
has made itself felt across much of the 
Texas-sized nation. The beginnings of 
progress have also brought new prob- 
lems, political and economic. As a re- 
sult, Afghanistan’s course seems far less 
clear today than it did a few years ago. 

The landmarks of the new Afghan- 
istan are quickly visible to the visitor 
who jets into the gleaming airport of 
Kabul, the capital, or who drives the 
solid new blacktop highways. From 
those roads, however, other sights can 
be seen. Long caravans wind across dis- 
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tant valleys. as they have for centuries 


past. In the south, bigh-walled family 
compounds housing fierce Pathan tribes 
men still stud the countryside. In the 
bleak mud houses of northern villages 
young children often go blind weaving 
and knotting traditional Bukhara rugs 
Nomad Kuchis seek tresh pasture land 





for their camels and fat-tailed sheep on 
the desolate plateaus, as chill winds 
whistle down from the snowy summits 
of the 600-mile-long range of the Hin 
du Kush 

Tents Folded. The architect of the et- 
fort to build a new Afghanistan is King 
Mohammed Zahir Shuh, 54. a Furo 
pean-educated Moslem monarch who 
for years spent much of his time hunt 
ing and golfing. But in 1955, 22 
after he came to power, Zahir Shah de 
creed the beginning of formal economic 
planning and began to move his 15 mil 
lion subjects on the road to democracy 
He ruled that the chadri, a tentlike gar 
ment that makes women look like am 
bulatory potato sacks, need no longer 
be compulsory garb. In 1964, he pro 








vears 


mulgated a new constitution that in the 
long run, as its institutions evolve, will 
considerably reduce his own power, A 
year later, following the country’s first 
free elections, the 216-seat Wolesi Jir- 
ga, or parliament, came into existence 
Afghanistan seemed well on the way 
into the modern world 

Indeed it was, for good and il, Stu 
dent demonstrations in 1965 forced the 
ouster of Prime Minister Mohammed 
Yusuf, and two years later Yusuf's suc 
cessor was forced to depart because ot 
similar pressures. Even more disturbing 
was the indication that two leftist groups 
(one pro-Peking, the other influenced 
by Moscow) had played a role in ot 
ganizing the unrest. Communism has 
had litthe or no appeal for the mass of 
Afghans, but the signs of even slight in 
fluence caused the government to tight 
en up a bill to allow the creation of 
political parties so as to exclude the 
Communists 

Meantime, the lack of political pat 
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ZAHIR SHAH AT TRADE FAIR 
After 2,500 years of inertia. 


lies has hamstrung the parliament. It 
wastes much time debating such weighty 
measures as Whether Afghan women 
should be prohibited from going abroad 
unchaperoned. Debate on a proposed 
Afghan-Polish cultural exchange broke 
up in confusion when a back-country 
member of parliament angrily shouted 
“TL know what a cultural agreement 
means. It means Afghan women danc 
ing naked in the streets of Warsaw 

For all the veneer supplied by a dec 
ade of lavish foreign aid from both the 
Soviet Union and the U.S., Afghanistan 
is still a starkly backward land. Only 
un estimated 7% of its people can read 
and write, and barely 12% of the coun 
try’s school-age children gain even a 
smattering of education, despite the fact 
that the number of Afghan schools has 
nearly doubled in the past three years 
Although the number of doctors has in- 
creased by the same rate, there still ts 


only one doctor for every 25,000 Al 
ghans. Ninety percent of the population 
eke out a minimal existence from the 
land. just as their forefathers have done 
tor centuries. Thousands of tribesmen 
sul carry weapons as a matter of course 


Usually. they are 19th century British 
“cl 





made flintlocks. though newlang 
bolt-action rifles are gaining favor 
Soviet Arms. Af; 
forces. on the other hand, are well 
equipped, thanks to a substantial chunk 
of the total S| billion in Soviet aid 
over the past 15 years (the U.S has 
pped in $386 million in purely eco 


hanistan’s armed 








re 
nomic assistance). The once warm ri 
valry of the two superpowers for Ka- 
bul’s affections has now all but ended 
in the last fiscal year. foreizn aid to 
taled just $52 million. down from $77 
million the year before. Both Moscow 
and Washington have come to feel that 
the Afghans must do more to help them- 
selves and bring to an end a situation 
in which 80% of development funds 





comes from foreign sources. Along with 
the fall-off in aid there has been a skid 
in export earnings, which fell 10% in 
the past year to $65 million 

The heady optimism of the past few 
years is thus no longer so evident in 
Kabul. There is parliamentary democ- 
racy, but no politics. An economic in 
frastructure exists, but no industry 
Zahir Shah's four-year-old experiment 
in liberalization is, like many four-year- 
olds, experiencing a severe case of grow 
ing pains. Under the circumstances, the 
gossip in Kabul’s bazaar has it that 
Zahir Shah might be considering turn- 
ing the clock back. In a rarely grant- 
ed interview, Afghanistan’s ruler told 
Time Correspondent Dan Coggin that 
this is not so. “We will follow this sys 
tem with steady progress.” he said. “I 
am careful, but not afraid. And Tam in 
volved not only as a sovereign but as a 


person with a conscience.” 





SOVIET-SUPPLIED 1.54 TANKS ON PARADE IN KABUL 
But startlingly backward despite all the veneer. 
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At left, famous White Satin Gin—a British favorite for over 200 years. On the right, 
the White Satin we now distill here in America, with the same invincibly dry taste of 
its British sire. We imported an entire English still, just to make sure you'd get that 


true London Dry taste. ..without paying import duties. Who can tasteatariff, anyway? 
Wir. Wrap your next Martini in White Satin 
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General Electric 
can make diamonds — 
outof peanuts. 


General Electric is doing research in more fields than 3 
any other company. Frequently with amazing results. ; 


Genuine diamonds. Out of peanuts. Some people find it hard to believe. 
But it's been possible ever since the GE Research and Development Center t 
discovered the basic secrets of making diamonds. The fact is, General Electric ss 
can make diamonds out of anything that contains enough carbon. 
(Today, GE uses graphite to manufacture millions of carats for industry.) 
Work now going on at the R & D Center may lead to other equally F 
amazing breakthroughs. 
A new kind of membrane may let man live underwater by letting him breathe the 
oxygen in the water around him. A new system of transmitting electricity may mean that 
only one underground cable could supply all the electricity for a city of 3 million people. 
A new atmospheric control system may help prevent air pollution. 
Since General Electric established the first industrial laboratory in this country 
devoted to basic research, R & D has been at the core of GE business. 
Which explains why GE has come up with more patentable inventions 
than any other U.S. company. 
And why research is such an important facet of progress. 





Progress is our most important product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








THE WAR 


A Time of Uncertainty 

One morning last week the citizens 
of Tay Ninh awoke to find Communist 
soldiers roaming the streets of their pro- 
vincial capital, 55 miles northwest of 
Saigon. Three regiments of Viet Cong 
and North Vietnamese troops had ma- 
neuvered around Tay Ninh in the shad- 
ow of Nui Ba Den, the Black Virgin 
mountain. Some Communist units hit 
outlying defense posts. Others slipped 
into the city before dawn under cover 
of a rocket and mortar barrage and 
dug into foxholes. 

In the early morning sunlight, Viet 
Cong agitators harangued crowds rout- 
ed out onto street corners at gunpoint. 
They had free run for only a few 
hours. Two battalions of South Viet- 
namese troops were hastily airlifted 
from Saigon. Street by street, they 
drove the enemy out of town and back 
into the surrounding paddies. 

Baffling Questions. It was the sec- 
ond time that the enemy had briefly 
made it into Tay Ninh in less than a 
month. What quite baffled General 
Creighton Abrams, the U.S. commander 
in Viet Nam, and nine other top U.S. 
and Vietnamese officers who visited Tay 
Ninh after the attack, was w hy the Com- 
munists came and why they gave up so 
readily. They had apparently planned 
to hold the city for at least three days. 
They had forces enough to do so but 
changed their minds. 

Tay Ninh was only the latest in a se- 
ries of Viet Cong and North Vietnamese 
moves that have been puzzling to the Al- 
lies. The Communists continue a build- 
up of forces around Duc Lap, a dis- 
trict capital of little strategic importance 
that was the scene last month of the 
summer's heaviest fighting. Though they 
have already lost more than 800 men 
in their unsuccessful attacks on Duc 
Lap, they keep plugging away. 

The most baffling question of all 
about the ground war is raised by the 
Communists’ much-heralded “third of- 
fensive” against Saigon, Anticipated as 
a follow-up on the February Ter of- 
fensive and the second-round attack 
against the capital in May, it has been 
thought imminent since mid-August. 
Yet there is still no clear sign that it is 
coming; in fact, the pressure is off Sai- 
gon and the other major cities. Saigon 
has not been shelled in three weeks. 

The most hopeful estimate of the re- 
cent lack of pattern in Communist strat- 
egy is that Hanoi's aims are being con- 
sistently thwarted. The Viet Cong and 
North Vietnamese took heavy casualties 
at Tet and during the May offensive. Al- 
lied forces claim to have killed more 
than 13,000 Communist troops within 
the past month, almost four times the 
enemy casualty rate during the early- 
Summer lull in fighting. One seasoned 
Marine general believes that the Com- 
munists no longer intend a third attack 
On Saigon for just this reason, “T hey 
don’t have the capability,” he argues. 
“They have lost too many men.” 
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WOUNDED SOUTH VIETNAMESE MARINE AT TAY NINH 
New moves in the puzzle. 


The U.S. military machine in South 
Viet Nam is technically more efficient 
than ever before. Improved gathering 
of physical intelligence by sensor de- 
vices, long-range reconnaissance patrols, 
helicopter cavalry squadrons and snoop- 
er aircraft may well have headed off 
the Communists’ plans for late August 
attacks, New emphasis on night pa- 
trolling and staking out ambushes has 
broken the Viet Cong’s mastery of the 
night in parts of South Viet Nam. 

Spoiling Tactics. General Abrams 
has abandoned the tactics of his pre- 
decessor, General William Westmore- 
land, who made wide use of brigade 
and even division-size sweeps that some- 
times left rear areas exposed. Instead, 
Abrams has developed a more flexible, 
diversified approach that employs small- 
er roving units. They can watch over 
more territory and thus spot and spoil 
enemy buildups in the making. Another 
hopeful sign: the South Vietnamese 
army has steadily improved throughout 
the summer, and its combat units are 
now fully equipped with U.S. M-16s, 

Mindful of the overblown optimism 
of earlier days in the war, General 
Abrams is not yet willing to say that 
he has the enemy on the run. He re- 
cently told Washington that he thinks 
the third-wave offensive began late in 
August and then petered out. The Com- 
munists could renew it at any moment, 
he said, or they could simply stretch 
out their timetable. They might even 
abandon the attack altogether. If they 
do, Abrams thinks that Hanoi might 
rapidly ask for a cease-fire and begin ne- 
gotiating in earnest at the Paris talks. 
But he emphasizes that that is only one 
of the several courses open to Hanoi. 

Abrams’ caution is understandable, 
since there are signs that the enemy 
may have actually improved his po- 
sition, Infiltration of North Vietnamese 
regulars into South Viet Nam continues 


at a record rate—so much so that Viet 
Cong and North Vietnamese units are 
considered back up to full strength af- 
ter their recent losses. In some areas, re- 
placements are of higher quality than 
ever before; they have evidently come 
from training units long held back in 
the safety of the North. The Communist 
supply lines and communications net- 
work have been improved enormously 
by feverish labor on the roads and 
trails through Laos, Cambodia and the 
underpopulated border provinces of 
South Viet Nam. Viet Cong terrorists 
recently murdered 476 civilians in two 
weeks, more than in any other fort- 
night this year. 

Propaganda Ploy. While the North 
Vietnamese have long since abandoned 
round-the-clock shelling of the isolated 
U.S. Marine outpost at Con Thien just 
south of the DMZ, northernmost I Corps 
remains the area where allied officers 
consider the enemy threat to be great- 
est. Last week lead elements of the 
North Vietnamese 320th Division were 
back in I Corps after a June retreat 
north across the DMZ, keeping up the 
pressure in clashes with U.S. soldiers 
and Marines across the breadth of 
Quang Tri province. The Americans, 
joined by South Vietnamese infantry- 
men, chased North Viet Nam regulars 
two miles into the DMZ, killing 158. 

Danang was infiltrated briefly three 
weeks ago, but the real enemy interest 
seems to be elsewhere. Farther south in 
I Corps, the U.S. Americal and the 
South Vietnamese 2nd Divisions pushed 
west of Quang Ngai city last week to 
try to forestall an anticipated attack on 
that provincial capital. The entire North 
Vietnamese 3rd Division is believed to 
have moved north from II Corps into 
Quang Ngai, a_ historic Communist 
stronghold where the Viet Cong might 
attempt to set up a provisional goy- 
ernment if they could win control of 
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the city even temporarily. If 
that move succeeded, its prop- 
aganda value would be con- 
siderable. It would certainly 
make far more sense than as- 
saults on such places as Duc 
Lap and Tay Ninh. 


An Unusual General 

He seemed an unlikely sort 
of man to be a combat gen- 
eral. Dour, shy, peering at the 
world through sedate, rimless 
glasses, he looked more like a 
college president or a banker 
His voice was soft, his lan- 
guage reserved. A small mea 
sure of the man was his con- 
stant companion, a big, sil- 
ver German shepherd named 
King, who had been sent to 
Viet Nam as a sentry dog but 
had proved too tame for the 
task. 

Major General Keith 1 
Ware's military career began 
when he was drafted in 1941, 
He soon proved that he had 
few peers in battle, During 
the allied counteroffensive in 
France at the time of the Bat 
tle of the Bulge, Ware, then a lieu- 
tenant colonel, assembled a small squad 
of men and personally led the attack 
on a German fortification that had held 
up his battalion’s advance. For that act 
he was awarded the Congressional Med- 
al of Honor, the nation’s highest award 
for gallantry 

In Viet Nam, Ware played a similar 
role on a larger scale. Not long after 
he arrived in Saigon, the Communists 
unleashed their Tet offensive. Within 
seven hours after its onset, Ware had or 
ganized a pick-up force of some nine in- 
fantry battalions and assorted othe: 
units and led them into positions around 
Saigon, where they disrupted enemy 
supply and reinforcement units and 
killed Communists retreating from the 
city. 

A short time later, Ware was given 
one of the Army's most coveted com 
bat assignments: the command of the 
famed Ist Infantry Division. A shrewd 
and sure tactician, he improved the Big 
Red One's ability to fight at night and 
to pursue the enemy in running battles. 
Just such a running skirmish crupted 
last week when a Big Red One brigade 
met the Viet Cong near the town of 
Loc Ninh, 75 miles north of Saigon 
Ware, who made it a practice to be 
with his troops in combat. rushed to 
the battle in his helicopter. As it flew 
across the battle area, Ware's helicopter 
suddenly caught fire and crashed, most 
likely brought down by enemy ground 
fire. At 52, Ware became the fourth 
U.S. general to die in combat in Viet 
Nam.” Three of his staff and the four 
helicopter crewmen died with him, 


* The others: Air Force Major General W 
J. Crumm, Marine Major General Bruno A 
Hochmuth, and Air Force Major General Rob 
ert F. Worley 
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TRUDEAU (LEFT) AT THE FAIR 
Jumping place to keep up with the pace. 


CANADA 


Camelot North 


Businessmen ask for his autograph 
on dollar bills. Hippies string medallions 
around his neck. Teen-age girls line up 
to kiss him, After a summer in office, 
Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau 
is still prodigiously popular among Ca- 
nadians, who are clearly as delighted 
as they can be with the new national 
image that he is shaping. 

Last week, as Parliament assembled 
for the first time since his election, Tru- 
deau promised that the House of Com- 
mons would be “a jumping place.” That 
will be in keeping with the pace that 
the Prime Minister has set. While Ca 
nadians are enjoying the Trudeau pa 
nache, he is savoring the perquisites of 
his office, On a 9.780-mile swing 
through the Arctic last month, he ac- 
quired a sealskin parka, drove a mo 
torcycle across the permafrost, and 
danced with an Eskimo go-go girl, Dur 
ing a recent visit to Montreal, he spent 
an evening clinking glasses at Man and 
His World, this year’s version of Expo 
On a jaunt to see Romeo and Juliet at 
Stratford, Ont., he was able to com- 
mand the Prime Minister's private rail 
way car and, naturally, a backstage visit 
with Juliet: 24-year-old Actress Louise 
Marleau 

Bounds of Propriety. As Canada’s 
most eligible bachelor, the 48-year-old 
Trudeau has dated a succession of 
smashing girls during the summer, most 
of them some 20 years younger than 
himself. Presumably to their disappoint 
ment, he has not been known to over- 
step the bounds of prime-ministerial 
propriety. Asked if he intends to marry 
any particular girl, Trudeau's stock re- 
ply is: “Yes, but she changes trom 
hour to hour.” 


In affairs of state, the Tru- 
deau style is something else 
again, Last week he won high 
marks from Canadians for his 
handling of Canada’s only in- 
ternational dispute: General 
de Gaulle’s persistent encour- 
agement of Quebec separatists 
When De Gaulle at his press 
conference brusquely lumped 
Canada with Nigeria and Ma- 
laysia as federations in trou- 
ble, Trudeau shot back that 
the general was “not overly 
impressed with reality.” Nor, 
apparently, with diplomatic 
good manners, Trudeau at the 
same time blistered the French 
government for sending a cul- 
tural emissary to French Ca- 
nadians in) Manitoba in an 
“underhanded and surrepti- 
tious” manner without so 
much as a by-your-leave from 
the Canadian government. 

Paris’ help is hardly needed. 
French Canadians share more 
power in Trudeau's govern- 
ment than in any previous ad 
ministration, The Prime Min- 
ister’s office itself is run by 
what has inevitably come to be called 
“the French Canadian Mafia.” French- 
speaking ministers, long confined to 
portfolios with more prestige than pow- 
er, now for the first time command im- 
portant economic offices, Partly as a 
result of Trudeau's drive to give them 
a fair share of power, French-speaking 
intellectuals are beginning to turn their 
attention to Ottawa, rather than to Que- 
bec City, and militant French Canadian 
separatists are becoming rebels with a 
less appealing cause. 

Uncertain Journey. Trudeau is a fresh 
phenomenon in Canada’s capital, where 
furled-umbrella stuffiness has long been 
the norm. He works in an open-necked 
shirt, often sniffing or fondling a flower 
on his desk. His Cabinet meetings are 
as intellectually demanding as his Uni- 
versity of Montreal law classes used to 
be, and during last summer's 90° heat 
they sometimes ran for more than six 
hours. One result is that in two months 
he has set in motion the most sweeping 
overhaul of Canada’s government ma- 
chinery since 1946 

Pending thoroughgoing policy re- 
views in every department, Trudeau 
plans no startling innovations for the 
new parliamentary session. More impor- 
tant in the long run to Canadians is Tru- 
deau’s commitment to constituuonal re 
form, by which he hopes to give Cana 
dians a bill of rights and reapportion the 
powers between federal and provincial 
governments. Promising to “plug the 
people into the decision-making proc- 
ess.” Trudeau has urged all Canadians 
to join in the coming constitutional de- 
bate, challenging them “to embark 
wholeheartedly on a journey whose des- 
tination is uncertain. Our country de- 
serves more than a blind rush to some 
imagined utopia, or a blind faith in the 
prejudices of the past.” 
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Zenith’s unique “Circle of Sound” now with 


_ exciting FM/AM/Stereo FM radio! 


Now you enjoy rich sterco sound and separation no matter where you sit in the room 
The secret is in Zenith’s revolutionary Circle of Sound speakers that fire sound in all 
directions . . . to surround you with perfectly balanced stereo. And now . . . this 
unique concept is available with exciting 
Stereo FM radio . . . plus standard 
FM and AM broadcasts. It also features 
Zenith’s famous Micro-Touch”® 2G 
Tone Arm. And, a new 100-watt peak 
music power solid-state amplifier 

See and hear the greatest experience 
in stereo .. . Zenith Circle of Sound, 

at your Zenith dealer's 
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PEOPLE 


Every astronaut has to do it to see 
what it is like to be weightless way up 
there in space, And what's good for 
the fly-boys has to be valuable for the 
rocketeers who send them out of this 
world. So there was Dr. Wernher von 
Braun, 56, director of NASA’s George 
C. Marshall Space Flight Center, float- 
ing around the cabin of a C-135 jet 
transport while the pilot flew a precise 
“over-the-hump” curve to produce 30 
seconds or so of weightlessness. Von 
Braun made twelve of the trips and mar- 
veled that the sensation was “exhila- 
rating. You cannot imagine what It ts 
like unless you experience it.” 





Somebody was bound to try, and 
now Director Richard Fleischer ts set 
to start filming 20th Century’s biog- 
raphy of Che Guevara, Marxist folk 
hero killed while trying to export Cas- 
trostyle revolution to Bolivia, “We're al- 
ready being blasted from left and right,” 
says Fleischer. “The rightists don’t want 
Che glorified, and the leftists are sure 
their idol will be defiled.” As for the Cu- 
bans, says Fleischer, “I don’t think we'll 
be playing Che in Cuba—though they 
might acquire a print so they can shoot 
at the screen.” 

Manhattan ladies have been all atwit 
ter about the Yves St. Laurent peck 
aboo dress that was such a stopper in 
the Paris fall fashion shows. Last week 
they saw it in the flesh at Alexander's 
couture-copy show, Out came the mod 
el. preening prettuly in a floor-length 
drift of sheer black chiffon, with only 
a ruff of ostrich feathers around the 
hip to save it from moving out of the 
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YVES ST. LAURENT SEE-THROUGH 
Ostrich on the hip. 
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WERNHER VON BRAUN IN C-135 





Floating in the ship. 


controversial category into the con 
demned. For customers who want the 
concoction, Alexander's was ready to 
supply a cop-out—a body stocking that 
would make the dress perfectly proper 

The lady took one look at the fellow 
under the bed and let fly with a series 
of swift kicks where it counts. Out 
rolled Anthony Quinn, dodging the bar- 
rage. Unrelenting, Anna Magnani fol- 
lowed with a smart boot in the rear, 
then dumped a strainer of noodles on 
his head after she had sunk her teeth 
into his neck. When Quinn complained 
about that toothy bit not being in the 
script of the film they were making, 
The Secret of Santa Vittoria, Magnani 
silenced him with some logic of her 
own, “Never mind—I’m supposed to 
win this fight, remember?” When the 
cameras quit grinding, Anna hobbled 
off to a doctor and discovered she had 
broken a metatarsal bone during that ex 
hibition of fancy footwork 

Like any proud father-in-law, L.B.J 
was telling war stories about his two 
boys in Viet Nam. It seems that Air- 
man First Class Pat Nugent, with a sup- 
ply outfit, has volunteered for so many 
extra combat-supply missions he has 
logged more than his share of flights 
and has been temporarily grounded, 
Marine Captain Charles Robb, just re 
assigned to a staff job after commanding 
a rifle company for five months, has be- 
come a cool customer under enemy 
fire. One day, explained the President, 
Chuck was taking a shower when he 
heard the whistle of an incoming round. 
He listened, then kept lathering away, 
sure the shell would not disrupt either 
him or the plumbing. Right enough. It 
landed 75 yards away 

After downing five cognacs during a 
flight from Stuttgart to Hannover last 
March, Adolf (“Bubi”) von Thadden, 


47, leader of West Germany's radical 
rightist National Democratic Party, 
cruised out of the airport and crunched 
his Mercedes 200D into a construction 
barricade. That boozy little episode has 
cost him a one-month suspended sen- 
tence; he had his license lifted for three 
months and had to fork over $556.25 
in fines and $750 in repairs. But Bubi 
still has his wheels: he has hired a chauf- 
feur to drive him around 

Who should come tptoeing out of 
the tulips and into the halls of justice 
but Tiny Tim, aquiver with indignation 
Seems that in 1952, while performing 
under the name Derry Dover, he made 
an album for Bouquet Records. Now 
Bouquet has released the album, with 
the famous Tiny Tim visage on the 
cover, using the tithe With Love and 
Kisses from Tiny Tim—Concert in 
Fairyland. In| New York Supreme 
Court, Tiny’s lawyers argued that his vo 
calizing has changed as much as his 
name and demanded that Bouquet stop 
trying to cash in on his current fame. 
The judge agreed and slapped a re 
straining order on Bouquet Records. 

“Ever since | became a bishop 20 
years ago, I have been homesick for a 
pulpit,” says Bishop Gerald Kennedy, 
61, who presides over his church's 
262,000-member Southern California 
Arizona conference. Kennedy will now 
have his own flock to tend in addition 
to his administrative duties. He is tak 
ing over the 2,900-member First Unit- 
ed Methodist Church in Pasadena, 
marking the first time an active bishop 
of the Methodist Church has also led a 
local congregation, “The local church 
is the front line, and a bishop needs to 
be where the action is,” says he. There 
will be hazards, though. “I’ve been tell- 
ing my ministers what they were doing 
wrong and how to do it right. Now I'd 
better produce or stop giving advice.” 
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Massagic 
Misinterpretations: 


A foot slenderizer The wedding shoes 
; Frankenstein wore in 

“The Bride of 

Frankenstein’ 


An oriental 
toe tickling 
torture 


A Turkish 
bath for feet. 


A shock treatment to wake sleeping feet. 








In reality, a Weyenberg Massagic Shoe is far less extraordinary. 
It’s simply a stylish shoe with a name that sparks the imagination. 

In a way, though, a Massagic Shoe is kind of extraordinary. 
Because not only is it easy on the eyes, but at the same time it 
manages to be easy on the feet. 

We hope now maybe you'll get our shoe out of your 
imagination and on to your feet 


Weyenberg Massagic Shoes 


Trom $19.95 to $34.95, W 








Arewe living 
ina bugged society? 


Wouldn’t you like some small remembrance to leave 
the waiter who keeps you waiting an-hour for a rare steak 
and then brings one well done? 

And how about something for that nice TV repairman 
who doesn’t make house calls? 

Or that temperamental house painter you hired who 
paints only when he gets the inspiration? 

The truth is, our society is being bugged unmercifully 
by lousy service. And Avis has decided it’s about time 
something was done about it. 

Here’s our plan: 

With every shiny new Plymouth you rent from us you’ll 
get a set of bug stickers like the one on the left. 

Of course, if anything bugs you at Avis, sock it to us. 
We’ll knock ourselves out to make things right. 

(If we’re going to take the No. 1 spot in rent a cars, 

we can’t have any bugs in our system.) 

But be sure to keep the stickers when you 
leave the car. And use them wherever you 
think they’ll do the most good. 

If they work for Avis, why not the whole 
country? 


t 
harder 





Avis 


@AVIS RENT A CAR SYSTEM. INC. A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OF IEE 





| theyre worth? 


are your 
contact lenses 
more work than 





If you're tired of using 
two or more separate so- 
lutions to take care of 
your contact lenses, we 
have the solution. It’s 
Lensine the all-purpose 
lens solution for com- 
plete contact lens care— 
preparing, cleaning, and 
soaking. w= Just a drop or 
two of Lensine before you 
insert your contacts coats 
and lubricates the lens 
surface making it smooth- 
er and non-irritating. 
Cleaning your contacts 
with Lensine retards the 
buildup of foreign de- 
posits on the lenses. s 
Lensine is sterile, self- 
sanitizing, and antisep- 
tic making it ideal for 
storage of your lenses 
between wearing periods. 
And you get a removable 
storage case on the bot- 
tom of every bottle, a 


Lensine exclusive for 
proper lens hygiene. m It 
has been demonstrated 





> 
that improper storage 
between wearings may 
result in the growth of 
bacteria on the lenses. 
This isa sure cause of eye 
irritation and could seri- 
ously endanger vision. 





Bacteria cannot grow in 
Lensine.m= Caring for con- 
tact lenses can be ascon- 
venient as wearing them 
with Lensine, from the 
Murine Company, Inc. 


CONTACT LENS 


LENSINE 


4 STEMLE aati 
9 COMPLITE CARE 





THE PRESS 





REPORTING 


Fear of Poisoned Wells 

Nothing in recent memory has quite 
so disturbed and transfixed the U.S. 
press as the street battles during the 
Democratic Convention in Chicago, 
Mayor Daley and reporters have turned 
the confrontation into a sort of Punch 
and Judy morality show, and last week 
they were still pummeling away 

The Los Angeles Times’ political edi- 
tor, Carl Greenberg, intoned that “when 
newsmen are slugged, clubbed, arrested 
and generally harassed in the perform- 
ances of their duties, we are approach- 
ing the end of freedom.” Daley swung 
back with a so-called “white paper” 
(see THe Nation). There would have 
been no trouble at all, he insisted, if re- 
porters and TV cameras had not been 
on hand to provide the demonstrators 
with an audience. As for newspaper cov- 
erage, Daley said, it was biased 

Losing Relevance. Of course, some 
of it was biased. Since there was no 
question that the police were singling 
out reporters and photographers for 
rough treatment, it was hardly surpris- 
ing that some of them felt more sym- 
pathy for the attacked than the at- 
tackers. And, in a way, Daley was right 
about the presence of TV cameras hav 
ing an effect on what happened. As 
New York Magazine Writer Sophy 
Burnham pointed out last week, the 
presence of TV cameras and lights 
changes the mood and attitude of peo- 
ple before them, much as “a girl un- 
dressing is quite aware of the man 
watching her and removes her clothes 
accordingly.” So it went, Daley white- 
washing and the press protesting, until 
it almost seemed that the two were 
trapped in a hypnotic dance of horrors 
from which neither could escape. 

It all had a certain fascination, The 
only trouble was that after it had been 
vone over and over, time and again, it 
began to lose meaning and, more impor 
tant, relevance. It was not enough to 
endlessly call the demonstrators “Com- 
munists” and endlessly to denounce “po- 
lice brutality.” The crucial question 
about the riots, now three weeks past, is 
no longer merely who did what, with 
what, to whom, More important is why 
the melee occurred, and what it meant 
So far, the press has failed sufficiently 
to plumb those questions. 

Central Casting. There is much that 
needs to be explained and understood 
The Chicago riots were entirely dit- 
ferent from uprisings in the ghettos 
Those were spontaneous, disorganized, 
racial. Chicago, in fact, was a formal, 
prearranged confrontation between the 
Old and New Politics. Central Casting 
could have produced no better field 
marshal for the Old Politics army. Like 
some [8th century European general, 
Mayor Daley chose the place of battle, 
formed his battalions. set his lines of de- 
fense, and established his criteria for de- 
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RUBIN BURNING RIOT REPORT 
Hypnotic dance of horrors. 


feat or victory: there would be no dis- 
turbances in the streets of Chicago, The 
leftist youth leaders—Tom Hayden, Da- 
vid Dillinger, Jerry Rubin—drew up 
their counterstrategy and took the field, 
determined to prove that Daley's boast 
was hollow. On those terms, victory 
clearly went to the rebels. 

But what did the victory mean, and 
what will it bring? Will it inspire ad- 
vocates of the New Politics—young, re- 
bellious and impatient for change—to 
greater battles and more broken heads? 
Will it solidify the silent masses of set- 
tled. older Americans into rigid and 
angry resistance? Mayor Daley's mail 
count, despite press objections to his tac 








| WUZ MALIGNED BY THE NEWS MEDIA 
AND I'LL KNOCK HELL OUTA ANYBODY 
WHO SEZ | WUZN'T’ 





tics, is running 20 to 1 in his favor. 

The press may never get to the bot- 
tom of the confrontation. Columnist Jo- 
seph Kraft feels that the press has lost 
touch with “the great mass of ordinary 
Americans”’—the white- and blue-col- 
lar workers who earn from $6,000 to 
$10,000 a year and are fed up with in- 
flation, higher taxes. civil rights pro- 
tests and “crime in the streets,” Their 
frustrations are becoming acute enough 
to “foreshadow a coming wave of folk 
malevolence,” Kraft warns, and yet they 
are largely ignored. In return, the peo- 
ple in what he calls “Middle America” 
have come to distrust columnists and re- 
porters as sanctimonious and unreal- 
istic. Their alienation is more than 
matched by that of the rising New 
Left, which sees the press as a tool of 
the Establishment that it has vowed to 
overcome. 

New York Post Columnist Max Ler- 
ner has been pondering the problem. 
“Mostly our sins are lack of analysis in 
depth, and lack of venturesomeness in 
the realm of ideas, and lack of histor- 
ical background, and a tendency to treat 
every isolated event as equal to every 
other event in a kind of democracy of 
news, But these are very different sins 
from those that Wallace and Daley 
charge against the media today. For 
the paranoid projects his own fears on 
others, makes his own conspiratorial 
imaginings into conspiracies against 
him, generalizes his mistrust of himself 
into a mistrust of everyone, If you feel 
that the wells are poisoned, and that 
nothing you read can be trusted, then 
there is a vacuum of fellow-feeling for 
anyone, and into that vacuum some 
silly and destructive ideas can move.” 

Some editors and reporters feel that 
the challenge facing the press is to put 
aside the feud with Mayor Daley and 
fill the vacuum with thought and solid 
analysis. “There's a Pulitzer waiting here 
for any newspaper that will get off its 
haunches,” says Reporter Dorothy 
Storck of Chicago’s American, “but I 
don't see any paper doing that.” 


The Rise and Fall of the 


Free Czech Press 

Why did the Russians invade Czecho- 
slovakia? If the Moscow newspaper So 
vetskaya Rossiya is to be believed, it 
was mostly because they could no long- 
er abide the freedom that Alexander 
Dubéek had granted the Czech press 
“The reintroduction of bourgeois press 
freedom led to the most destructive con- 
sequences,” declared the Moscow paper 
in an editorial explaining the invasion 
While it lasted, moreover, it was a free- 
dom exercised furiously, with a passion 
pent up by two decades of enforced 
Communist conformity. And, despite 
the Russian tanks, it Is not yet com- 
pletely dead 

Freedom of the press was restored 
to Czechoslovakia in March, when the 
Communist Party's Central Committee 
stripped the country’s euphemistically 
named Central Publication Authority 
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“My neck 
might save 
your heart!” 


High blood pressure causes 
strokes and contributes to heart 
attack in man. But giraffes aren’t 
hurt by the sky-high pressure 
pushing blood up their 10 feet of 
neck. Why? Medical scientists are 
searching for this and many other 
life-saving answers through re- 
search you make possible with 
your Heart Fund dollars. 


GIVE... 


so more will liveN’ < 


HEART FUND 


Photo courtery World Heulth Organization 
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of its censorship powers and fired its 
boss. The transformation was immediate 
and spectacular. 

With the censors immobilized, Czech 
newsmen wrote editorials attacking de- 
posed Party Boss Antonin Novotny, 
even though he was still hanging on as 
president. Digging deep into the re- 
gime’s Stalinist past, they hounded state 
security men, government prosecutors 
and party bosses for interviews, came 
out with documented stories of terror, 
torture and rigged purge trials, Nothing 
escaped their attention. Several Prague 
newspapers sent reporters to interview 
former political prisoners, published de- 
tailed charges that they had been reg- 
ularly beaten by guards. Interior Min- 
ister Josef Pavel, himself a purge vic- 
tim in 1951, revealed that the police 
had tried to extract a confession from 
him by putting an empty pail over his 
head and beating against it “until I near- 
ly went mad.” 

Drugged Confession. Wherever their 
curiosity led them, newsmen found ev- 
idence of direct Soviet meddling in 
Czech government affairs. A former No- 
votny security chief admitted to them 
that “26 Soviet advisers were active in 
all departments” of his secret police. 
The head of the State Bank of Czecho- 
slovakia’s Bratislava branch told them 
that the Russians had engineered his ar- 
rest in 1949, then drugged him to make 
him confess. The most explosive charge 
of all concerned the death of Czecho- 
slovakia’s last non-Communist leader, 
Foreign Minister Jan Masaryk, whose 
“suicide” was announced shortly after 
the Communists seized power in 1948. 
But was it suicide? Czech reporters 
found evidence to the contrary—includ- 
ing the fact that all telephone lines to 
Masaryk’s residence had been cut just 
before his death 

Determined, as Reportér Magazine 
Editor Stanislav Budin described it, to 
“wed freedom and Communism,” the 
press probed into every part of Czech 
life. It examined housing problems, 
urged a return to limited free enter- 
prise, promoted the democratic reforms 
sought by Dubéek and his liberals. 

Heretical Clippings. The fruits of 
such journalism were quickly apparent 
Circulation doubled and tripled. Czechs 
waited in line at newsstands, tuned in 
excitedly to newscasts on Czech radio 
and television. To the Kremlin, how- 
ever, it was all an insufferable threat 
In May, Dubéek was summoned to 
Moscow, where Leonid Brezhnev thrust 
a stack of heretical clippings at him 
and, shaking with rage, told him that 
“this sort of thing has got to stop.” But 
it did not stop. Dubéek refused to re- 
store censorship, contented himself with 
asking newsmen to tone down their at- 
tacks for a while. At a national con- 
ference of journalists in Prague, the 
newsmen announced that they could be 
silenced only by force. “I am not in- 
terested in the pronouncements of those 
who cannot stomach freedom of the 
press,” proclaimed Literdrni Listy Edi- 


tor Antonin Liehm. “The alternatives 
are simple, Either they will win, in 
which case more than just freedom of 
the press will disappear from this coun 
try’s life, or they will lose.” 

Since the Russian invasion, the Czech 
press has carried its battle for freedom 
to extraordinary lengths. Many top 
newsmen, fearing for their lives, have 
fled to the West. but others have car- 
ried on. After Russian troops marched 
in to close them down, most Czech pa- 
pers published underground editions. 
Television newscasters managed to 
broadcast from studios over portable 
army transmitters, and C.T.K., the gov- 
ernment news agency, opened a clan- 
destine telex service. Editors sneaked 
past Russian surveillance to confer with 
Dubéek's cooperative aides, promised 





READING NEWSBOARD IN PRAGUE 
All the grim secrets laid bare. 


to try to appease the Russians by im- 
posing self-censorship. 

Temporary Control. The censorship 
so far has been light. Journalists no 
longer write direct attacks against the 
Russians, no longer refer to Russian sol 
diers as “occupying troops,” but their 
stories are anything but friendly. Rudé 
Pravo reported with oblique subtlety 
that any agreements Dubéek made in 
Moscow had been dictated by “unimag- 
inably abnormal circumstances,” con- 
ducted a quick public-opinion poll that 
showed that Dubéek and his reforms 
had overwhelming popular support. 

The press may not be able to hold 
out much longer. At Russian insistence, 
three important magazines—Literdrni 
Listy, Reportér and the intellectual 
weekly Student—have already been 
banned. The Czech National Assembly 
last week was called into session to 
pass a “temporary” press-control bill 
that re-establishes censorship. As if to 
prepare for the event, Russian troops 
moved out of Czech newspaper offices 
and permitted journalists to return to 
their desks—where their activities will 
be easier to observe and control 
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MODEL PA818 
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PRISONS 


Catalogue of Savagery 

At first, the men who composed the 
report on Philadelphia’s prisons tried 
to put their findings in “sociological, 
medical and legal terminology less of- 
fensive than the raw, ugly and chilling 
language used by the witnesses and vic- 
tims themselves.” This approach, the 
writers said, was abandoned. “The in- 
cidents are raw, ugly and chilling. Any 
attempt to prettify so outrageous a sit- 
uation would be hypocrisy.” 

Despite that warning, few readers of 
the document that was made public 
last week are likely to be prepared for 


three penal institutions—the Philadel- 
phia Detention Center, the House of 
Corrections and Holmesburg Prison. By 
conservative estimates, says the report, 
2,000 assaults took place in the past 
two years, And once a man has been at- 
tacked, he is marked as a target for ho- 
mosexual advances. A few reluctantly 
enter “housekeeping” arrangements 
with the strongest attackers, who in 
turn protect them from other inmates 
Not sexual gratification, but “con- 
quest and degradation of the victim,” 
contends the report, “is the primary 
goal of the sexual aggressor.” The at 
tacks seem to be expressions of the 
same anger that caused the prisoners’ 
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SCENE FROM “FORTUNE AND MEN'S EYES” 
Muted cries from secluded cells. 


the results of the three-month inves- 
tigation by the Philadelphia police and 
the district attorney's office. Reading 
like a scene from last year’s off-Broad- 
way prison exposé, Fortune and Men's 
Eyes, it is a depressing catalogue of ho- 
mosexual assaults in the city’s prisons 
and the sheriffs vans, Virtually no 
young man of slight build who enters 
prison is safe from attack, the inves- 
tigators found. Most are overwhelmed 
and raped by gangs of tougher convicts 
within a day or two of their arrival 
Their bodies defiled, their manhood de- 
graded and their will broken, the vic- 
ums are sent back to society “ashamed, 
confused and filled with hatred.” The 
system “imposes a cruel, gruesome pun- 
ishment, which ts not and could not be 
included in the sentence of the court.” 
Alexander Barbieri, common pleas 
court judge in Philadelphia, ordered the 
investigation last July after a young de- 
fendant told him that he had been re- 
peatedly raped by prisoners while on 
his way to court in the sheriff's win 
dowless steel van. More than 3,000 in 
mates were interviewed at the city’s 
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original crimes. In general, the attackers 
tend to be the huskier, more violent 
criminals who are unable otherwise to 
achieve masculine pride. They do not 
think of themselves as homosexuals, be- 
lieving that they are manly as long as 
they are the partner who “is aggressive 
and penetrates.” The aggression also 
has racial overtones. Though Negroes 
constitute 80% of the prison population, 
more than half of the attacks by them 
were against whites 

Where are the guards? Typically, the 
report finds, each cell block has only 
one guard who, from his station, “can 
see into none of the open cells and 
only 30% of the total area of the dor- 
mitory.”” Since cell doors are often un- 
locked and prisoners are allowed to 
roam from one cell to another, the vi- 
olence occurs in secluded rear cells, 
where the victim's cries are muted. 

To alleviate the problem, the report 
proposes locking cell doors so that pris- 
oners can gather only in the corridor, 
hiring 243 more guards, and removing 
solid partitions that prevent surveillance. 
It also urges segregation of potential ag 





gressors after psychological tests, an in- 
crease in vocational training, athletics 
and handicrafts to give the prisoners 
less idle time. And for married pris- 
oners who are awaiting trial, it pro- 
poses a practice that so far has been 
accepted by only one or two American 
prisons: conjugal visits by wives 


THE DRAFT 


How the Resisters Fare 

The food is very good, much better 
than the food that I paid for at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The beds are clean, 
and you are given a change of linen 
once a week. You can change your un- 
derwear and socks daily if you're the 
fastidious sort. A lot of hardened cons 
are, strange to relate. 


Except for the last sentence, Terry 
Sullivan, 30, could have been writing 
home about graduate school. Instead, 
his words appeared in a recent issue of 
Win, a magazine devoted to the Non- 
violent Movement against the Viet Nam 
war. Sullivan's observations were in- 
tended to reassure fledgling draft re- 
sisters, to tell them that the ordeal of 
prison is not as terrifying as it seems. 
A draft resister who spent ten months 
at Danbury Correctional Institution in 
Connecticut, Sullivan was released a 
year ago. He recommends prison as “a 
great experience—you'll love it.” 

At present, almost 800 draft resisters 
and evaders are locked up in feder- 
al prisons throughout the country.* 
Whether they opposed war in general 
or the Viet Nam war in particular, 
whether they burned their draft cards 
or simply refused to go, each was con- 
victed under the same clause of the Se- 
lective Service Act. Yet sentences vary 
enormously, depending upon the atti- 
tudes of the federal district judges who 
hear the cases. Some defendants are 
put on probation and will probably nev- 
er go to prison at all; others draw the 
maximum sentence of five years and a 
$10,000 fine. Last year the average sen- 
tence was 32.1 months. 

Railroad Presidents. The conditions 
of imprisonment vary just as widely. 
The Government tries to put each re- 
sister into the federal prison in his 
area, and also takes into account his 
age and education when assigning him. 
College Dropout Sullivan notes that at 
Danbury, which is known as the coun- 
try club of federal prisons, he had the 
company of “a couple of lawyers, at 
least one doctor and three railroad presi- 
dents.” In Allenwood, Pa., resisters 
make up almost half the prison pop- 
ulation of 300, But elsewhere they are 
a minority among bootleggers, forgers 
and robbers. A few have even been 
tossed in with murderers and other 
hardened criminals at such maximum- 
security prisons as Leavenworth. 

A University of Nebraska graduate 





* Including those who are acknowledged to 
be conscientious objectors but refuse to do 
the two years of alternate civilian work that 
is required of them. 
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Plymouth Fury. 
you might as well go all out. 


The 1969 Fury isn't just a new car. It's 
a whole new car. And there's a differ- 
ence. 

All '69 cars are new. But the Fury 
is completely redesigned from the 
ground up. 

It's longer. Wider. Three and one-half 
inches roomier in the front seat, about 
three inches more in the back. 

The body is completely restyled as a 
long sweeping 
unit. The body 
is unitized. 
Single-unit 
strength, quiet- 
ness. Protected 
from corrosion 
by a dip-and- 
spray treatment 
that goes on in 
seven steps. 

Fury offers a 
split-bench 
frontseat.Each 
seat adjusts individually, and has its 
own center armrest. The passenger 
seat reclines. Fury is the only car in its 
class with this option. 

The instruments are clustered neatly 
in front of the driver. We illuminated 
them with miniaturized floodlights like 
the control panel of a jet plane. So you 
can see and reach everything with ease. 


Power hasn't suffered, either. Fury 
is given a big V-8 to start with. A 318 
cu. in, engine is standard. After that 
you can choose from two optional 383s 
or our 440—the biggest engine Chrysler 
Corporation makes. 

We've improved the torsion-bar ad- 
vantages on the curves, too. And you'll 
find Fury a little smoother in traffic, as 
well. 

The brakes adjust themselves. Noth- 
ing new. But Fury's brakes are self- 
limiting. They won't over-adjust. Front 
disc brakes with power are also avail- 
able, for even surer, quicker stops in 
any driving condition. 

The list goes on! There's a whole 
pageful of interior plusses available. 
Options like power equipment in every 
area. AM/FM stereo radio and AM radio 
with stereo tape player. 

We spent millions of dollars to build 
a whole new Fury when we really didn't 
have to. We already had a good Fury. 
Good enough to help win three-quar- 
ters of a million owners of competitive 
Cars over to Plymouth in the past two 
years. 

We figured if the public 
liked a good thing 
that well, they would 
like a better thing 
even better. 
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Only Continental has a Director of Passenger 
Services...and he’s in the cabin of our Boeing FanJets 
to give you an extra measure of service. 
He can assist you in making a close connection. 
He can take care of last minute changes in your plans 
by adjusting your ticket or by calling ahead on 
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He’s there to help make every detail 
of your flight exactly the Way you Want it. 
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who put in a two-year stretch at Leav- 
enworth says: “The guards were the 
dumbest, most conservative s.o.b.s I've 
ever seen, but they were not half as 
bad as the other prisoners. It seemed 
like the two most despised groups were 
the C.O.s and the sexual perverts.” For 
most of the resisters, the biggest en- 
emies are boredom, lack of privacy, sep- 
aration from friends and loved ones, 
and petty harassment by guards. They 
work as prison-library clerks, auto-shop 
mechanics, gardeners, dishwashers or 
launderers, Some of them find the re- 
pressive atmosphere of prison just one 
more reflection of an authoritarian so- 
ciety outside the walls. 

Peter Kiger, 29, who served at the 
Medical Center for Federal Prisoners 
in Springfield, Mo., kept. demanding 
that guards turn on the steam heat in 
the room of an elderly Negro patient 
in the psychotic ward. He claims that 
they not only refused, but retaliated by 
forcing him to spend a few days—naked 
—in a chilly cubicle with a stone floor, 
known as “the hole.” When New York- 
er Sullivan was ordered to increase his 
work output one day, he turned to his 
foreman and said: “I quit.” He spent 
two weeks in solitary 

Discovering a Lie. However easy or 
unpleasant his prison stay, the draft 
evader who has served his time soon 
finds that his problems are not over, de- 
spite the fact that social censure is usu- 
ally no more a problem than it was 
before conviction, By and large, the re- 
sisters have families and friends who 
stick with them through their crusade; 
many return to school or go to work 
around universities or in peace move- 
ments. But all felons are still legally el- 
igible for the draft. Even though the 
law suggests that those convicted of 
crimes punishable by more than a year 
in prison may be exempted, some se- 
lective-service boards show continued 
interest. Four resisters who served pris- 
on terms have been redrafted, but only 
one has been indicted for again re- 
fusing to serve 

As felons, draft resisters cannot vote 
in some states, drive cars, own prop- 
erty, work for a government agency or 
get licenses for certain businesses and 
professions, In San Francisco, Robert 
Anderson, 26, a college graduate, de- 
cided that it was best to lie about his 
prison record when he applied for a 
job at the Bechtel Corp. His employer 
discovered the truth. Although he was 
allowed to keep his $90-a-week job as 
an office boy, Anderson is now con- 
vinced that he will have an endless 
amount of trouble advancing above the 
level of “a flunky.” 

While most of the resisters are ear- 
nest, well-meaning crusaders who feel 
that time served in prison has tough- 
ened their character, they are learning 
that many people regard them simply 
as ex-cons—and look on them with per- 
sistent disdain. Such treatment may not 
come as a surprise to the resisters, But 
it sull hurts 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Teacher Power v. Black Power 

The nation’s largest public school sys- 
tem last week fell victim to a collision 
between two significant contemporary 
movements: the justifiable, and not nec- 
essarily incompatible, yearnings for 
teacher power and for black power. All 
but a handful of New York City’s 900 
schools were twice shut down by strikes 
as the tightly disciplined United Fed- 
eration of Teachers confronted a pre 
dominantly Negro community in an 
angry struggle over teacher assignments 

The main issue in the dispute was 
whether or not a community-run school 
committee in the Ocean Hill-Browns 
ville section of Brooklyn had the right 
to transfer teachers out of its district 
In an unusual show of solidarity, the 
teachers’ union, School Superintendent 
Bernard Donovan and the central board 
of education all insisted that it did not 
Although not opposed in theory to com 
munity control of schools, the union in- 
sisted that teachers be protected from 
arbitrary dismissals. The conflict degen 
erated into an ugly battle that had rac- 
ist overtones 

Only In Brownsville. For the second 
year in a row, the school year in New 
York City opened last week with the 
teachers on strike. A strike vote had 
been called by Albert Shanker, the 
tough, shrewd president of the teachers’ 
union, when the locally elected Brook 
lyn committee refused to reinstate ten 
teachers it had ordered out of the dis- 
trict last year and tried to replace 200 
teachers who had walked out in sym- 
pathy. The city’s 4,000 school super- 
visors, including principals and district 
superintendents, aided the strike by or 
dering schools closed for the children’s 
“safety.” Fully 53,000 of New York’s 


57,000 teachers stayed away from class- 
es. Ironically, the only schools operating 
normally 


were those of Ocean Hill 





Brownsville, where Rhody McCoy, the 
district's cool Negro administrator, had 
recruited an eager group of new young 
teachers. Most were white 

After two days of round-the-clock ne- 
gotiations, the school board announced 
under which the ousted 
teachers would “not be prevented” from 
returning and any dismissed 
by local boards in the future could ap- 
peal to arbitration panels. The union 
called off its strike—but the agreement 
blew up when the affected teachers tried 
to return to their classrooms 

Jeering Crowd. Told by McCoy to 
assemble in the auditorium of Ocean 
Hill-Brownsville’s Intermediate School 
55, the teachers faced a group of an- 
gry parents and Negro militants who re- 
peatedly disrupted the meeting with 
screams howls. Auditorium lights 
were flicked on and off, and spectators 
taunted the teachers. “They hooted at 
us, cursed us, called us fagots and honk- 


a settlement 


teachers 


and 


ies,” reported one teacher. “They said 
we'd be going out in pine boxes.” 
When 15 challenged teachers tried 


to enter one junior high school, the 
way was blocked by a jeering crowd. Po- 
lice who tought to clear a path met 
cries of “racist cops!” “You nigger!” a 
black demonstrator shouted at Assistant 
Chief Inspector Lloyd Sealy, one of 
the city’s top Negro cops, “You plotted 
this with racist white pigs, you 
traitor!” After three protesters were ar 
into the build 
ing, but none were given assignments 
Shanker immediately declared that 
the agreement had been broken and 
that the strike was back on. At the risk 
of being jailed for leading a strike that 
was illegal under state law, he also 
raised the stakes by insisting that his 
teachers would not work unless McCoy 
and the Ocean Hill-Brownsville com 
mittee are fired. “Mob rule must go,” 
he said. Leaders of the local committee 
conceded that they no longer could con- 


those 


rested, the teachers got 


trol neighborhood opposition to the re- 
turn of the teachers and did not intend 
to try. At week’s end the schools were 
again shut down, and New York's May- 
or John Lindsay had asked James Allen, 
the state’s education commissioner, to 
try to resolve the dispute 

Power Grab. The tragedy of the 
strike was that it was so easily avoid 
able. Privately, Shanker and McCoy 
had arranged a deal with Lindsay un- 
der which the ousted teachers would re- 
turn to their schools for a few days 
The community would temporarily tol 
erate them; eventually, the teachers 
who could not have worked effectively 
in the hostile atmosphere—would be 
quietly transferred. McCoy, 
was unable to restrain the 
itant blacks in the 
Shanker used the 


however, 
more mil- 
community. And 
breakdown of the 
agreement as an excuse to try to make 
his union the dominant power in the 
city’s increasingly chaotic school system 

Despite their confrontation, both 
Shanker and McCoy have proved their 
willingness to deal with the real prob- 


lem of New York City’s schools: the 
fact that instruction somehow fails to 
benefit, enough students, particularly 


those from ghetto areas. A 19-year vet 
eran of the city school system, McCoy 
has experimented with ungraded classes, 
team teaching, tutorials and other pro- 
gressive techniques. He complains that 
an “elite society of professional edu 
cators is not truly interested in the ed 
ucation of children but just in 
rity.” He also argues that only paren 
tally controlled rather than a 
central board of education, can achieve 
progress 

Measure of Merit. Shanker concedes 
that there are bad teachers in the sys 
tem and insists that his union ts as in 
terested in improving standards as any 
one else. “You walk into a classroom,” 
he says, “and you see the same teacher 
and the same blackboard you saw 20 
years ago.” But this, he says, happens 
because teachers “have been castrated,” 
and the way to improve them ts to 


secu 


schools, 
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PROTESTERS AT J.H.S. 271 (INSPECTOR SEALY, FAR LEFT) 
So easily avoidable, so bitterly contested. 





SHANKER 
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Whose business 
is it to help 
needy peoples? 


Maybe you feel governments should 
do everything. Or, that charity 
should stick close to home. But if 
everybody waits for governments to 
act, how will people learn what they 
can do for themselves? Nor can you 
draw border lines for human com- 
passion, any more than you can pull 
America out of the world. 

If you still don’t want to help, 
that’s your business. But if you be- 
lieve in helping others less fortunate, 
that’s CARE’s business - 


that has made it a universal symbol 


the work 


of American concern. 

CARE starts with food. It adds 
medical attention, educational aid, 
job 
tools — the things that develop in 


food production equipment, 
hungry people the capacity to feed 
and otherwise support themselves in 
the future. Be sure your help is ef- 
fective. Let CARE bring your per- 
need, 


sonal assistance to those in 


Mail your check. 


CARI 


660 First Avenue 
New York 10016 
or your local office 


You may specify Food, Self-Help | 
or Medico programs. In any ok 


case, CARE reports how your 


money was used. Contributions are tax 
exempt. Make checks out to CARE. 
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give them more power. “Teachers are 
no longer willing to be supervised by 
people who have less professional com- 
petence than they do.” 

There was a measure of merit in 
both men’s arguments. Yet, while the 
quarrel went on, the ones who suffered 
most were those whom both Shanker 
and McCoy insist they want to help: 
the children in the classroom 


TEACHERS 
Blooming by Deception 


Critics of the public schools, partic- 
ularly in urban ghettos, have long ar- 
gued that many children fail to learn 
simply because their teachers do not ex- 


pect them to. That proposition is et- 
fectively documented in a new book 
called Pygmalion in’ the Classroom 


(Holt, Rinehart & Winston; $4.95). The 
book tells of an ingenious experiment 
involving several teachers at a South 
San Francisco grade school who were 
deceived into believing that certain of 
their students had been spotted as “late 
bloomers.” Eight months later, the chil- 
dren’s academic abilities showed dra- 
matic improvement, 

The deception was carried out by 
Pygmalion’s authors, Harvard Social 
Psychologist Robert Rosenthal and Le- 
nore Jacobson, former principal of 
South San Francisco’s Spruce School 
Ihey told the teachers that a new test 
could predict which slow-learning stu- 
dents were likely to “show an unusual 
forward spurt of academic and intellec- 
tual functioning.”: The exam, actually a 
routine but unfamiliar intelligence test, 
was given to all pupils. Teachers were 
then told which students had displayed 
a high potential for improvement. The 
names Were actually drawn out of a hat, 

When tested later, the designated late 
bloomers showed an average IQ gain 
of 12.22 points, while the rest of the stu- 
dent body gained 8.42 points, The gains 
were most dramatic in the lowest grades. 
First-graders whose teachers expected 
them to advance intellectually jumped 
27.4 points, second-graders 16.5 points. 
There were similar gains in reading abil- 
ity. One young Mexican American, who 
had been classified as mentally retarded 
with an IQ of 61, scored 106 after his 
selection as a late bloomer 

Rosenthal and Jacobson politely re- 
frain from moralizing, suggesting only 
that “teachers expectations of their pu- 
pils’ performance may serve as self-ful- 
filling prophecies.” But the findings raise 
fundamental questions about 
teacher training. They also cast doubt 
on the wisdom of assigning children to 
classes according to presumed ability, 
which may only mire the lowest groups 
into self-confining ruts. If children tend 
to become the kind of students their 
teachers expect them to be, the obvious 
need is to raise the teachers’ sights, Or, 
as Eliza Doolittle says in Shaw's Pyg- 
malion, “The difference between a lady 
and a flower girl is not how she be- 
haves, but how she’s treated.” 
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UNIVERSITIES 


Young in Heart 

When Franklin Murphy decided to 
step down as chancellor of U.C.L.A., 
the California board of regents could 
normal practice in 
appoint an acting 
president, sound out candidates, even- 
tually settle on a president who had 
made a name elsewhere. Instead, the re- 
gents satisfied themselves, faculty and 
students by staying on campus. Early 
this month, Charles FE. Young, U.C.L.A.’s 
vice chancellor, officially took charge 
of the 28,000-student’ campus. Only 
eight years out of graduate school, 
Young is, at 36, the nation’s youngest 
head of a major university 

Young makes no pretense of being a 
scholar: his bibliography consists of two 
learned articles on California’s educa- 


followed the 
finding a successor 


have 





YOUNG & STUDENTS 
What's wrong—no riots? 


tion code and municipal government 
Nonetheless, Young was the choice to 
succeed Murphy, primarily because of 
his record as an administrator who can 
get along with students. Unlike Berke- 
ley, U.C.L.A. has never had a major stu- 
dent rebellion. Former Chancellor Mur- 
phy, now chairman of the Los Angeles 
Times Mirror Co., gives Young credit 
for that record. He calls him “the best- 
qualified academic administrator in the 
country.” The rambunctious, student- 
run Daily Bruin agrees; it enthusias- 
tically supported his candidacy 
Positive Force. A graduate of Cal- 
ifornia’s Riverside campus, Young 
earned his Ph.D. in political science at 
U.C.L.A. and gained some practical 
knowledge about the subject while serv- 
ing for two years in Washington as an 
aide to Congressman Lee Metcalf. In 
1959, he was hired as a staff assistant 
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don't get help, 


| Together we can remake our 
Fes e sees | cities. We will. We must. If you 
think there’s nothing you can 


| to Clark Kerr, then president of the Uni- 
versity of California. One year later, 
Franklin Murphy lured him to U.C.L.A. 
as his personal assistant, eventually got 
him promoted to assistant chancellor 
and began to groom him as a potential 
successor, While Murphy planned and 
directed U.C.L.A.’s massive expansion 
program—a nearly doubled enrollment 
and $174 million worth of new con- 
Struction since 1960—Young took 
charge of the campus’ daily operations, 
including most administration dealings 
with students, 

“If understood, student protest can 
be a positive and progressive force,” 
says Young. “One of the real problems 
we're confronted with is a feeling by a 
large number of students that something 
is wrong with U.C.L.A. since we haven't 
had any riots.” One reason for the 
calm is the tripartite University Pol 
icies Commission that Young drew up 
last winter. Composed of students, 
teachers and administrators, the com- 
mission advises on the university's major 
policy decisions before they are en- 
acted. Young comments that many stu- 
dent committees “actually tend to be a 
| little conservative, especially where fis- 
cal policy is concerned.” 

Young has kept his office doors open 
to potential student malcontents. Last 
fall, for example, he overheard a group 
of black students criticizing the uni- 
versity, promptly invited them in for a 
four-hour rehashing of what they felt 
was wrong. Partly as a result of the dis- 
cussion, Young pushed through a stu- 
dent-organized course in Afro-American 
history. This fall the university is also 
admitting 100 promising but technically 
unqualified ghetto youths into a special 
program that will prepare them for nor- 
mal academic study. 

On to Greatness. Despite his rapport 
with students, Young is far from being 
a pliant tool of protesters. During one 
heated, profanity-filled meeting with 
some student rebels, he suddenly 
snapped: “I don’t have to listen to that 
kind of language” and walked out. 
Quick in temper, Young is also quick to 
clamp down on undergraduate activities 
that go too far. After a fraternity held a 
party that barred Negroes and Mexican 
Americans, Young suspended it from 
the campus, In the face of a massive stu- 
dent revolt, he says, “I wouldn't hesitate 
a moment to call in the police.” 

Franklin Murphy turned a mediocre 
university into a very good one; 
“Chuck” Young wants to move ahead 
to greatness. He thinks that U.C.L.A.’s 
faculty is “first-rate,” but suggests that 
it might function better if staffed by spe- 
cialists; some to teach, the others to 
carry out research. He also shares Mur- 
phy’s conviction that the university 
| should be the intellectual servant of its 
community. This fall, he has instigated 
a university-financed project that will 
sponsor ghetto seminars in police-com- 
munity relations, form block organi- 
zations and present both news and songs 
from a mobile bus. 
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This speech scientist wants to use 
the sound of the human voice to help 
protect confidential information. 


“Using computers to store, retrieve and process a staggering num- 
ber of facts promises to help attack some of the nation’s most criti- 
cal problems—such as mass education, health care and the slums,” 
says IBM's Dr. Rex Dixon. ‘Some of this information will be confi- 
dential. My job is to help find how to keep it that way.” 

While such security is only one aspect of the larger problem of 
individual privacy, it is an important one. Computer manufacturers 
obviously cannot dictate what is stored in a computer or who has ac- 
cess to it. But they can and are devising more ways to protect con- 
fidential information. 

Speech scientist Dixon thinks the distinctive acoustical patterns 
of different human voices could form the basis for one such safe- 
guard. ‘‘A voice-recognition device, built into a computer, could be 
a new way to keep out intruders. Anybody requesting confidential 
information would have to talk into a microphone, connected to the 
computer. An unauthorized voice, not recognized by the device, 
would stand little chance of gaining access to the information.” 

This approach is still experimental. But, hopefully, voice recogni- 
tion will join some of the other computer safeguards— ranging from 


special locks to digital codes—already in use, designed to keep con- 
fidential information confidential. 


Since its beginning less than twenty years ago, the data processing 
industry has been constantly developing new methods of handling 
information. In continuing these innovations, people like Rex Dixon 
are helping those who must tackle the public problems of the day. 
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ROMAN CATHOLICS 


Priests in the Secular World 

More and more U.S. Roman Cath- 
olic priests are giving up their parishes 
for secular life. The reasons are many: 
some have chafed too long under ar- 
bitrary authoritarian discipline; others 
have succumbed to love of a woman. 
Still others have, in the old-fashioned 
phrase, simply lost their faith. While 
the break with the ministry is still an 
emotionally harrowing experience for 
most, this growing battalion of un- 
frocked clerics are finding it easier to 
marry, raise a family and get a decent 
job. The ex-priests are no longer the pa- 
riahs of Christianity. 

According to the National As- 
sociation for Pastoral Renewal, 
an organization of renewal- 
minded priests and laymen, 463 
clerics have resigned from the 
active priesthood so far this year, 
compared with 400 in all 1967. 
That figure may be conservative, 
A group called Bearings for Re- 
Establishment, which operates 
offices in three cities to counsel 
disaffected clergymen and to 
help them find new jobs, claims 
that 1,000 applications for as- 
sistance have been processed so 
far this year. 

Judas Complex. As their 
numbers grow, former priests 
are approaching a new life in 
the secular world with an in- 
creasing confidence. In the past, 
priests who abandoned their vo- 
cations felt so disgraced that 
often they suffered for months 
and even years from a “Judas” 
complex—the feeling of having 
betrayed Christ. Things are more 
civilized now. Patrick Best, a De- 
troit. priest who left last May 
and has gone back to school, 
boasts that “my congregation 
even gave me a couple of going-away 
parties.” George Frein, a St. Louis 
priest who married an ex-nun in June, 
has been hired by Archbishop Leo F. 
Dworschak to teach religious studies in 
North Dakota. “There has been no hos- 
tility at all,” says Frein. “The weekend 
we arrived the pastor stopped over in 
his golf clothes and welcomed us.” 

The initial problem facing a former 
priest is finding a job. For some, this 
task is still a very difficult one. Stripped 
of the comforting shelter of parish life, 
the secularized cleric is transferred, in 
the words of one ex-priest, from “total 
security to total insecurity.” Many have 
no means of support, Others have too 
willingly settled for the first menial job 
that comes along. Their training, often 
exclusively in theology, is not exactly a 
marketable commodity. 

Still, many corporate employers now 
seem to have a friendlier attitude to 
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ward ex-priests. The Manhattan branch 
of Bearings for Re-Establishment  re- 
ports that starting salaries for ex-clerics 
now range from $7,500 to $20,000. 
While some have found work as stock- 
brokers or industrial executives, most 
former priests tend to translate their 
spiritual concern into academic or com 
munity service. Many seek jobs as teach 
ers—some have even been hired by 
Catholic schools and colleges—or as so- 
cial workers. A large number of ex- 
priests have married former nuns—an 
understandable result of their common 
background. 

Priests who leave the ministry to mar- 
ry generally must contend with hostil- 
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EX-PRIEST FREIN & WIFE, AN EX-NUN 
No longer the pariahs. 


ity from two major sources: their par- 
ents and the Catholic hierarchy. “Many 
in my family were ready to consider 
my wife just a beautiful siren who had 
tempted me away,” explains Frank Os- 
trowski, 38, who left his Minnesota 
teaching post after eleven years as a 
priest. “But I finally got my parents to 
accept what to them was almost like 
death—that their dear, darling son was 
no longer a priest.” 

The ecclesiastical structure is not so 
easily swayed. If a priest wants to leave 
the ministry and marry, he must send 
a letter to his bishop or the head of his 
religious order asking for laicization. 
Even if he is released from ministerial 
duties, a priest must also apply to the 
Vatican for a dispensation trom his 
vow of celibacy, Some prelates simply 
ignore these requests, and Rome has 
been equally reluctant about dispensing 
men from vows. As a result, most for- 





mer priests have married without per- 
mission, thereby incurring automatic ex- 
communication. Few feel any guilt 
about doing so. “The church has its 
rules,” says Don C, MacLeaish, 42, a 
married priest from Texas, “yet I don't 
think I'll go to hell.” 

Without Bitterness. Surprisingly 
enough, the majority of former priests 
have no sense of bitterness toward the 
church and still consider themselves 
Catholics in good standing. Many at- 
tend daily Mass and receive the sac- 
raments. Still others celebrate Mass, 
either privately, for their new families 
at home, or in underground churches. 
St. Louis and Detroit, for example, 
have cells of former priests and nuns 
who meet regularly to discuss their com- 
mon problems. 

If they were allowed to, many 
former priests would return to 
the service of the church. They 
are firmly convinced that Ca- 
tholicism must sooner or later 
allow its clerics to marry. That 
eventuality will not take place 
during the papacy of Paul VI, 
who last year reaffirmed the rule 
of celibacy for the church, Nev- 
ertheless, many former priests 
continue to informally practice 
their ministry, and still consider 
themselves priests. For them, the 
truth is that they have not left 
the church: they are simply 
ahead of it. 


JEWS 


Prophets—True or False? 

On June 4, Columbia's com- 
mencement day, Keith Karnof- 
sky, 22, was arrested in a stu- 
dent protest near the campus. A 
month earlier he had been 
charged with criminal trespass 
when New York City police 
cleared Columbia's buildings of 
student rebels. Today he is 
studying to be a rabbi at Man- 
hattan’s Hebrew Union College, 
and he sees no disparity between his rad- 
icalism and his faith. As Keith puts it: 
“Activism is a Jewish thing.” 

Not all young rabbis are campus rad- 
icals, and few members of Students 
for a Democratic Society have much 
use for organized religion. Nonetheless, 
many of the nation’s most vocal young 
protesters are of Jewish origin. A sur- 
vey conducted by the American Jewish 
Committee in San Francisco last year 
found that 30% of Haight-Ashbury’s 
hippies were Jewish. The Hillel Foun- 
dations, campus arm of B'nai B'rith, con- 
cluded that Jewish students made up 


SPENCE 


one-third of last spring’s Columbia 
protesters. 
Jewish adults view these statistics 


with mixed emotions, Since joining the 
drug scene or the S.D.S. usually goes 
hand in hand with a formal rejection 
of inherited belief, many Jewish par- 
ents are now worried about the re- 
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The Tick 
The Hum. 


There are two kinds of 
watches in the world. 

Those that tick and those 
that hum. 

The kind that tick work on 
balance wheels, hairsprings 
and watchworks. 

And that’s what can make 
them work wrong. 

The Accutron* timepiece, 
on the other hand, doesn’t 
have watchworks. And it 





doesn’t tick. 

It hums. 

(Musically, between E 
and F but above Middle C.) 

Accutron operates on the 
precise vibrations of an elec- 














tronic-powered tuning fork. 

Each vibration splits the 
seconds into 360 equal parts 
and Bulova can guarantee 
accuracy to within one min- 
ute a month.* 

That’s an average of 2 sec- 
onds a day. 

And these are the differ- 
ences between a watch that 
ticks and a watch that hums. 


ACCUTRON*byBULOVA 
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All of these securities have been sold outside the United States. 
This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
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KARNOFSKY 
Our Isaighs, the revolutionaries. 


ligious consequences of radicalism, In 
Washington last week, speakers at the 
125th anniversary convention of B'nai 
B'rith agreed that, while most Jewish 
youth still share the traditional ethical 
concerns of their faith, too many have 
turned their backs on temple and syn- 
agogue. A B'nai B'rith survey showed 
that anti-Semitism is no longer the 
prime worry of American Jews; instead, 
Jewish parents are more concerned 
about retaining the spiritual loyalty of 
their children, 

One obvious reason for the frequent 
appearance of Jewish students in sit-ins 
and love-ins is purely numerical: more 
than 80% of eligible Jewish youth are 
attending college, and they form more 
than 6% of the total student popu- 
lation. Some synagogue leaders contend 
that historical tradition does much to 
Stimulate student commitment to radical 
causes. Says Rabbi Alfred Jospe, di- 
rector of programs for the Hillel Foun- 
dations; “From experience, the Jew 
Knows that whenever inequality exists, 
the Jew suffers as much as anyone. If 
we cannot exist, no one can.” 

Dr. Harold Weisberg, a philosophy 
protessor at Brandeis University, thinks 
that many liberal Jewish parents have 
raised their children with strong ethical 
consciences while neglecting their own. 
“The kids find that their parents have 
betrayed something. They look around 
and ask: “Where were you? You let 
this happen.” Rabbi Mare Tanenbaum 
of the American Jewish Committee be- 
lieves that youthful Jewish protest 
against social inequity is a valid, ideal- 
isc continuation of the “prophetic re- 
bellion” that began in 7th century Is- 
racl. He may be right, but not many 
parents are finding it easy to accept the 
idea that their son the revolutionary is 
in the ideological line of Hosea, Isaiah 
and Jeremiah. 
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ROBERT S. OELMAN, Chairman and Chief Exec utive Officer, The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 


“Dont ignore the asset value 
lite insurance offers you” 


Everyone recognizes the protection value of life insurance does more for you at Northwestern Mutual Life —NML 
It’s so dramatic, in fact, that many people don’t give atten- Cash values grow fast. The dividend rate has gone up 
tion to another big advantage—the dollar reserves life Steadily: 13 times in 16 year [] NML operating expenses 
insurance creates. L) To my mind, its ever are | They run about one-thire as 
growing cash values are a vital family asset - a percentage of premiums, than the average 
They’re basic to security planning a of the 14 other largest life insurance 
solid base for financial well-being. A ready companies. Ask the NML for the 
source of help for emergencies, education full story. It can pay you. Northwestern 
retirement—you name it.” (J) Your money Mutual Life—Milwaukee 
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In Bavaria, 
even when you say hello 
it’s a prayer 


You say Griss Gott to a Bavarian and it means hello, good morning, 
good evening, welcome. It also means “God's greetings to you." 


That's the way it is in Bavaria. 


In Rottenbuch, villagers fill their unbelievably beautiful 
little church, which they've built, rebuilt and prayed in for 
900 years, and sing the old German hymns with fervor and love. 
In Oberammergau, woodcarvers have been turning 
shapeless pieces of raw wood into exquisitely delicate religious 
figures for more than 700 years. 
On back roads, hand-carved crucifixes stand in silent devotion. 
In the mountain fields, tiny private chapels wait for farmers’ prayers. 
This Bavaria of little villages, farms and churches is seen by 
few Americans. Be one of the lucky few who discover it all — 
on Lufthansa German Airlines. There'll never be a better time. 
Lufthansa —the airline that keeps your air fare dollars 
here while you enjoy a fabulous vacation in Germany. 
Home of the Passion Play: Oberammergau 
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A masterpiece of Baroque architecture, the church of Rottenbuch 
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with 


Lufthansa’s 


EUROPACAR HOLIDAY TOURS 


20 
Price includes round-trip jet 


New York/Amsterdam, Avis Opel Kadett, 
with up to 3000 free kilometers, accom- 
modation for 20 nights in Brilon, Germany 


BROADWAY OF EUROPE 
A 15 day theatre tour 


‘320 
which includes round- 


trip jet from New York, exciting musical, 
theatrical performances, sightseeing, din- 
ner, night entertainment in Amsterdam, 
London and Paris, 13 nights accommoda- 
tion in rooms with bath and breakfast, De- 
partures every Monday from Oct. 7, 1968. 


EUROPACAR SKI TOURS— 


"338 
Price includes round-trip 


jet New York/Zurich or Munich, Avis win- 
terized car, with up to 3000 free kilometers, 
accommodation for 20 nights in Bad Ragaz, 
Switzerland, just a snowball’s throw from 
Davos or St. Moritz, or Zell am See or 
Landeck in Tyrol, Austria. Or, for $343, 
take the 2 week special. It includes break- 
fasts, 7 nights in Zell am See or Landeck 
6 nights in Berchtesgaden, Kitzbuehel, Inns- 
bruck, or Bad Ragaz, and all transportation 


SKI THE ALPS—From 
Round-trip jet New York 


338 
to Zurich or Munich, 14 


nights in a choice of Alpine ski resorts 
preferred by Americans, continental break- 











fast, all ground transportation. Special 
Christmas Holiday and Carnival departures. 
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Lufthansa German Airlines Dept. N-920 
410 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


Please send information on tour(s) checked 

C 20-night EUROPACAR HOLIDAY TOURS 
from $320 

(CD 13-night BROADWAY OF EUROPE $320 

[} 20:night EUROPACAR SKI TOURS trom $338 

(© 14-night SKI THE ALPS from $338 





Name _ 


Address 


City State 
Zip — ___ Phone 


My travel agent is — 


Prices based on 14-21 day, 15 passenger GIT 
Economy Class fare from N.Y. when applicable; 
land arrangements based on each of 2 people 
traveling together 


') Lufthansa’! 
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MEDICINE 





TRANSPLANTS 
Beyond the Heart 


Just two months ago, when Dr. Chris- 
tiaan Barnard remarked that he 
not hesitate to remove a 
heart for transplantation if the donor 
had suffered indisputable “brain death, 
the suggestion still seemed shocking to 
many surgeons. Since then, heart trans- 
plants have become increasingly com- 
mon and the criteria of brain death 
generally agreed upon. Thus, gathering 
last week in Manhattan, most of the 
world’s transplant surgeons accepted the 


would 





sull-beating 





to transplant at least one lung, or a 
large part of it, along with a heart 
Nine transplants of lungs, or lobes of 
lungs, have failed. The tenth, performed 
a fortnight ago by Dr. Arthur Beall of 
Dr. Michael DeBakey’s team in Hous 
ton. was doing well last week 

Since the pancreas manufactures in 
n essential for the utilization of sugar 
and other patients 
most likely to need a transplanted pan 
creas are victims of the severe juvenile 
form of diabetes. The pancreas, said 
Minneapolis’ Dr. Richard C. Lillehei, is 
so inaccessible that it is the only major 





carbohydrates, the 


SIX OF COOLEY’S HEART-TRANSPLANT PATIENTS 
Now to extend the variety and improve the chances. 


idea of a beating-heart transplant with 
Barnardian aplomb 

Concurring completely was Houston's 
Dr. Denton A. Cooley, who has seven 
recipients surviving. The only note of 
caution was sounded by Mississippi's 
Dr. James D, Hardy,* who said that it 
might take a while to persuade certain 
segments of the public that the pro- 
cedure is morally permissible 

Lung Failures. With some 2,000 kid- 
ney, 30 liver and more than 40 heart 
grafts now logged in surgery’s annals, 
the second international congress of the 
Fransplantation Society turned its at- 
tention to two main problems: how to 
extend the variety of transplantable or- 
gans, and how to improve the survival 
chances of all grafts of whatever kind 

Most candidates for heart transplants 
have been ill so long that they have suf- 
fered deterioration of many other vital 
organs, notably the lungs. So, Stanford 
University’s Dr. Norman E. Shumway 
ir. suggested, it would be a good thing 


Who performed the first transplant of a 
heart into a human patient in 1964, using a 
chimpanzee as the donor, and also the first 
lung transplant 


organ that ts harder to get out of the 
donor than to put into the recipient 
He has made three grafts of an entire 
pancreas, with the patient surviving 44 
months in the most successful case. Be- 
cause all three died of infection rather 
than rejection of the graft, Lillehei de- 
clared confidently: “We know enough 
to justify going ahead, and in a few 
years pancreas transplants may be as 
common as kidney transplants.” 
Transplantation of the cartilage that 
surrounds the bone in joints would of- 
fer hope to vast numbers of victims ot 
arthritis and other joint diseases, And, 
said Glasgow's Dr. Thomas Gibson, 
there would be no rejection problem, be 


cause cartilage is bloodless. But. car- 
tilage by itself is not enough. In an- 
imals, joints have been reconstructed 


successfully with cartilage left adhering 
to a delicately sculptured layer of bone, 
though Gibson is not yet ready to try 
that approach in man 

When the transplant experts tackled 
the rejection problem, they quickly 


* Left to right: Everett C. Thomas, Louis 
Fierro, George DeBord, Fredi Everman, Henry 
W. Jurgens, Mrs. Beth Brunk 
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agreed that all early drugs designed to 
suppress the body’s immune reaction to 
foreign protein were bad. Since they 
blocked off the production of disease- 
fighting antibodies indiscriminately, said 
London’s Sir Peter Medawar, they left 
the transplant patient easy prey to in- 
fectious crises caused by the commonest 
microbes that healthy people carry 
around all the time. 

All the most noted transplant teams 
have now turned to anti-lymphocyte 
serum or globulin (Time July 26), It is 
made by injecting human white blood 
cells into animals (usually horses), which 
make antibody against them. When this 
antibody, extracted from the animal's 
serum, is injected into a transplant pa- 
tient, it interferes with the ability of 
his own white cells to make antibody 
against his graft. 

The trouble with ALG, as it is ab- 
breviated, is that transplant patients ap- 
parently can never be weaned of it, 
and some cannot tolerate it for more 
than a few weeks or months. They de- 
velop severe allergic reactions to it. Be- 
sides, said Medawar, “ALG is concep- 
tually an archaic substance. Injecting 
horse-serum derivatives into human be- 
ings violates our sense of the fitness of 
things.” It was Medawar’s work in the 
early 1950s, which explained why some 
skin grafts in mice are rejected and oth- 
ers not, that laid the foundation for all 
today’s transplant surgery. And now the 
transplant researchers are returning to 
work with the lowly mouse and guinea 
pig, to find a more satisfactory answer 
to the problem of rejection. 

Different Shapes. The target of all 
medications that suppress organ rejec- 
tions is what the experts call “the trans- 
plant antigens,” protein molecules that 
are too small to be seen even with the 
electron microscope. Apparently they 
sit on the outside of the body’s cells, 
ready to trigger an antibody reaction 
and rejection phenomenon if the cells 
are transplanted, as part of a kidney or 
heart, into another person. 

Worse, the antigens come in many 
different shapes and compositions even 
among individuals of the same species. 
Result; the chance that any two people 
(except identical twins) will have the 
same “antigenic constitution” is virtu- 
ally nil. Transplanters have tried to get 
around that by matching donor organs 
with recipients whose antigen patterns 
seem fairly similar, but these resem- 
blances are not close enough to ex- 
clude the rejection mechanism, 

Detested Strep. Before this can be 
circumvented completely, the transplant 
antigens must be better understood both 
chemically and biologically. Then per- 
haps they can be manipulated so that a 
recipient will get an injection to switch 
off his rejection mechanism before he 
gets his transplant. The most encour- 
aging news of progress toward this goal 
came from British investigators, who re- 
ported that some mouse antigens ap- 
pear remarkably similar to man’s and 
might therefore serve as a source of 
raw material, More surprisingly, New 
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York University’s Dr. Felix T. Rapaport 
reported that a similar antigen can be 
extracted from some of the common 
streptococci. These are the microbes 
that cause “strep throats,” scarlet fever, 
rheumatic fever, and a severe form of 
kidney disease. 

Rapaport would only say that his ex- 
perimental results indicated a line for 
further research. But the implication 
for future treatment was clear, although 
the method by which the antigen would 
be treated or administered to protect a 
graft was not. If it happens that the 
detested streptococci are eventually 
“farmed” as a wholesale source of raw 
material for a transplant vaccine, that 
will be no more surprising than the 
transplant successes already achieved. 


DRUGS 
How Thalidomide Works 


The deforming effects of thalidomide 
on unborn children have been known 
for almost seven years, and the drug's 
manufacturers are even now on trial in 
Alsdorf, Germany (Time, Sept. 6). Still, 
no one has been able to explain just 
what it was in the tranquilizer-sleeping 


Full elbow motion cot 
murcle electicat 
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Rudolph Paquin, who lost an arm 
25 years ago in a factory accident, 
demonstrated last week the new ‘'Bos- 
ton arm,” which responds to the wear- 
er’s thoughts by doing what he wills. 
The arm was developed for Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital and Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Co. by Har- 
vard and M.|.T. doctors and engi- 
neers, and is powered by a battery 
worn at the belt. When the patient 
wants to use the arm, the brain 
sends the usual message through the 
nervous system just as though the orig- 
inal arm were still there. When the 
message gets to the nerve endings at 
the arm stump, electrodes take over 
and convert its minute electrical im- 
pulses into orders for tiny motors that 
raise and lower the arm and open 
and close its two-fingered “hand.” 
The arm can lift 10 Ibs. and hold up 
to 50 Ibs. 





pill that produced seal-flipper limbs in 
children. Last week a German-born in- 
vestigator with a grandfatherly manner 
was finally able to pinpoint to the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society how thalidomide 
did its damage. 

Dr. Heinz M. Wuest, 76, supposedly 
retired but still active in his laboratory 
as a consultant to the Sloan-Kettering 
Institute for Cancer Research, pointed 
out that the thalidomide molecule con- 
tains both a form of glutamic acid and 
a form of phthalic acid. Glutamic acid 
is a common substance, whose deriv- 
atives are used as flavor additives for 
meat and beer. Phthalic acid is an un- 
common drug component moderately ir- 
ritating to the skin. But, said Wuest, in 
thalidomide the structural combination 
of glutamic and phthalic acids is most 
unusual, Experiments undertaken in 
three laboratories have shown that this 
combination causes deformities, such as 
seal limbs, in fetuses, 

The thalidomide tragedy could not 
have been foreseen because the com- 
bination effect had not been observed 
previously, or even suspected. Wuest in- 
sisted, however, that “the tools are now 
available” to prevent the repetition of 
such a disaster, if drug researchers take 
care to test their compounds in an- 
imals such as the rhesus monkey. 


Is the Prescription Right? 

American doctors write about 900 
million prescriptions every year, and 
the vast majority of physicians are su- 
premely confident that what they write 
is right. But is it? Last week an expert 
task force told the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare that too many 
doctors know far too little about drugs, 
While few of the doctors “seem in- 
clined to voice any question of their 
competency in this field,” the study 
group concluded, “lack of knowledge 
and sophistication in the proper use of 
drugs is perhaps the greatest deficiency 
of the average physician today.” 

Headed by Dr. Philip R. Lee, who 
was an expert practitioner and careful 
prescriber in Palo Alto before he joined 
HEW, the group declared that “appro- 
priate prescribing” means “the right 
drug for the right patient at the right 
time, in the right amounts, and with 
due consideration of relative costs.” The 
failure of many doctors to achieve this 
ideal, said the group, traces back to 
medical schools, most of which give 
only one course in drugs and their use. 
Later, in practice, the physician gets 
most of his information on drugs from 
manufacturers’ promotional material. 

To help doctors raise their prescrip- 
tion skills, the Lee committee recom- 
mended federal financial support for 
expanded teaching about drugs in med- 
ical schools. It also proposed publication 
of a national drug compendium in 
which all lawfully available drugs would 
be listed, along with their effects, both 
good and bad. And it advocated com- 
pilation of “objective guidelines” to help 
doctors tailor their prescriptions to the 
patient's needs, 
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No time for mistaken identity 


Cervical, thoracic or lumbar? And what number? This 
student doctor knows he must know, Guessing won't help, 
for the chances against him would be as numerous as the 
vertebrae in a spinal column. And examination day is no 
time for a case of mistaken identity. 

Yet this is just a “first reader” test in the training of a 
modern doctor. It’s still a long, long step between recognizing 
the more than 200 bones in a human framework and being 
able to treat their possible diseases or injuries. By the time 
he acquires that knowledge, he'll be far along in his ten 


years or more of costly, exacting preparation to serve you. 

Time is a vital ingredient, too, in each new medicine de- 
veloped by A. H. Robins pharmaceutical research. Experi- 
ment after costly experiment, test after exhaustive test may 
take years to achieve an important advance that can help 
your doctors of today and your doctors of tomorrow. 


A. H. ROBINS COMPANY, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Making today’s medicines with integrity seeking tomorrow's with persistence 
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NEW MIES MUSEUM IN WEST BERLIN 


ARCHITECTURE 
The Ultimate Cube 


Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, the 
world’s greatest living architect, has long 
been fascinated by the idea of building 
museums. In 1943, he outlined his con- 
cept for “a museum for a small city” 
in Architectural Forum. “The first prob- 
lem,” he said, “is to establish the mu- 
scum as a center for the enjoyment, 
not the interment, of art.” To do this, 
he proposed to erase “the barrier be- 
tween the work of art and the com- 
munity” with a garden approach for 
the display of sculpture, plus a single, 
glass-curtained gallery built on a steel 
frame with treestanding interior walls. 
“The architectural space thus achieved,” 
he concluded, “becomes defining rather 
than confining.” 

This week, at the age of 82, Mies 
saw his dream come true, although from 
a distance. In West Berlin, the $6,250,- 
000 new National Gallery, which he de- 
signed (and for which he laid the cor- 
nerstone in 1965), officially opened to 
the public. Ailing and confined to a 
Wheelchair, Mies had to remain in Chi- 
», Where he now travels from his co- 
operative apartment to his office only 
once or twice a month to examine the 
new models for the many Mies-designed 
buildings now under way.* Still, those 
who saw the museum in Berlin agreed 
that it may well be Mies’ masterpiece. 
the ultimate in) unusual, unadorned 
space enclosed within a pristine cube 

Hanging Walls. Among modern ar 
chitects, Mies has always been con- 
sidered the great classicist. It is thus no 
surprise that the Berlin museum bears 
a marked resemblance to a classical tem- 
ple set upon a giant podium of granite- 
covered concrete. The podium, or semi 
basement, is occupied by the burgeoning 








Among them: Toronto's multistructure Do 
minion Centre, a new public library in Wash 
ington, apartments Montreal and a federal 


center in Chicago 
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Defining, not confining. 


permanent collection, but the upper gal- 
lery, designed for special exhibitions, 
dominates the museum. It is simplicity 
itself: a glass-curtained box with a 213- 
ft.-square roof upheld by only eight bur- 
nished-steel columns. Mies has carried 
out his concept with subtlety. The col- 
umns, for instance, are tapered ever so 
slightly toward the top—as are the Par 
thenon’s classical Doric columns. Al- 
though the museum's 6-ft.-thick roof 
looks perfectly flat, it too is designed 
to deceive the eye. The center has been 
slightly raised so that a disproportion- 
ately large share of the weight may be 
directed outward onto the columns 

Inside, the 8,020-sq.-ft. gallery space 
offers a tabula rasa for which Director 
Werner Haftmann, 56, must act as a 
kind of architect-curator. Each time he 
mounts an exhibition, he will not only 
have to hang the pictures on the walls 
but also hang the walls—movable par- 
titions that can be suspended in any ar- 
rangement by means of wires from the 
roof. “This is a very great work,” said 
Director Haftmann last’ week. “But 
we've got to learn how to use it.” For 
opening day, he showed that he is learn- 
ing fast by mounting a display of 73 
suitably square-rigged paintings by Piet 
Mondrian in the gallery 


SCULPTURE 
Forbidden Toys 


Wer, like illness, sometimes aiTords 
its survivors unique insights. Sculptor 
Lucas Samaras, 32, grew up in Mace- 
donia during World War IL and the 
Greek civil war. Now a U.S. citizen, 
he still remembers “the bombings, the 
hiding, my aunt's ripped belly, the sound 
of executions, the strange pride in be- 
ing visited by a catastrophe.” 

He also recalls that, in a household 
of overwrought women, he was often 
left alone as a small boy to play with 
forbidden toys: sharp umbrella spokes 
and matches trom the kitchen, pins 
and needles from the sewing box, mir 





rors and broken glass from a chan- 
delier, These perilous playthings meta- 
morphosed themselves in his mind into 
icons against the savage man-made de- 
struction outside, Today Lucas Samaras 
continues to craft them into prickly, dis- 
turbing drawings and assemblages. They 
suggest that pain and anguish lurk in 
the commonest household object, yet at 
the same time they glitter with a pride- 
ful joy. 

No Exit. The many facets of Lucas 
Samaras will be mirrored in an exhibit 
of 125 drawings and constructions that 
goes on view next month at Manhattan's 
Pace Gallery, Included will be drawings 
that date back to the early 1960s, when 
he and other young artists were re- 
belling against the prevailing mode of 
abstract: expression. Samaras’ way of 
celebrating the long-ignored object was 
to summon up his disturbing Mace 
donian memories. Matchbook and spec- 
tacles, in a 1962 ink drawing, were 
depicted with the stark frontality of a 
Byzantine icon. Samaras also created 
silvery, pin-encrusted books and boxes 
that suggested silver reliquaries. They 
were packed with knives and razors, 
nails, stuffed birds and X rays of skulls 
trepanned by pins, together with pho 
tos of Samaras. 

In his latest work, Samaras has in ef- 
fect dismantled the reliquary. He has 
ranged twelve or 18 mutants of the 
same relic—for example, a knife—in a 
clear Plexiglas case, calling the group 


“transformations.” At the same time, 
he has not entirely abandoned books 
and boxes. Painted cutout silhouettes 


of the latter hang in their own black 
frames, subtly suggesting the ax about 
to fall. A curiously shaped book, its 
ten pages cut in lacy patterns and stip- 
pled with rainbow dots, contains Sa 
maras’ Own moody, erotically Joycean 
fantasies (even Grove Press, he claims, 
refused to print them). Samaras’ most 
celebrated boxes are his huge, walk-in 
mirrored rooms (TIME, May 3), and his 
latest one will be a nine-foot-tall tower 
An exercise in claustrophobia, it will 
force visitors to shrink as they climb 
its inner stairs. When they reach the re- 
flecting ceiling, they will find that it 
has no exit. “There is an element of 
threat,” admits Samaras. 

Cutting Satire. For all his cult of ob- 
jects, Samaras has never become as fa 
mous as the pop artists with whom he 
first exhibited. If Claes Oldenburg or 
Tom Wesselmann turned out a straw- 
berry sundae, it looked good enough to 
eat. Samaras filled his sherbet 
with nails and topped it off with a 
razor. Such cutting satire made it im 
possible for dealers to promote him as 
part of the bland pop school. But this 
year dealers are pushing the school of 
no-school. The premium is on artists 
whose versatility makes them impossible 
to be pigeonholed. Samaras neatly fills 
that bill, Says he: “I don’t want people 


glass 


to be able to look at my work and say, 
‘Aha, that’s a Samaras.” I want Sa- 
maras to be more than one person, 
Just as Picasso is,’ 
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MASTER OF THE OBJECT 





Glasses, matchbook, bottle cap and small box Long obsessed by real boxes, from miniature to room-size, 


all objects that Lucas Samaras celebrates, are Samaras tried a switch by painting illusory box on wood 


organized into a vaguely sinister pattern cutout. The tense suspended form suggests a guillotine 





Knife Transformation is a series of variants on the theme of glass slivers (/eft) to a snaky twist of colored wool (top right) 
a knife—all of them deliberately and provocatively unfunc to cardboard folded like a paper airplane and his favorite 
tional. The materials vary from the cotton handle on a set of pins stuck into a woman's hairpiece (lower right) 











Braniff International: We set trends. 


1965 


Jet planes are painted yellow, orange, 
turquoise, dark blue, light blue, 
ochre, beige. A new era in air travel 

is issued in. 

Designer, Emilio Pucci, says, “Why 
do airline hostesses have to look like 
bus token collectors?” They no 
longer do. 


Architect and artist Alexander Girard 
redesigns interiors of planes, waiting 
lounges, seat fabrics, tableware, even 
the matchbooks. Every detail is to 
become a delight. 


The fast-check and fast-pack ticket 
systems are introduced, reducing the 
boring jams at ticket counters. 


1966 


The International Board of Chefs 
develop some of the most exciting 
menus in the sky. Passengers are 
introduced to such exotic dishes as 
Conchitas de Abanico—scallops 
delicately flavored with butter, garlic, 
and cheese. 


The first non-stop jets are flown from 
the U.S. to Acapulco. Acapulco 
booms. 

The first drive-in ticket counter is 
opened. 

Passengers are introduced to such 
exotic delights as Pisco Sours, 
Margaritas, Cappucino. 


In an all-out effort to make a 
passenger's ground time as pleasant 
as his flight, baggage delivery time is 
reduced to an astounding average 

of 6.4 minutes. 


1967 


South America becomes “The Next 
Place” and Braniff begins work on 
hotels, clubs, restaurants and a 
market in Peru. 


The Braniff Pilot Training Center is 
recognized as being so efficient that 
other airlines commission them to 
help train their pilots. 


Fresh strawberries and champagne 
are served on Braniff breakfast 
flights. 


1968 


Braniff becomes the first airline to 
put a clock on each plane to tell 
passengers if they arrive on time. 

(So far, Braniff has had no imitators.) 


In February and March Braniff 
becomes the first in the industry in 
on-time performance. In April they 
set completely new standards with a 
remarkable 92% on-time 
performance in the U.S.A. 

The first airline to serve wines 
imported from Chile. 

Construction begins in Dallas ona 

ew terminal expressing new 
standards for passenger comfort on 
the ground. There's even an air- 
conditioned monorail to save him the 
long hot trek from the parking lot. 
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A true story. 


looking to buy 
to a jeweler 


& Co, in the 


ter ing nothing he liked in 


owroom, our friend was taken 
into the back room by Mr. Graham 





| P \ Py, lditic KL | no Dp bler “Ml people in 


yCal old 


> 


1 | from the 
ed that Mr 
1600-lb. safe to p 
just his jewelry 
It seems Mr. Graham had been 


solving it, anyway 


You see, his partner knows the 


combination. 





TELEVISION 





PROGRAMS 
Here Come the Merry Widows 


On paper, the 1968-69 season, which 
opens this week, looks indistinguishable 
from 1967-68. On-screen, viewers will 
find a few new wrinkles. Bonanza, Pet- 
ticoat Junction, The Big Valley, The 
Andy Griffith Show and My Three 
Sons encouraged a trend by all fea- 
turing at least one character who was a 
widow or a widower. This year the 
trend becomes a stampede. In addition, 
the big, new angle is interracial—there 
IS a Vast Increase in roles played by Ne- 
groes. Whether all this signifies a vast 
improvement in entertainment is, of 
course, problematical 

Mayberry R.F.D 


(CBS) is a revised 


DIAHANN CARROLL 


version of The Andy Griffith 


the tradition: he is a widower in love 


with a bakery employee (Arlene Go 
lonka). Here's Lucy (CBS) is just a 
new ttle for the old Lucy Show, ex- 


cept that Lucy’s two real-life kids will 
be around; naturally she is a widow 
So is Doris Day (CBS), who is making 
her TV debut in The Doris Day Show 
She portrays a who leaves ca- 
reer and city after the death of her hus 
band and yvoes to her 
raise her children 
comedy, The Ghost and Mrs. Muir 
(NBC), ts based on the 1947 movie by 
that name; the widowed heroine (Hope 
Lange) lives in a haunted cot: 
Two programs go in for a 
tra Insurance. Julia (NBC) ts 
widow. Warns Star Diahann 
“Julia is not going to tell it like it is 
It's a comedy, and Watts ain't funny 
Another Negro widow, played by Gail 
Fisher, will be a regular on the old pri- 


singer 


father’s ranch to 
Another situation 





little ex- 
Negro 
Carroll 


vate-eye serics Mannix (CBS). A pair 
of new ABC adventure programs ftea- 
ture balanced tickets as well. The Mod 


Squad boasts three troublemaking drop- 
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outs who turn fuzz: one hip white chick 
(Peggy Lipton), one rebellious rich white 
boy (Michael Cole), and one ghetto 
black (Clarence Williams II]). And The 
Outcasts are an odd couple of bounty 
hunters in the post-Civil War West 
Don Murray plays a former slaveholder; 
Otis Young is a former slave. For view- 
ers with more conventional tastes, CBS 
offers a long-unawaited TV revival of 
Blondie, What is most startling about 
this series is that the heroine (Patricia 
Harty) is neither widow nor Negro 

Boy Twigay. If there is anything gen- 
uinely new in the new batch of sitch 
coms, ABC claim some dubious 
credit. Having proved with last year's 
hit, The Nun, that 
will sit anything 


ean 


audiences 
that ts suf 


Flying 
sull for 





PETER KASTNER 
On the theory that people will sit still for anything. 
Show 


The new star, Ken Berry, carries on in 


ficiently inane, the network now ex 
ploits its advantage with television's first 
transvesute, The Ueltest 
Town. The story with a 
Hollywood talent (Peter 
Kastner) who is mad for an English star 
let. He works his way 


series gbout a 
Girl in deals 
young agent 
to London as 

bewigged model and becomes the hot 
test Mannequin Twiggy. Kastner 
admits that at first he feared the show 
“might be offensive and in bad 
After screening the pilot, he 

convinced that it ts merely “silly.” 

write off 1968-69 
Phyllis Diller, who 
sitchcom two years 


since 


taste.” 
became 


It is too early to 
as the silly season 
bombed in an ABC 
ago, will try a variety hour for NBC ti 
tled The Beautiful Phyllis Diller Show 
The format includes a twist: in one seg 
ment each week, she will interview a ce- 
lebrity, But the real get-the-guest free 
for-all should be ABC’s Don Rickles 
Show. Rickles. the insult comic, will 
knock oif a guest or weekly 
half-hour. ABC will also try TV's first 
weekly musical, Thar’s Life. For 
continuity, the one-hour show will have 
a regular star, Robert Morse, and a con- 
tinuing theme, modern marriage 


two per 


book 


Wider Spectrum. Michael Dann, 
CBS’s senior V.P. for programming, 
concedes that “the true excitement must 
come from specials.” This year NBC 
will offer Roberto Rossellini’s impres 
sions of Sicily, an original drama star- 
ring Paul Scofield, and shows headlined 
by Brigitte Bardot and Elvis Presley 
CBS promises a study of the Galapagos 
Islands narrated by Britain's Prince 
Philip, a Royal Shakespeare Company 
production of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and another colloquy with Wa- 
terfront Philosopher Eric Hoffer. ABC 
will screen about 45 hours of the sum- 
mer Olympics from Mexico, as well as 
a Truman Capote report on capital pun- 
ishment and two more Capote teleplays 
In news, CBS and NBC will pioneer 
prime-time shows with a magazine for 
mat. CBS's 60 Minutes, to be seen on al- 


ternate Tuesdays, will widen the TV 





DORIS DAY 


news spectrum to include the arts 
Among the “guest columnists”: Norman 
Mailer, Bishop Fulton Sheen and Brit 
ish Critic Kenneth Tynan. NBC's First 
Tuesday, a monthly two-hour program 
starting tn January, will stress aggressive 
investigative reporting. The goal, says 
NBC News Vice Richard 
Wald, is “insight, not just the 
bang of things.” 

National 


President 
slam 


Educational Television will 
range trom Bullfighter El Cordobes to 
Conductor Zubin Mehta, and from the 
psychological burdens of the ghetto to 
drinking problems in the suburbs. This 
could be the season when Public TV be 
comes the viewable alternative 


SPECIALS 
All Out for Project X 


Horowitz likes a re 
much as the 


Pianist Vladimir 
laxing television show as 
next whether it is baseball, or a 
But when 


classical 


man, 
panel discussion or Bonanza 

IV tries to get in tune with 
music, Horowitz tunes out. “Everything 
I've seen on music has been a flop,” he 


says. “There are too many things that 
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Chimbote, Peru 
two years after 


the Peace Corps 


The Peace Corps doesn't work 
miracles. Don't expect any. 


The work is hard, the hours long — 
but the progress is slow. Two years 
later not much has changed in 
Chimbote —on the outside. 

Inside, a lot has changed. 

A child learned the alphabet and 
pretty soon will know how to use it. 

A soccer team was organized to 
ease some of the monotony, the 
soul crushing monotony of 
poverty. And they're winning. 

A health clinic was started. Maybe 
it won't solve all the medical 
problems of Chimbote, but at least 
it’s a start. 

These aren't miracles—only a start. 
And for the Peace Corps Volunteers 
that follow, the job of easing this 
community into the twentieth 
century might be a little 
sasier. These are things 
the picture can’t show. If you think 
you can take on a job where 
progress is never too obvious, 
put yourself in the picture. 





Write: The Peace Corps, 
Washington, D.C. 20525, 
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distract the eye at the expense of the 
ear. With a symphony orchestra you 
jump around the sections. With a sing- 
er you see tonsils.” 

Now, for the first time, Horowitz 
will be able to sit down in his Man- 
hattan town house and watch a music 
program that meets his exacting stan- 
dards. A CBS special next Sunday (9 
p.m., E.D.T.) will present a unique, sim- 
ple and dramatic TV experience: 50 un- 
interrupted minutes of a virtuoso in 
strumental recital. There will be no por- 
tentous documentary script, no dizzying 
camera angles, no glamorized settings— 
just an unadorned closeup of a great 
performer at work. The performer: Vla- 
dimir Horowitz. Oddly enough, this is 
one time when Horowitz will have to 
forgo Bonanza; that’s his NBC compet- 
itor Sunday night 

No Spaghetti. Horowitz was per- 
suaded to do the program by an old 
friend, New York Times Critic-at-Large 
Howard Taubman, who acted as ex- 
ecutive producer. Taubman argued that 
a TV recital would be a good way for 
Horowitz to celebrate the 40th anni- 
versary of his U.S. debut. It would 
also be an ideal chance to make up for 
the infrequency of his public appear- 
ances In recent years 

Horowitz agreed, but he laid down a 
set of conditions to ensure that, this 
time, the eyes would not have it over 
the cars. He insisted that the scene be 
Manhattan's Carnegie Hall rather than 
a TV studio, He reserved the power to 
veto any sponsor that he considered 
out of key (“No spaghetti"); CBS 
obliged, signed General Telephone & 
Electronics Corp. Although Horowitz 
accepted the ground rule that no piece 
should last longer than ten minutes, he 
stuck by his determination “not to play 
down to the public, but not to be too es- 
oteric either.” His program is a shrewd 
sampling of nine works from his recent 
recitals, including the noble pathos of 
Chopin's Polonaise in F-Sharp Minor, 
the lapidary classicism of two Scarlatti 
sonatas, and the flashy fireworks of his 
own Variations on a Gypsy Song from 
Bizet’s “Carmen,’ 

Talcum for Creaks. Horowitz's stiff- 
est stipulation, however, was that he be 
allowed a dry run of the program be- 
fore committing himself to go through 
with it. CBS, whose executives con- 
sidered the show such a top secret that 
they referred to it only as “Project X,” 
dispatched carpenters to Carnegie Hall 
to shore up the aging stage. Talcum 
powder was sprinkled between the 
boards to eliminate creaks caused by 
the movement of cameras. TV crewmen 
were provided with velvet slippers. Pro- 
ducer-Director Roger Englander boned 
up on scores so that camera angles 
could be synchronized with changes in 
the mood of the music. Then, one day 
last January, two simulated perform- 
ances were video-taped. Only after 
all this—which cost a big chunk of the 
$275,000 that CBS spent to produce 
the program—did Horowitz give final 





approval. The actual show was taped be- 
fore an invited audience a month later 

Now that he has viewed the finished 
product, Horowitz says he is satisfied 
with what he hears. He should be. His 
performance gleams with austerely ro- 
mantic feeling. It is etched in powerful 
but finely shaded tones and topped with 
his customary technical glitter. What ap 
palls Horowitz, however, is what he 
sees, “When I play,” he says, “some- 
thing goes on in me that makes a strange 
expression come over my face. To show 
it is almost an invasion of my privacy 
And I've never watched my own fin- 
gers moving over the keys that way. 
It's fantastic, but sometimes the tech- 





HOROWITZ TAPING AT CARNEGIE HALL 
This time the ears have it. 


nique is awful. Things I tell my stu 
dents not to do I'm doing!” 

10 Million Flop. Characteristically, 
Horowitz is “completely pessimistic” 
about whether his recital will appeal to 
masses of U.S. viewers. He already has 
a $200 bet with Taubman that CBS 
will quietly shelve the program after 
one showing and never rerun it. “The 
network thinks of success in the super- 
millions, whereas I think of it in the su- 
perthousands,” he says. “I'm doing this 
for the small towns, for the young gen- 
eration that studies my name in school, 
but doesn’t know anything of my play 
ing, for those people who have never 
bought a record or gone to a concert 
If even ten of those people watch, I'm 
happy. But then the ratings will come, 
and they'll say, ‘My God, you're a flop: 
only 10 million people watched.’ ” 

Even if he is a ratings success, Ho- 
rowitz figures that he will have prob- 
lems. An intensely private man, he dis 
likes being recognized on the street. In 
anticipation of any unwelcome noto- 
riety, he has acquired a paste-on mus- 
tache and beard 
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Sunrise at Eastern 


an award-winning film created and prod 


and Audio Produc 








ed by Young & Rubicam, Inc 


ons, inc., New York City, for Eastern Airlines, Inc 


They wanted to tell it like it really is... 


so, they made a movie 


Left to themselves, employees or stock- 
holders or prospective buyers can come 
to the wrong conclusion about how well 
you're running things. 

All it takes is a few random bits of 
information—an item from the papers, 
a word via the grapevine, a story from 
the competition. But put those same 
random facts on film—show all the facts, 
each in its proper context—and people 
will have what they need to come to the 
right conclusion. A movie can show the 
big picture better than anything else 


A movie can increase the visibility of 
your message, make it more memorable 


Movies Move Pe ople 


Eastern employees and their families 
a film about 
the company's problems, solutions, 
achievements, and goals. The airline 
that's number one to the sun is now 
number one with its people. 

To learn more about communicating 
with film, talk to a motion picture pro- 
ducer. He can tell you about cost, dis- 


saw “Sunrise at Eastern” 


tribution—even show you examples of 

successful, problem-solving films 
Meanwhile, we'd like to send you a 

free booklet. It’s designed to help you 

get more effective films produced at 

lower cost. Write for 

Movies Move People 







Motion Picture and Education 
Markets Division 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y 
14650 





VANDERSTOCK SETTING HURDLES RECORD 
In some cases, the thinner the better. 
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SPORT 





BASEBALL 
No. 30 


Detroit's Denny McLain achieved his 
pinnacle last week. By beating the Oak 
land Athletics, 5-4, he became the first 
pitcher to win 30 games in a single sea- 
son since Dizzy Dean in 1934. 


TRACK AND FIELD 
Flying High 

Ever since Mexico City was selected 
five years ago as the site of the 1968 
Olympics, doctors and coaches have 
been speculating about what the 7,350- 
ft. altitude will do to athletes’ health 
and performances. With the Olympics 
still a month away, competing nations 
are trying hard to acclimatize their stars 
to thin air. The Russians are practicing 
in Mexico, the French team is going 
through its paces in the Pyrenees and 
the West Germans are heading for a 
training camp in Flagstaff, Ariz. It ap- 
pears that there is little to worry about. 
Last week at Echo Summit, Calif. (alt. 
7,377 ft.), where U.S. hopefuls battled 
it out in the final Olympic trials, track 
and field men put on a startling display 
of record breaking. 

Clearly, some of the competitors 
would have been better off at sea level. 
In the 10,000 meters, for example, none 
of the first three finishers even man- 
aged to equal the Olympic qualifying 
standard, But in most of the other 
events, the thin air was obviously no 
great hindrance. California's Geoff Van- 
derstock pared .3 sec. off the world rec- 
ord for the 400-meter intermediate hur 
dies. Another Californian, Jim Hines, 
tied the world mark of 10 sec. flat in 
the 100-meter dash. Army SP/4 Tom 
Farrell ran one of the fastest 800 me- 
ters of the year when he was clocked 
in 1 min. 46.5 sec. And California's 
Bob Seagren soared over the pole-vault 
bar at 17 ft. 9 in. to break the world rec- 
ord by 14 in. 

The 200-meter dash was the real siz- 
zler. The third-place finisher, Stanford 
Graduate Larry Questad, tied Tommie 
Smith’s world mark of 20 sec. flat. 
Smith himself, who finished second, was 
clocked in 19.9 sec. The winner: New 
York's John Carlos, who turns on for 
races by listening to soul music. He 
broke the tape in 19.7 sec.—a full .3 
sec, off Smith's old record 

A technicality may keep Carlos’ time 
out of the record book. Rule No, 142 
of the International Amateur Athletic 
Federation requires that runners wear 
shoes with no more than six spikes, Car- 
los and Smith both wore new Puma 
shoes with soles studded with 68 needle- 
like spikes designed especially for the 
composition track that is an exact rep- 
lica of the running surface at Mexico 
City. Questad ran in regulation shoes. 
And Winner Carlos insisted that he 
could have run 20-flat barefoot. 


TENNIS 
King Arthur 


“I am a sociological phenomenon,” 
says Arthur Ashe Jr. He is a great deal 
more than that. Last week, on the cen- 
ter court at Forest Hills’ West Side Ten- 
nis Club—the same stuffy club that 
once barred Ralph Bunche from mem 
bership—the son of a Negro playground 
guard from Richmond, Va., established 
himself as the No. | star in one of the 
most segregated U.S. sports. In a five- 
set match, Ashe, 25, defeated blond 
fom Okker of The Netherlands, 14-12, 
5-7, 6-3, 3-6, 6-3, for the U.S. Open 
championship, His victory made him 
the first amateur to win a major open 
event, the first Negro ever to capture 
the U.S, men’s singles crown, and the 
first American in 13 years to win his 
country’s most prestigious tennis title. 

In a tournament that was a disaster 
for the professionals, 13 of whom lost 
to amateurs, Ashe himself defeated 
three pros. To get past Okker, a dogged 
retriever and a swift, agile shotmaker,. 
Ashe had to play his best tennis ever, 
He hit 26 service aces, prompting Old 
Pro Pancho Gonzales to marvel that Ar 
thur’s cannonball was “the fastest serve 
since my own.” Ashe’s flat, accurate 
backhands were no less ferocious, draw- 
ing raves of “fantastic” and “tremen- 
dous” from another old master, Don 
Budge. Okker prolonged the contest as 
much as he could, but finally stood help- 
less as Ashe ran out the last game at 
love. Then Ashe walked off the court 
and embraced his father, who burst 
into tears, 

Proud to Go. They were tears of tri- 
umph. By the time Arthur was eight, 
he was fascinated by tennis. On a sal 
ary of $2,400 a year, the elder Ashe 
was hard pressed to afford $30 rackets. 
Life became a good deal easier after Ar- 
thur met R. Walter Johnson, a Negro 
doctor from Lynchburg, Va., whose 
avocation was encouraging promising 
young Negro tennis players. Years be 
fore, Dr. Johnson had befriended a girl 
from Harlem named Althea Gibson and 
started her climb to two Wimbledon 
and two Forest Hills titles. Impressed 
by Arthur's raw talent, Dr. Johnson 
started him on the junior tournament 
trail, paid his traveling expenses and 
entry fees 

On the strength of his teen-age rec 
ord, Ashe earned a scholarship to 
U.C.L.A.. where he won two U.S. In 
tercollegiate championships, joined the 
R.O.T.C. and graduated with a commis- 
sion in the Army. “I'd be proud to go 
to Viet Nam,” he said, but the Army as 
signed him to West Point as a systems 
analyst, a job that allows him time to 
play in tournaments and compete foi 
the U.S. Davis Cup team. 

Hoping to Help. His skill on the 
court took Ashe into the best clubs. 
but all too often club members mis- 
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took him for a waiter and hollered 
“Hey, boy. bring me a drink, will you?” 
At first Ashe swallowed the insults. But 
lately he finds himself growing blacker 
and more militant—on the court, as 
well as off. 

“I've often been accused of lacking 
the ‘killer instinct,’ * says Ashe. “I sup- 
pose it used to be true. When things 
were going bad, I'd say to myself, ‘What 
am I doing here?’ And then he would 
falter. In 1963, he won the U.S. Men’s 
Hard Court championship, but was 
beaten in the third round at Wimbledon 
In 1965 he led the U.S. Davis Cup 
team to a 3-2 victory over Mexico, 
only to be benched during the inter- 
zone finals against Spain on the grounds 
that his play on clay was lackluster. 

Lately he has learned to hang on for 


HN TIMMERMAN i 


ASHE IN ACTION AT FOREST HILLS 
Waiting to hear: “Point—United States.” 


the kill. Since July, when he got to the 
semifinals at Wimbledon before losing 
to Australian Pro Rod Laver, Ashe has 
won 26 straight matches, two of them 
in Davis Cup play against Spain, Last 
month he beat Bob Lutz to take the 
U.S. Amateur title 

Victory at Forest Hills last week 
brought Ashe a wealth of prestige, but 
fom Okker took home the first-prize 
money of $14,000, Classified as a “reg 
istered" player in The Netherlands, 
Okker could opt for either expenses or 
prize money. The U.S. has no such clas- 
sification, which is why Ashe may well 
turn pro when he gets out of the Army 
next February; there are rumors that 
he already has been offered a $100,000 
contract. In the meantime, he is look- 
ing ahead to December's Davis Cup 
Challenge Round in Australia, when he 
hopes to help take back the cup that 
the U.S. has not won since 1963. “It's 
nice to hear the announcer say *Point— 
Ashe,’ he admits, but Davis Cup com- 
petition is something else again, “I'd 
rather hear *Point—United States.’ ” 
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$1400 worth of calculator. 
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For *970. 


If you need credit balance, we’ve got it. 

If you need individual and grand totals, we've got it. 

If you need a constant divisor, we've got it. 

If you need constant multiplication, we’ve got it. 

If you need negative multiplication, we've got it. 

If you need an automatic decimal in your answer, we've got it. 

If you need the ability to store totals, we’ve got it. 

If you need input and output capacity to twenty digits, 

we've got it. 

And we've got a card library that can be changed in your 

own Office in 20 minutes. ° 

And if you want parts and service fast, we've got it. 

The American-made Remington calculator is backed by hundreds 
of fully supplied service centers all across the country. 

That’s $1400 worth of calculator. 

Yet the new Remington’ EDC III Electronic Calculator 

is only $970: 

The right features at the right price. 

The secret of our low price is the cost-saving integrated circuit 
package. The more of them a calculator has the more efficient it is. 
And the less costly. We use over 200 of them in the EDC IIL. 

We’re in the phone book. 

Call us. Or write to Remington 
Rand Office Machines, 333 
Wilson Avenue, Norwalk, 
Connecticut 06856. 

We'll send you two things: 
an integrated circuit a 
package asa giftandone 4 
of our representatives. 4 
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ROCK 
The What and Why of The Who 


Throughout most of a typical per- 
formance, the English rock quartet 
called The Who live up to their own 
modest billing: “A good, steady-going, 
down-to-earth pop group.” Their beat 
is tight and jabbing, their guitar back 
Their songs (Happy Jack, 1 
Miles) aim to divert lis- 
teners rather than convert them. Un- 
like current groups performing 
the protest-and-prophecy axis, they do 
not come on like four hoarse men of 
the Apocalypse. Not at first 

As The Who launch into their wail- 
ing finale, My Generation (“Il hope I 
die before | get old”), strange things 
do begin to happen. Clunk! Lead Sing- 
er Roger Daltrey flings the microphone 
to the floor, wheels around and begins 
flailing at the drums played by Keith 
Moon. Crack! Peter Townshend breaks 
his guitar against the Stage, Jumps on 
it, then splinters it against a speaker cab- 
inet. Crash! John Entwistle heaves his 
bass away and joins the others in a sav- 
age orgy of kicking and pushing at the 
loudspeakers, the drums and the mike 
stand, 

Thanks to this sort of showmanship, 
The Who's recent 30-city U.S. tour 
well, a smashing success, But 
the display, as Peter Townshend ad- 
mits, “is an act, and it really is mean- 
ingless.” It is also troublesome, since it 
requires them constantly to prowl the 
pawnshops in search of cheap replace 
ments for broken instruments. “We 
Started using it,” says Townshend, “as 
a lever to get the audiences to come, 
and then, we hoped, dig the rest of the 
music,”” Now the audiences are coming 
The Who rank close behind the Beatles 
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Can See for 
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was 


and the Rolling Stones as one of Eng- 
land’s leading rock groups, and they 
are rapidly winning frenzied admirers 
in America as well. Still. the music 
seems overshadowed by the violence. 

Breaking Up. From the beginning of 
their career, The Who have been known 
more for their nonmusical put-ons than 
their musical output. They were formed 
in 1964 when Townshend, the son of a 
dance-band saxophonist in) suburban 
London, met the other three in school 
Their early local successes were based 
on imitations of U.S. blues and rock 
‘n’ roll pertormers (John Lee Hooker, 
Bo Diddley), Later, they pioneered in 
pop-art costumes, such as jackets made 
from Union Jacks. Then they began lit- 
erally breaking things up—and probably 
inspired the guitar-burning antics of 
Singer Jimi Hendrix as well as the 
Yardbirds’ memorable discothéque scene 
in the film Blow-Up. 

So far, their most musical moments 
have been on records, particularly on 
their latest LP, The Who Sell Out. Clev- 
erly framed in the breathless format of 
top-40 radio, this album mixes authentic 


station breaks, charmingly unpreten 
tious songs (/ Can't Reach You; Silas 
Stingy) and semi-satiric commercials 


(Heinz Baked Beans and Odorono, a de- 
odorant). The album is The Who's imag- 
Inative antidote to the greatest danger 
they see in rock today: its solemnity 

The album also proves that the group 
has genuine musical impact even when 
deprived of its visual flair, Last week 
in London, the boys prepared to follow 
up The Who Sell Out with what they 
hope will be an equally inventive re- 
cording. They need to. It is the only 
way they will convince serious listeners 
that they can break through more than 
just their instruments 
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THE WHO BREAKING THEM UP ON U.S. TOUR 
Better known for the put-on than the output. 
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CONCERTS 


Utter Joy Uninhibited 


“If I may say so without offending 
anyone,” says Sitarist Ravi Shankar 
with a definite air of passive insistence, 
“in the United States people are too 
much used to things being sold, to pub- 
licity. Something comes in the air—a 
yo-yo, Tiny Tim, Nehru shirts, tran 
scendentalism—and people go all out 
for it. When there is something else, 
they turn their face. It hurts me to see 
people being so fickle.” 

Shankar should know, After the 
Beatles introduced the resonant sound 
of the stringed sitar to rock in Nor- 
wegian Wood (1965) and their imitators 
began twanging along, Shankar sud- 
denly found himself the hero of the 
pop, hippie and fashion worlds. Then, 
just as suddenly, the fad passed, The 
teeny-boppers returned to their Bee 
Gees, and the hippies began playing 
Erik Satie at their acid parties. Though 
dismayed by the abruptness of it all, 
Shankar realized that it was probably 
just as well, With good reason. Horror 
of horrors, he confided, “they took me 
for a pop musician.” 

As Shankar demonstrated at his six- 
day “Festival from India” in Manhattan 
last week, he is the farthest thing imag- 
inable from a pop musician. Rather, he 
is the foremost practitioner of one of 
the world’s oldest and most sophisti- 
cated musical arts. Weaving the mel- 
odies of the classic raga into the in 
tricate rhythms of the tala, he impro 
vised compositions of the utmost sub- 
tlety, reveling in the musical growth 
that was taking place under his fingers, 
glorying in the sweat on his swarthy 
face. Playing a raga can be “like mount 
ing a fiery horse,” he says. His au- 
diences could tell what he meant. 

7\/y to the Bar. Shankar also proved 
something else: that Indian music means 
a lot more than just the sitar and its fa- 
miliar partners, the two-drum tabla and 
the string-drone tamboura, Indian mu- 
sic has its origins in Vedic hymns that 
date back 2,000 years. Indians have al- 
ways believed that music has the power 
to change human destiny. Their sacred 
chants had to be intoned just so; a mis- 
take could ruin everything. Thus, if Vo- 
calist Jitendra Abhisheki seemed ner- 
vous as he came out for a selection of 
Vedic chants, it was understandable 
But his nasal, three-note invocation to 
Saraswati, goddess of learning and mu- 
sic, was flawless 

In addition to vocal music, Shankar 
presented ten masters of strange-sound 
ing wind and percussion instruments 
the sarod, santoor, shehnai, sarangi, mri- 
dangam and venu. It was a first of 
sorts when the players all padded on- 
stage to perform Shankar's ensemble 
piece, V-7/2, a vigorous ten-minute raga 
played at a tricky 742 beats to the bar. 
It was also the first time that so many 
Indian musicians had been seen west 
of Bombay on one Oriental rug. 

Shankar's display of musical hyp- 
notism clearly dramatized the essential 
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Your boy will need 
a bundle of cash 


for college. We can 
help you wrap it up. 


From the tables down at Mory's to the 
halls of Southern Cal... higher education 
costs money. Lots of it. But you can 

make sure there will be cash to help send 
your son or daughter to college, 

by planning now with New York Life. 


For more than 123 years, we've been 
helping parents and their collegians 
find financial security. Long time 

Since before there was a State of lowa, 
let alone an lowa State. In that time, 
we've become one of the world’s largest 
and strongest life insurance companies 


Just as important, we're a mutua 
company. That means our dividends 
go only to our policy owners. For 
millions of them, current record-high 
dividends have brought the cost of our 
ife insurance to an all-time low. 

Talk to your New York Life Agent today 
He'll help you get ready for tomorrow's 
college bills. And you'll find he’s 

a good man to know. 

New York Life Insurance Company 

51 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10010 
Life, Group and Health Insurance, 


Annuities, Pension Plans 
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SHANKAR IN MANHATTAN 
Atop a fiery horse. 


difference between Western and Indian 
music. Much of Western music is an ex 
pressive artistic message delivered—as 
if in a package—directly to the lis 
tener. Indian music attempts to induce 
a loftier, more profound emotional and 
spiritual state in the listener through a 
steady, stroboscopic kind of rhythmic 
and melodic bedazzlement. At the 
height of a raga, says Shankar, “it is 
utter joy, uninhibited, that an artist ex 
periences. The raga, the musician, the 
listeners, all become one.”’ That is some 
thing that India’s Ravi Shankar may 
say without offending anyone 


RECORDINGS 
An End to Grotesquerie 


The most recent major work of Rus 
sia’s foremost composer, Dmitry Shos 
takovich, is the Violin Concerto No, 2 
(1967). Soviet Virtuoso David Oistrakh 
has already performed it in a few cities 
in the U.S. and Europe, but most West 
erners have not heard it 

Last week the first recording of the 
concerto was issued on the Melodyia 
Angel label. The music should prove as 
much of a surprise to Shostakovich’s 
tans as to his critics. Gone are the char 
acteristic hard-edged rhythms, brittle or 
chestral sounds and prankish 
queries. Instead, the bad boy of Rus 


grotes 


sian music seems to have found a new 
mood of lyrical quiet and contentment 
His artistic debt to Sergei Prokofiev is 
as clear as ever—embarrassingly so at 
times—and some of his melodic writ 
ing in the first movement is downright 
dull. But the elegiac sweep of the mid 
die adagio movement and the jauntiness 
of the finale compensate admirably for 
these shortcomings The concerto is not 
quite a masterpiece, but Oistrakh and 
the Moscow Philharmonic under Con 
ductor Kirt! Kondrashin perform tt as 
though it were 
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Renault 10. And our rivals 
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There's more 
to cigarette 


smoke than"tar” 
and nicotine. 


For years, smokers have been told only about “tar” and nicotine. 
Now science and medical researchers report that this is only part of 
the story. Actually, most of cigarette smoke is made up of gases — 
certain of which are harsh. 

That is why Lark developed the Gas-Trap filter (U.S. Pat. 
3,251,365). It reduces certain harsh gases more effectively than any 
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When it comes to Taylor Port, under the best-loved name 
toss out the rule book. in premium wines. 

Just pick your favorite. So be a swinger. 

Our ruby-red, full-bodied Port. Discover how great they are... 
Or Tawny Port-—lighter, anytime. By themselves. 
drier to the taste Or on the rocks. 

We price both the same. You're probably tossing out 
Blend both from the choicest a lot of silly con- 
grapes in our Finger Lakes — ventions these 
vineyards. Then bottle them (A=~ days anyway. 
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AIRLINES 
More of Everything but Earnings 


U.S. airlines pride themselves on be- 
ing the industry of tomorrow. On the 
way to that roseate tomorrow, they are 
running into considerable turbulence 
today 

In a sense, the airlines have been but- 
feted by their own success. Airline rev- 
enues have more than tripled during 
the past decade, and the industry ex 
pects to transport 300 million passen- 
gers a year on domestic flights by 1975, 
compared with 125 million last: year. 
Gearing themselves to the crush of ex 
pected business, most major carriers 
have been busily adding new flights to 
their schedules and laying out huge 
sums for stretched jet transports, jum 
bo jets and supersonic aircraft. In the 
process, they have found themselves 
trapped in an ever worsening cost-prof- 
it squeeze 

Alarming Rate. With bigger planes 
operating more flights in anticipation 
of that happy future, the number of 
empty seats is growing at an alarming 
rate. In addition, the industry has been 
bedeviled by spiraling expenses, which 
increased by 21.2% last year and are 
up almost as much more in 1968, The 
one-two punch has battered the profits 
of some of the biggest carriers. United 
has suffered an carnings decline this 


year of 49.2%, Continental Airlines of 
62.5%, Eastern of 63.3%. Even worse 
off is Trans World Airlines, which lost 


$1.78 million during the year’s first half, 
compared with a profit of $7.62 mil 
lion in the same period last year, 

Labor accounts for one of the in- 
dustry’s fastest-growing expenses, as ev- 
idenced by the salary increases of rough 
ly 20% that airline pilots have recently 
been winning. Air-traffic delays, brought 
on in large measure by the proliferation 
of scheduled flights, have cost the air 
lines some $90 million so far this year 
But new aircraft purchases are far and 
away the most expensive item. Under 
contract, U.S. airlines will take deliv- 
ery of 451 new jet planes this year, at 
a cost of $2.6 billion. In all, they have 
commitments or options to buy $7.6 bil 
lion worth of jets by the end of 1971 

Shakedown Ahead. On the revenue 
side, the airlines have clearly been mis 
led by overoptimistic passenger projec- 
tions, Carriers flying between New York 
and Los Angeles have added enough 
new seats this year to accommodate an 
anticipated 15% growth of traffic, but 
the number of passengers has increased 
by only 7%. Last year American Air 
lines scheduled 103 weekly flights from 
New York to Los Angeles, operated 
them at 70% of capacity. This year, 
after adding 43 flights to the route, 
American has seen that occupancy fig- 
ure drop to 55%. 

If the problem of empty seats per 
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sists, airlines may well have to cut back 
on some flights to increase operating ef- 
ficiency. In this, they will be getting an 
extra push from the Federal Aviation 
Administration, which has tackled the 
delay problem by proposing traffic-flow 
limits at congested airports. Nowhere is 
the saturation of the market—and sky— 
more glaring than on the run between 
Chicago and New York, which, with 
110 daily flights each way, is one of 
the world’s most heavily traveled routes 
United's president, George E. Keck. 
whose company is one of the route’s 
prime contenders (others include Amer 
ican and TWA), admits that “a shake- 
down” in the number of flights is prob- 
ably inevitable. One way to accomplish 
that would be to set up a computerized 
pool arrangement that would enable 
competing airlines to keep track of com 
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The industry as a whole confidently 
expects passenger traffic to begin catch- 
ing up with airline capacity by 1970 
Until that happens, the airlines will re 
main in a bind. Engaged in a fierce com- 
petitive battle to sell more seats, the 
industry has been spending lavishly on 
promotion gimmicks. The results have 
been mixed, Braniff International, one 
of the few major carriers to show an 
earnings increase this year, squeezes its 
extra mileage in large part from the 
ideas of Ad Gal Mary Wells (now the 
wife of Braniff President Harding Law- 
rence), who dressed stewardesses in 
Pucci-designed uniforms and painted 
planes in vivid hues. By contrast, TWA's 
decision to doll up  stewardesses on 
transcontinental domestic flights in “for- 
eign accent” uniforms has proved some- 
thing of a flop. Having hired the Wells 
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LARGELY EMPTY UNITED AIR LINES FLIGHT DEPARTING NEW YORK FOR LOS ANGELES 





bined bookings and cancel redundant 
flights 
Non-Uniform Uniforms. Besides light 


ening their flight schedules, some air 
g £ 


lines may have to cancel or at least 
defer new aircraft orders, John Crook- 
er Jr., chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 


Board, is particularly concerned about 
local feeder lines. Recent jet purchases 
have enabled these carriers to increase 
their available seat miles (the number 
of seats multiplied by the distance flown) 
by 40% over the past year. However, 
they have increased passenger traffic by 
only 27%. Feeder lines, Crooker warns, 
may have committed themselves to 
“substantially more equipment than pro- 
jected traffic warrants.” 


Turbulence on the way to tomorrow. 


[WA 
month will instead start outfitting its 
girls in what it calls “modernistic non 


agency away from Braniff, next 


uniform uniforms.” These will consist 
of casual mufti ensembles, with acces 
sories to suit the individual stewardess’ 
taste, 

Obviously, promotional hoopla alone 
will not solve the airlines’ earnings prob 
lems. They are currently mounting a 
vigorous Campaign for fare 
notably on such cut-rate promotions as 
youth, family and excursion fares. Some 
lines also want increased first-class rates 
flights. Meanwhile, the 


increases, 


on. short-haul 


CAB has intimated to the industry that 
it should cut down on the costly frills 
before seeking higher fares 
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BOEING’S ORIGINAL VERSION 
Just as they were told. 


AIRCRAFT 


Swing to a New Wing 

When Boeing Co. beat out Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. for the prize of building 
the U.S. supersonic jet transport, it was 
on the basis of a venturesome swing- 
wing concept that many aeronautical de- 
signers predicted would never work. 
Last week, 21 months and many mil- 
lions later, the skeptics were proved 
right. Boeing is now scrapping its mov- 
able wing. To take its place, the com- 
pany has decided on a stationary swept- 
back configuration that bears more than 
a passing resemblance to Lockheed's 
original “delta” wing design. 

Beset by problems from its inception, 
the American SST will not go into ser- 
vice for at least two years after its orig- 
inally scheduled takeoff date of mid- 
1974, Boeing, understandably red-faced, 
denies somewhat defensively that it has 
made a final decision, But the eco 
nomics of its swing-wing B-2707 has 
forced the Seattle company to put prac- 
ticality over pride, Although wind-tun- 
nel tests showed that the movable wing 
could perform well aerodynamically, it 
developed an insuperable weight prob 
lem. Carrying the 313-passenger pay- 
load envisioned for it, the 375-ton 
swing-wing SST would have had about 
one-half of its planned range of 4,600 
miles—meaning that it would have run 
out of fuel over the Atlantic on a 
flight from New York to Paris. 

Less Time to Build. Boeing could see 
the difficulties coming. Even before 
President Johnson selected the company 
for the SST plum on New Year's Day 
of 1967, it had scrapped one movable- 
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wing design and substituted another 
When new problems mounted, the com- 
pany earlier this year ordered its en- 
gineers back to the drawing boards in 
an effort to salvage the original con- 
cept. Gradually, confided a Boeing ex 
ecutive, it became apparent that keep- 
ing the swing-wing would “reduce the 
payload to the point where the plane 
wouldn't be profitable.” 

Despite their basic similarity, Boeing's 
new SST design differs in some ways 
from the one advanced by Lockheed 
Boeing’s delta wing will not be swept 
back quite so dramatically as that of 
the Lockheed model, a fact that should 
make the B-2707 slightly more efficient 
at subsonic speeds, slightly less so at its 
maximum cruise speed of 1,800 m.p.h 
And while Lockheed planned to build 
its plane without a horizontal tail, the 
Boeing version will have a relatively 
conventional tail configuration. 

Even with its new model, Boeing 
will have to pare down the plane’s pas- 
senger capacity to 250. That will stull 
be a sufficient payload to make the 
plane profitable, however, and will en- 
able the craft to achieve the designed 
range. The new version, employing the 
familiar fixed-wing concept, should also 
take less time to build. That is partic- 
ularly important, since the slower (1,550 
m.p.h.), delta-wing Anglo-French Con- 
corde, a rival SST entry, is scheduled 
to make its first test flight this fall and 
start commercial service in mid-1971, 
five years earlier than the B-2707, Boe- 
ing’s best hope at this stage is that if 
no more serious kinks develop, it may 
be able to accelerate its timetable. That 
way, at best, it could prevent the Con- 
corde from getting an irreversible head 
start on the SST’s global market. 


MONEY 
Shrinking Sterling’s Role 


Once again, the central bankers of 
Western nations rallied last week to sup- 
port the pound sterling. They agreed to 
give Britain $2 billion of stand-by cred- 
it. This time, however, Britain's cred- 
itors insisted on tough new terms to 
correct the anomaly of a country that 
seeks to retain prestige as an inter- 
national banker while remaining peren- 
nially broke. The outcome was a plan 
to reduce—and perhaps gradually end 
—the pound’s function as one of the 
world’s two reserve currencies, 

That role, which the pound shares 
with the U.S. dollar, has long strained 
Britain's resources. Accordingly, the 
plan lifts some of the burden of main- 
taining a reserve currency from  be- 
leaguered Britain, shifting the cost to 
the multination Bank for International 
Settlements in Basel, as backed by the 
central banks of 13 industrial coun- 
tries.* The London Times said approv- 


*Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, The 
Netherlands, Italy, Japan, Norway, Spain, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, West Germany and the 
U.S. France refused to participate for the 
time being. 





ingly: “Britain has placed the pound in 
the hands of the public receiver.” 

Technically Insolvent. The aid pack- 
age involves a fundamental if delicately 
controlled change in the world’s in- 
tricate monetary system. Other nations 
hold pounds and dollars, along with 
gold, as reserves to help underpin the 
value of their own currencies, using 
them to bankroll trade and settle in- 
ternational accounts. British pounds 
constitute the main reserve asset for 
the 66-member sterling area, which con- 
sists of British dependencies and Com- 
monwealth members (except Canada), 
plus Ireland, several Arab and a few 
Asian states. When Britain devalued the 
pound last November, the value of these 
other countries’ reserves fell 14.3% 
overnight. 

Fearful of a second devaluation, 
many sterling-area countries this year 
have been busily selling off large 
amounts of pounds, As a result, Britain 
has been forced to dip into its own 
gold and foreign currencies to buy ster- 
ling in order to keep the pound from 
falling too far below its $2.40 official 
price in foreign exchange markets. By 
midyear, British reserves had shrunk to 
$2.7 billion, less than half the amount 
of pounds held by individuals and cen- 
tral banks in the sterling bloc alone. 
With huge liabilities to many other 
countries as well, Britain was technically 
insolvent. 

There is general agreement that Brit- 
ain has made an honest stiff-upper-lip 
effort to right its economy. The fact re- 
mains that the country’s balance of pay- 
ments problem is chronic, despite such 
stringent measures as devaluation of 
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BANK OF ENGLAND’S O'BRIEN 
Into receivership. 
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Clark gets 
things moving 


How to handle your drinks. Thousands of thirsty 
people waiting for a cold soda. Hustle the pop bottles 
from warehouse to loading dock. Move too slow and 
miss a delivery—too fast and risk a smashing mess. 
With more capacity than any previous truck, new Clark 
forklifts speed orders on their , on time and 
unbroken. They’re part of a Clark material handling 
system that gets drinks moving from soda bottler to 
shopping basket. From the same company that builds 
earthmoving equipment, truck trailers, axles, 
transmissions and commercial food 


refrigeration. Clark Equipment Company, HOLL 


Buchanan, Michigan 49107 EQUIPMENT 
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Trees alone do not make a forest. 
It is a complex community 

of many living things that help 
each other thrive. 


Growth and decay. growth and decay. The eternal cycle of life 
everywhere is most intimately revealed in the forest. Last year's 
leaves, decomposing at the very feet of the trees that bore them, 
help the soil grow richer to nourish next year’s leaves. But leaves 
do not decay without assistance. Bacteria and fungi do that 
work, while finding sustenance in the leaves they destroy. 

To St. Regis, the life of the forest Is virtually life itself, We mere- 
ly supplement the natural cycle of life in the forest with modern 
technology, where necessary, to ensure a constant supply of 
our basic resource. From that resource we create noteworthy 
printing papers, kraft papers and boards, fine papers, packaging 
products, building materials, and products for consumers. And, 
by planning their operations with intelligence, St. Regis and 
other members of the forest products industry are helping to 
nurture the usefulness of America’s forests, and to enhance the 
enjoyment and inspiration to be derived from them for genera- 


tions to come. 








CAN YOU IDENTIFY THE CARDS? 





Sometimes it’s hard to tell 
what things are al first glance. 


Take us, the American Can 
Company, for instance. From 
our name you might think 

all we make is tin cans. 


But study us carefully and 
here’s what you'll see: 


“We make all kinds of 
container and packaging 
products. Everything from a 
vacuum-packed can for 
Jishing line to a laminated 
tube for toothpaste. 





* We make consumer products. 
Like Dixie’ cups and a brand 
new kind of tissue that makes 


nose-blowing a pleasure... 
it’s mentholated! 


We make service products. 
Factories, schools and 
airlines are just some of our 
customers. For labor-saving 
things like throw-away dishes 
and lrays. 


* Our chemical products make 


. 


everyone's life easier and 
safer. With inventions like 
a barnacle-fighting additive 
that now makes it possible 


for marine paint to come in 


colors. And a disinfectant 
that reduces hospital-borne 
staph infection to zero! 


We even have printing 
services. Which turn out 
magazines, government 


publications and high-quality 


art books. 


aN 


Add it all up and you'll find 


these five diverse areas put 
out over 1700 different 
products. Besides the tin can! 


Now that you know our true 
identity, how about the cards? 
If you run into trouble a real 
deck will help. 


American Can Company 
Creative products that 
shape your future. 

100 Park Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10017 


AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 
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the pound, a bare-bones national budg- 
et, tight wage controls and heavy new 
faxes. 

Thus, Britain had little choice but to 


accept a lesser role in international 
finance. “The alternative might have 
been chaos,” said Sir Leslie O'Brien, 


the governor of the Bank of England 
“Our performance since devaluation has 
been disappointing, but I believe we 
will get it right. We have got to get it 
right.” 

Sudden Smashup. Before the central 
bankers hammered out final details of 
the scheme in Basel, the signs of a mon 
etary storm were all too evident. Buf 
feted by the Czech crisis and persistent 
clamor for an upward revaluation of 
the strong West German deutschmark 
(a move that was drawing money out 
of London), the pound had sunk to with- 
in a whisker of its post-devaluation low 
of $2.38! in foreign exchange centers. 
Harold Lever, financial secretary to the 
British Treasury and a key figure in sell- 
ing the scheme abroad, noted: “If the 
agreement had not been achieved, there 
would have been a real danger of sud- 
den and uncoordinated disintegration 
of the sterling area and a tremendous 
smashup of the international monetary 
system, including the dollar.” 

That threat now seems averted for 
at least several years. Britain can draw 
upon its new funds from the Bank for 
International Settlements for three 
years, will have until 1978 to repay. 

Some of the money will finance fur- 
ther withdrawals of the London reserves 
of sterling-area countries. But the 
amount has now been limited by in- 
dividual agreements with Britain. If the 
British devalue the pound again, they 
will have to compensate their sterling al- 
lies for most of their losses. The bank- 
ers intend to give the British economy 
time to recover. If it does, the pound 
could possibly thrive again as a center 
of international finance. Even if it does 
not, a diminished role for sterling may 
help avert some of sterling’s recurrent 
crises, 


CORPORATIONS 
The Biggest Abroad 


Fortune's 500, an annual ranking of 
the largest U.S. industrial corporations, 
has long been a kind of Burke's Peer- 
age of business. Less widely known is 
Fortune's listing of the top 200 for- 
eign industries. The results of the over- 
seas survey, as published in the mag- 
azine's current issue, will come as an 
eye opener to most U.S, businessmen. 

For the first time in three years, for- 
eign companies outperformed the 500 
leading U.S. firms in the growth rate 
of sales. The combined sales of the 
200 were up 8.3% in 1967, down from 
the previous year's 9.5% but still ahead 
of the 500 U.S. companies, whose sales 
increase as a group was 7.9%. The prof- 
it picture was even more startling. Earn- 
ings of the 200 went up by 6.7%, 
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HITACHI'S ATOMIC POWER PLANT RISING AT FUKUSHIMA 
Six more for the $1 Billion Club. 


compared with 1966's paltry 0.7% in- 
crease over 1965 and in sharp contrast 
with a 3.1% decrease in earnings for 
the U.S. 500 

Remaining at the top of the 200 are 
the joint British-Dutch companies, Roy- 
al Dutch/Shell ($8.4 billion in sales) 
and Unilever ($5.6 billion). British Pe- 
troleum ($3 billion) stayed in third 
place. Hit by a slump in domestic sales, 
Volkswagenwerk of Germany went 
from fourth to seventh place, giving up 
the No. 4 spot to Britain’s Imperial 
Chemical Industries (sales: $2.69 billion 
v. Volkswagenwerk’s $2.33). 

Out in Front. The elite “billion-dol- 
lar club" of companies with annual 
sales of $I billion or more was joined 
by six newcomers, now boasts a total 
membership of 38. Their combined sales 
of close to $69.9 billion represent 45% 
of the total for all 200 listed. 

One of the most significant trends re- 
flected in the latest foreign directory is 
the onrush of Japanese companies. In 
1967 they were out in front with the big- 
gest sales increases of all national 
groups. The 38 Japanese firms that ap- 
peared on both the 1966 and 1967 lists 
had a 23.7% growth in sales. Mean- 
while, five additional Japanese firms 
made the grade, joining FortTuNe’s 200 
for the first time. Japan's participation 
in the 200 group is now 43, second 
only to Britain's 53. 

Leading the Japanese from the No, 
12 slot was Hitachi Ltd., a manufacturer 
of many types of machinery, notably 
atomic power plants. With 1967 sales 
of $1.7 billion, Hitachi was up from 
last year’s No. 18 place on the list. Nis- 
san Motor Co., maker of Datsun cars, 
whose sales were $1.27 billion, shot up 
from 42nd to 25th place, followed by 
Toyota Motor Co. ($1.26 billion), which 
was up from 40th to 28th. 


ADVERTISING 
Goodbye, Mr. Owl 


Advertising men sometimes seem as 
cager to sell themselves as they are to 
promote their clients’ products. A no- 
table and reticent exception is Norman 
Hulbert Strouse, 61, chairman and for 
seven years chief executive of J. Wal- 
ter Thompson, who quietly announced 
last week that he was going into early re- 
tirement. Closing out a 40-year career 
with the world’s largest ad agency, 
Strouse wanted no fanfare and got 
none, From his corner office he sorted 
out personal belongings, which include 
100 owls in a collection started in the 
days when a wise old owl was J. Wal- 
ter’s trademark. Strouse had a_ final 
cup of coffee and a last cigar with col- 
leagues. Then he took a “down” cle- 
vator to Manhattan's Lexington Avenue 
and headed off to a retirement house 
in Northern California's Napa Valley. 

Building on Blue Chips. His mode 
of departure reflected his belief in calm 
continuity, Well aware that ad agencies 
often slow down when their bosses grow 
old and linger too long, Strouse began 
planning his own retirement three years 
ago. He tapped Dan Seymour, a one 
time sOap-opera actor who revitalized J. 
Walter's television department, to be- 
come president. Now Seymour takes 
full charge of a shop that, thanks to 
Strouse, is not about to lose its No. | 
ranking. Billings have more than dou- 
bled since Strouse was named president 
in 1955, and currently exceed $600 mil- 
lion, With blue-chip clients that include 
Eastman Kodak, Ford, Pan Am, Stan- 
dard Brands and Liggett & Myers, J 
Walter Thompson is also busily building 
sales for about 800 smaller companies 
in the U.S. and 27 other nations. 

The agency was already on top of 
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its field 13 years a when Strouse 
moved from the Ford account—sull J 
Walter's biggest—into top management 
Strouse, who was always more of an ad- 
ministrative man than a creative whiz, 
streamlined the agency and made it 
more profitable. “My basic thing,” he re 
called last week before leaving, “was to 
build a modern management structure.” 
This he accomplished by separating se- 
nior executives from day-to-day opera- 
tions so that they could think and plan 
better. He also introduced computerized 
operations wherever possible, cut back 
on the clerical help they replaced and 
“traded up on quality people.” J. Wal- 
ter's motto, coined by Strouse, 
“Fewer, better people, better paid.” 

Right to Intrude. Inevitably, as head 
of the industry's biggest agency, Strouse 
became a spokesman for advertising. 
In that public role, he defended his call- 
ing at the drop of an invitation against 
what he considered to be false charges 
of economic waste and social immor- 
ality. “Attacks on a so-called ‘Madison 
Avenue,” he said, “are in reality dis 
guised attacks on our free-enterprise sys- 
tem itself.” Within the industry, Strouse 
made many other speeches, and there 
his message was different. Advertising 
might not be immoral or wasteful, but 
he conceded that some of it—not, of 
course, from J. Walter Thompson—was 
too often brassy and offensive. “Every 
single advertisement,” he insisted, “must 
win its own right to intrude.” 

In retirement, Strouse will continue 
to some degree to be a spokesman. 
Though he never went to college, he is 
an ardent bibliophile, reads books as 
avidly as he hoards them, and once 
wrote a guide to book collecting called 
How to Build a Poor Man's Morgan Li- 
brary. Accordingly, the University of 
California at Santa Cruz has tapped 
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J. WALTER'S STROUSE 
Continuity in the departure. 
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Strouse to become a regent’s professor. 
In that capacity, starting next March, 
he will lecture and conduct seminars 
on art, literature, the history of rare 
books, the philosophy of business man- 
agement and pragmatic economics. He 
may also work in a few words on the 
subject of advertising. 


BRITAIN 


New Giant 
Britain’s ruling Labor Party encour- 
ages corporate mergers on the theory 
that the country needs bigger and more 
efficient companies to compete in world 
markets. Taking the government at its 
word, Britain's General Electric Co, Ltd. 
(no kin to American G.E.), and En- 
glish Electric Co., which stand one-two 
in the country’s electrical field, oblig- 
ingly prepared last week to join forces 
in a corporate merger that would be 
the biggest in British history. 
Although the move had the govern- 
ment’s blessing, the merger between 
British G.E, and English Electric into 
Britain’s sixth largest company (com- 
bined sales: $2.2 billion) raised fears of 
monopoly both within and outside the 
electrical industry. The new firm would 
rank among the world's five biggest elec- 
trical companies, accounting for 90% 
of Britain’s output of railway locomo- 
tives and up to half of the country's 
turbo generators, switchgear and trans- 
formers. The potential of the new com- 
bine’s market domination prompted ex- 
ecutives of Plessey Co. Ltd., a smaller 
electrical firm, to denounce the merger 
as a competition-stifling monolith 
Compatible Partner. Plessey had rea- 
son to be disturbed—if only because 
its managing director, John Clark, 42, 
had announced his own intention last 
month of taking over English Electric 
But Clark reckoned without Arnold 
Weinstock, 44, British G.E.’s acquisitive 
boss, who made his company the in- 
dustry leader by winning control of As- 
sociated Electrical Industries Ltd. in a 
bitter takeover battle last year, Wein 
stock heard the news of Clark’s designs 
on English Electric while vacationing 
at his Wiltshire farm, promptly began 
his own negotiations with the company 
Weinstock was a more than welcome 
suitor. Although English Electric has 
long been considered ripe for a merger, 
its chairman, Lord Nelson of Statlord, 
wanted no part of the $624 million take- 
over bid by Plessey Co. He argued that 
merging with Plessey would bring few 
improvements in etfliciency because the 
two firms concentrated on different lines 
—Plessey on telecommunications and 
aerospace products, English Electric on 
appliances and heavy industrial equip 
ment. British G.E., on the other hand, 
seemed like a compatible partner, es- 
pecially since it had already been co- 
operating with English Electric in the 
manufacture of stoves at home and an 
air defense project in Saudi Arabia. 
Plessey’s Clark could conceivably 
block the get-together by sweetening 



























































































































GENERAL ELECTRIC LTD.'S WEINSTOCK 
More than welcome suitor. 


his offer to English Electric sharchold 
ers. But until terms of the agreement 
with British G.E. are made public, he 
will have obviously no idea about how 
much to raise the ante. An alternative 
for Clark would be to merge Plessey 
with another firm, one possibility being 
Hawker Siddeley Group Ltd., an air- 
craft and diesel-engine manufacturer. 
And he can always hope for a miracle, 
like the government's withdrawing its 
approval of the proposed merger. In 
the U.S., the Justice Department would 
cast the dourest eye on a get-together 
between such large competitors, But 
Harold Wilson’s government, as the 
Sunday Times puts it, could hardly 
stamp out a merger that “represents a 
culmination of its policy for modern- 
izing British industry.” 


MINING 
A Long Way from Utah 


In 68 years of far-ranging enterprise, 
Utah Construction & Mining Co. has 
spent hardly any money on advertising 
or public relations. For good reason. 
“We don't sell to the ultimate con 
sumer,” explains President Edmund W 
Littleficld, 54. “We have relatively few 
customers, and relations with them are 
handled directly at the executive level.” 

The ultimate consumer might be sur- 
prised to learn that the company ts 
based not in Utah but on San Francis- 
co's California Street. He might also be 
surprised to know that Utah Construc- 
tion & Mining helped build the Hoover 
and Bonneville dams and the Alcan 
Highway, and last year completed $1.4 
billion worth of work on the ambitious 
new San Francisco Bay Area rapid- 
transit system. Utah's revenues of 
$113.3 million and earnings of $16,543,- 
0OO last year resulted from such diverse 
and far-flung sources as real estate sales 
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You're always worrying 
about running short. 










You handle your things with care. 


You're slightly 
security conscious. 


And you say you haven't had our 
Family Security Check-Up yet? 


Man has found ingenious ways to protect his 
prized possessions. 

Not to be outdone, Metropolitan Life has de- 
veloped a plan to help secure the financial 

‘ future of a family. 
You like to be certain We call it the Family Security Check-Up. It’s 
everything comes out right. for the man whois concerned about his family's 
financial future, but doesn’t want to worry 
about it. 

\ Metropolitan representative will talk to 
you about education, money for the family in 
case youre not around, money for retirement 
in case you are. Things like that. 

Then your agent will feed the facts to an 
electronic computer that will come up with a 
choice of plans. 

Have your agent give you Metropolitan's 
Family Security Check-Up. While you're mak- 


ing sure you getaclear picture of the baby, your 
agent will be making sure you get a clear pic- 
ture of your financial future. 


5"'< Metropolitan Life 














on California's Monterey Peninsula, 
mining operations in Peru, Australia 
and Canada, and a fleet of nine super- 
size ore and oil carriers, to which three 
new 128,000-ton ships will soon be 
added, 

Away from Railroads. Last week an 
international syndicate of investment 
houses, including Lehman Brothers and 
Paris’ Pays-Bas bank, underwrote a $30 
million issue of Utah convertible Eu- 
robonds offered to non-American buy- 
ers. The company will borrow another 
$50 million or so from banks in the 
U.S. and abroad. All the money will 
be used in the development of a prom- 
ising new coal field in Australia, which 
represents Utah's largest single under- 
taking up to now. 

One reason for Utah's success is sta- 
ble management. Seven of the com- 











powerhouse projects at New Zealand's 
Manapouri Dam. 

Conglomerate Miner. In 1959, the 
firm added “Mining” to its name in 
order to reflect newer operations that 
now account for 65% of its revenues. 
“Mining is our upward thrust,” says Lit- 
tlefield. The thrust started when Utah 
decided to adapt its earth-moving skills 
to open-pit mining projects. It has 
since become, in effect, a conglomerate 
miner. 

Utah is one of the nation’s biggest 
uranium-oxide suppliers to the Atomic 
Energy Commission, operates Lucky 
Mc mine in Wyoming. The company 
has a contract with the Navajo tribal 
council giving it an option to strip- 
mine rich coal deposits on the Navajo 
reservation in northwestern New Mex- 
ico. More recently, Utah obtained op- 


BUILDING WESTERN PACIFIC RAILROAD (ca. 1906) 


Caution in the character, expansion on the mind. 


pany’s twelve directors are descendants 
of the industrious builders and bankers 
who founded the company in Ogden, 
Utah. Among the seven are Littlefield 
and onetime Federal Reserve Chairman 
Marriner S. Eccles, who has been 
Utah's chairman since 1940 but, after 
turning 78 last week, now calls himself 
“a part-time operator.” 

The company originated as a track 
builder for Western railroads. It un- 
dertook dozens of rail projects, notably 
a 725-mile stretch (with 45 tunnels) of 
Western Pacific line through the Sierra 
Nevada and the Feather River Canyon. 
In the 1930s, Utah started its all-out ex- 
pansion. It became one of Six Com- 
panies, Inc., a consortium that also in- 
cluded Henry Kaiser and Morrison 
Knudsen Co., which bid jointly on Hoo 
ver, Bonneville and many another 
mammoth engineering project in the 
booming West. The Six Companies 
have long since separated, but Utah is 
still heavily involved in construction. It 
currently has a $102 million backlog 
of orders ranging from land-fill work 
in San Francisco Bay to tunnel and 
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tions on valuable copper deposits on 
Vancouver Island, British Columbia. 

Up Down Under. Littlefield and his 
colleagues never undertake a project un- 
less Utah is certain of a customer as 
well as a supply. Much of the Navajo 
coal, for instance, will be sold to large 
Western utilities, They will operate two 
steam plants near the mine to generate 
1,510,000 kilowatts of electricity for 
six states. The company’s newest thrust 
upward, however, is Down Under, 
where Utah and two partners will soon 
be shipping 4,500,000 tons of iron ore 
a year from the Mount Goldsworthy 
mine in western Australia. Utah is also 
developing six deposits of coking coal 
in| Queensland that are among the 
world’s biggest. Not surprisingly, all the 
ore and coal are so far committed to 
raw miaterial-poor Japanese steel and 
chemical companies. One of Utah's fa- 
vorite customers back home is U. S 
Steel, for which the company supplies 
some 600,000 tons of ore annually from 
a mine in Cedar City. The mine ts 
Utah's last major link with its native 
State and namesake, 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Cliff Robertson, 43, Hol- 
lywood hero, best known as J.F.K.’s 
look-alike in PT /09, and Dina Mer- 
rill, 42, sometime actress and daughter 
of Marjorie Merriweather Post: their 
first child, a daughter; in Manhattan. 





Married. Mimi Baez, 23, younger sis- 
ter of Folk Queen Joan Baez, currently 
acting with “The Committee,” a San 
Francisco theater group; and Mylan 
Melvin, 25, producer for Mercury Rec- 
ords; both for the second time (her 
first husband, Novelist Richard Farina, 
was killed in 1965); in Big Sur, Calif. 


Married. Leon Uris, 44, lion of the 
bestseller lists (Exodus, Topaz); and 
Marjorie Edwards, 25, jewelry designer 
from Philadelphia; he for the second 
time (he divorced his wife of 21 years 
in 1966); in Hollywood 


Died. Major General Keith L. Ware, 
52, commander of the U.S. First In- 
fantry Division in Viet Nam (see 
THE WorLD). 


Died. General René Cogny, 64, com- 
mander of French troops in North Viet 
Nam during the fall of Dienbienphu in 
1954; in the crash of an Air France Car- 
avelle jetliner that took 94 other lives; 
in the Mediterranean, near Nice. Known 
to his men as Le Général Vitesse (Gen- 
eral Hurry-Up), Cogny protested angrily 
when superiors ordered him to hold a 
defensive position at  Dienbienphu, 
which fell to the Communists after an 
eight-week siege. Equally bitter was the 
political settlement reached at the Ge- 
neva Conference shortly — thereafter. 
Said the general: “Too many deaths, 
too many deaths for nothing.” 


Died. Tommy Armour, 72, golt’s bat- 
tling Scot, who won all the big tour- 
naments in the 1920s and early ‘30s; 
after a long illness; in Larchmont, N.Y. 
Gassed at Ypres in World War I, Tom- 
my was strong enough by 1920 to win 
the French Amateur, in 1921 moved to 
the U.S., where he turned pro and 
swept his era’s top tournaments—the 
Canadian Open (1927, °30, '34), the 
U.S. Open (1927), the P.G.A. (1930) 
and the British Open (1931, °34) 


Died. Hans Christian Adamson, 78, 
author, aviator and, with Captain Ed- 
die Rickenbacker, survivor of a famed 
World War II ordeal at sea; of a cor- 
onary occlusion; in San Francisco. Off 
course and low on fuel, a Flying For- 
tress with Adamson, Rickenbacker and 
six others aboard was forced to ditch 
in heavy Pacific seas. The airmen drift- 
ed on rubber rafts for 23 days before 
being rescued—an experience that led 
Adamson to write a number of books 
on sea survival and a biography of the 
World War I flying ace whose courage 
he had observed at first hand 
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Atmosphere. On the coming Lock- 
heed 1011, travelers will journey in 
space. Space for privacy, moving, and 
relaxing...space for comforts, serv- 
ices and conveniences never before 
known in the air. They'll enjoy a feel- 
ing of room-like areas. divided off to 
eliminate the long-tunnel effect of pres- 
ent-day jets...a spacious living-room 
atmosphere with the most pleasant sur- 
roundings ever designed into a plane. 


= 





Two-Window View. Besides having 
an uncluttered, open view of the pleas- 
ant cabin interior, people will watch 
the passing scene through two windows 
at each pair of outboard seats, And no 
curtains are needed to shield off the 
sun, because each window has a polar- 
ized control for adjusting it to a desired 
“sunglasses” shading. 


Stowage. No more stuffing coats into 
overhead racks, or having attaché cases 
sliding underfoot. At outboard seats, 
cases and other articles go into wall- 
type overhead compartments. Suit 
coats can be hung in the plane’s center 
divider storage compartments, and 
full-length coats will hang in “closets” 
near the main doors. 





Service. Catering of food and drinks 
will be especially pleasing. In a large, 
restaurant-type kitchen below the main 
deck, quantities of excellent meals can 
be prepared rapidly, then moved on 
special carts by elevator to the passen- 
ger cabin for fast, kitchen-fresh service. 
And hostesses will use unique beverage 
carts that carry everything for prepar- 
ing and serving people’s favorite drinks. 





The plane that 


Superior Seating Arrangement. 
The roomy cabin, nearly 20 feet wide, 
will feature “two-on-the-aisle” seating 
—rows of four separated pairs of seats 
in coach class. Everyone is on an aisle 
or within one seat of it. No more 
*“middle-man” isolation, Better service, 
too. because all passengers are within 


easy reac h of the hostesses. 


Aisle Space. Two extra-wide aisles 
will afford plenty of room to stroll and 
stretch without traffic jams. They'll 
make it easier to handle the parcels 
and cases people carry on and off the 
plane, too. Most important: hostesses 
will be able to serve far better and 
faster because of the two-aisle design. 


pampers people. 


Head Room. The living-room design 
of this coming airliner does away with 
stooping and other problems of getting 
into and out of window seats. The 
“walls” are higher and straighter, and 
the ceiling is room height. a full 8 feet. 
No one will ever feel cramped in the 
interior of the Lockheed 1011. 


Deep Reclining. The Lockheed 
1011's modern seats, besides being 
wider to give everyone more personal 
room, will have ample pitch (distance 
between seat rows) so that passengers 
will be able to recline and relax com- 
fortably without disturbing those 
seated behind them. 


Wider Seats and Armrests. The 
seat — whether in first or coach class 
— keynotes the total comfort. It will be 
noticeably wider than any present-day 
airliner seat. with armrests that are 
generously wider, too. Every passenger 
will have almost 20% greater individ- 
ual space, creating a restful new feeling 


of flying in an easy chair. 


Quieter Power. Three mighty Rolls- 
Royce high-bypass turbofan engines 
will make the quietest “sh-h-h” in the 
sky. Takeoff and landing noise will be 
far below present jet levels, making this 
airliner a quieter, better neighbor for 
people on the ground as well as those 
in the air. In 1971, the low-noise Lock- 
heed 1011 will start flying for many 
great airlines. : : 


Leg Room. Seats are designed for very 
long legs. Even in coach-class seating, 
there is far more leg room than on any 
of today’s airliners. People can stretch 
out in complete comfort without dis- 
turbing others or being disturbed 
themselves. 





Double-Width Doors. For faster de- 
planing, the Lockheed 1011 will have 
six extra-wide doors used in various 
combinations to let people off comfort- 
ably and quickly. The doors, plus two 
wide cabin aisles, will end the slow, 
single-file shuffle common in current 
deplaning. And the pampered passen- 
gers? Probably they'll all wish the 
flight could have lasted longer. 


The Lockheed IOIl 








For cocktails that purr... the gentle touch 
of Martini & Rossi Imported Vermouth. 
Extra Dry for silken smooth Martinis, 
Sweet for superb Manhattans. This serene Vermouth* 
is the nation’s favorite—naturally! 





MARTINI: ROSSI 


OUTSIDE THE U.S. AND CANADA IT'S CALLED VERMOUTH 





CINEMA 


NEW MOVIES 


Demographic Disaster 

In Europe and the U.S., Latin Amer- 
ica and the Middle East, dirt-poor farm 
ers and peasants whose forebears never 
dreamed of leaving the land are trek 
king to cities by the millions, Instead 
of finding the promised good life and 
good pay, most of them end up in a de- 
moralized, debt-ridden limbo of menial 
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MARC PICO IN “VOYAGE 
Compassionate observation. 
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jobs and ghetto housing. This contem- 
porary demographic disaster is the sub 


ject of Voyage of Silence, a somber 
documentation of a Portuguese peas 
ant’s emigration to France. Produced 
by Philippe de Broca—a new wave film 


maker best known for frothy fantasy 
(That Man from Rio, The Five-Day 
Lover)—the movie ts a small master 
piece of compassionate observation and 
emotional restraint 

Antonio (Mare Pico) ts a young car- 
penter who decides to leave his village 
for Paris, where his craft. he hears, ts 
in great demand His friend Carlos had 
made the trip before him and had prom 
ised to find him a job. Since immi 
gration regulations are troublesome, An- 
tonio makes contact with an under 
ground network that, for a fee, smug- 
gles men into Spain and across the 
French border 

Lugging their cord-bound cardboard 
suitcases, the Portuguese workmen 
trudge across fields toward the un- 
known. They make up littl knots of 
young and old, converging to form a 
stream of humanity, silent with uncer- 
tainty. The trip turns out to be a night 
mare of danger and betrayal, hunger 
and exploitation. When Antonio reaches 
Paris at last, Carlos is nowhere to be 
found. Fellow Portuguese are friendly, 
but there are no jobs in construction 
work, let alone carpentry, A pretty nurse 
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Jean, the Elevator Operator 
welcomes you 


to the Hotel of 
La Salle Street 


. . » Where you can relax in a 
big(-lalelWar-iaatles-jelal-le-B-laaliem (the 
Vid leltr-me-ielageltialeilalel-mmm tal loh 
baal Balat--oa@-leeeluslislelel-halelale 
elegant dining rooms, 
fofele) ae-liMlelllate(-1-emr-j ol-elt-]| 
meeting rooms for 


groups of 12 to 1000. 
And the LaSalle is 
conveniently lo- 
cated ...within 
Yeh diate Mel l-ae-lales-) 

of Chicago’s 
important 
business of- 

fices, fine 
shopping, 
theatres, 

dining. 





AMERICAN EXPRESS 
CARTE BLANCHE 
AS & DINERS’ CLUB 


Private facilities are available for groups of from 12 to 1000. 
For further information and our illustrated brochure, call or write : 


TELEPHONE (312) 372-0700 + TELETYPE 222-0110 


fe? LaSalle 


The Hotel of LaSalle Street 


La Salle at Madison Chicago 
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REMY MARTIN 





V.S.O.P 


Take the guesswork out of 
choosing Cognac , 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.O.P 





Rely on French law: 
only the finest Cognac... 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.0.P 


May be labeled 
Fine Champagne V.S.O.P. 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.O.P 








Every bottle of 
Remy Martin is... 


REMY MARTIN 


AF oR a 


Fine Champagne V.S.O.P. 
and nothing less. 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.0O.P 








Take the guesswork out of 
choosing Cognac. Insist on... 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.O.P 
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he meets tries to be helpful, but her 
world is too different from that of a 
poor, illegal immigrant with no work- 
ing papers and little French. When Car- 
los finally appears, he can offer An- 
tonio nothing better than a day la- 
borer’s job and a filthy bunk in a mud- 
soaked shantytown 

Director Christian de Chalonge tells 
Antonio's story in straightforward doe 
umentary style. avoiding dramatic cli- 
maxes and resisting all the opportunities 
for easy sentimentality. The casting is 
superbly unactorish. Churlish hotel 
clerks. irritated factory officials and the 
nurse’s sleek young friends making bia- 
nal conversation about the beauties of 
Portugal—all look their roles and read 
their lines without a hint of theatrical 
emphasis or timing. The Portuguese 
peasants are clearly not actors at all. 
but no professional performer could 
hope to match the direct simplicity of 
their response to the tragedy that sur- 
rounds them. Best of all is Mare Pico 
a young French documentary-film  di- 
rector making his debut as an actor 
He does not so much play Antonio as 
become him, reflecting with puzzlement 
and pain the bitter reality of a man 
who sees himself turning slowly into 
an imprisoned object 


A Cat with Character 

The cat-burglar movie has 999 lives 
And for good reason: the suspense of 
the well-planned caper, the guaranteed 
palm-sweating factor in window-ledge 
gymnastics. the romantic appeal of the 
Lone Wolf against Society, He Who 
Rides a Viger is a low-budget British in- 
port that delivers all these with a hand 
some bonus as well—some real chat 
acters worth caring about 

The cat in question (Tom Bell) ts 
more than just lean and good looking 
and a whiz at going up and down drain- 
pipes. He suffers and feels for the sul 
ferings of others: the lonely misery of 
a middle-aged slattern whose husband 
is doing time, the agony of a vixen 
caught in a trap. His girl (Judi Dench) 
is really no bird for a burglar, She ts a 
slightly scruify but sensitive young 
woman who is doing her best to raise 
a five-year-old illegitimate son by teach- 
ing art in the orphanage where she 
boards him and by selling encyclopedias 
on the side 

These two people are so solidly re 
alized that the conventions of the crime 
thriller—careening cars. daring acrobat 
ics, the inexorable dragnet—are all but 
incidental. The film's most heart-stop 
ping sequence, in fact, is the hero's 
climb to the roof of the orphanage to re- 
trieve a lost ball. This is only one of 
the many small human truths that Di- 
rector Charles Crichton (The Lavende 
Hill Mob) presents to delight and sur- 
prise the eye. A phalanx of nannies 
march through Hyde Park as though 
each tree and blade of grass belonged 
to them. The faces of children playing 
a game evoke the whole mysterious mo- 
saic of human diversity. The interior 








What does it take to pick up 
the pieces? 


It may take only seconds for disaster to 
strike. And strike hard. When it does, it 
makes no distinction among men, women 
and children, Between rich and poor. And 
do you have any idea of what it takes to 
pick up the pieces? The American Red 
Cross, for one thing. How? With help in 
many ways. With food. Clothing. Shelter 
With material aid in repairing and refur- 
nishing homes. With medical and nursing 
care. And this takes money. Lots of it. In 
the past two years alone, we spent nearly 
32 million dollars helping victims of hur 
ricanes, floods, and other disasters. We 
need your support. TheAmerican Red Cross. 







help 
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help 
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Read it and weep. 


This is not a real will. But it accurately tells what And know your will will be done. 


can happen when you do not have a correct legal The Idea Bank. We serve thousands of people, but 
Last Will and Testament drawn up for you by an we serve them one at a time. 


attorney. If you haven't done so, do it now. American NEN ifeats | 
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Business is 
jumping, and your 
right hand girl 
elopes with 


the yy pty boy? 


White Collar Girls 


for temporary relief 
apy 


White Collar provides temporary girls who fill a need, not 
a space. No matter what the job, 
succeed or you pay nothing. Now, isn’t that just what you need? 


White Collar Girls of America, Inc. 
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VODKA 
WYBOROWA 


Se mute! 


FROM POLAND WHERE 
VODKA ORIGINATED 








every girl is guaranteed to 


decoration of an old thief's brand-new 
flat hits just the right level of depart- 
ment-store-modern respectability 

There is nothing new or astonishing 
about Tiger. There is no particularly tn- 
genious heist. no character out of Krafft- 
Ebing, no bloodshed or lubricity. The 
things that happen have happened in 
many another movie. It is the people 
they happen to that lift the film up and 
hold it there 


Cained Goods 


On the other hand, Dead/all suggests 
that the cat-burglar genre may have 
only 998 lives. The star of the film ts Mi- 
chael Caine (Alfie. The Ipcress File) 
who has made a profitable career out 
of playing = ingratiating, low-keyed 
bounders. This time. he plays an in- 
gratiating, low-keyed jewel thicf who 
creeps up on baubles and boudoirs with 
equal ingenuity, It is the kind of role 
that Caine can do in his sleep. The dif- 
ficulty is that by now much of the au 
dience may be tempted to doze along 
with him 

Emulating such meticulous metaphy- 
sicians of suspense as Graham Greene 
and John Le Carré, Writer-Director Bry- 
an Forbes tried to turn a routine story 
about the last personal and professional 
adventures of a gentleman robber into 
an existential parable. Sadly, the ma- 
terial is too airy to bear the weight of 
Forbes’ meaningful silences and ram 
bunctious camerawork. The arch di 
alogue is genuine tin (exhausted her- 


oine to Caine: “Have you done it very 
often in strange rooms with girls who 
have husbands?”), In the best anti-hero 


tradition, Caine dies by bungling his 
last job, losing the girl and getting shot 
in the back while dangling off a root 
For the viewer this comes more as a re 
lief than a surprise 





CAINE IN “DEADFALL 
Too airy for the weight 
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- companion to the 
- Versatile II It’s no bigger 


For the 
Great Dictator. 


The Electramatic”. 
An efficiency expert second 
to none. It can keep a 














The Execumatic”. 
Cartridges thread 
automatically so you 

need do nothing more 
than sit back and dictate. 


The Embassy”. 
A desk unit that takes 
= the work out of paperwork and adds 
prestige to an executive's desk, 


Reusable mylar tape takes up to 
45 minutes of dictation. 


=- 


a 






The Versatile II’. 


can take it with you 
hi and big enough to take 
fig 45 minutes’ dictation on 
a single cartridge 


The Versatile Y 
transcribing unit. 


than a desk diary and just 
as easy to handle. 


Mini-Memo™. 











It fits tidily in Ti i 
h d k he versatile mr’. Write to DeJur-Amsco Corp., Northern 
your shirt pocket Specially made for executives : 
sf anes ; Blvd., at 45th St., Long Island City, N.Y. 
and must be seen on the move, it’s like having a 11101. Orcheck the Yell S 
(and heard) to be believed traveling secretary. -OrchecktheYellow  (OedUR 
Pages for your nearest dealer. 


stenorette’ 


recision photogs ophic, electronic, business equipment for over 45 years 


DeJur-Amsco Corporation — Manufacturers of 


Ring wademar A On )ar Ammee Carpenstion Protmed by US Preenen 


Small enough so you 


The Digest is the favorite magazine 





— “ee” 


— 


of ladies who fence, play squash, 
and dash about on motor scooters. 


You have our oath on it. (Also the oath of ‘‘Magazine Q,”’ a new study of magazine 
audiences.) Of course, when you stop to think a moment, it’s not in the least sur- 
prising— because The Digest reaches far more young women, affluent women and 
college-educated women than any other magazine. And sports aren't all these ladies 
go for. You'll find them traveling and book-browsing and concert-going. The odds 
are you often won't find them looking at TV or stitching samplers. All told, The 
Digest informs, inspires, motivates and entertains 211 million very interesting 
women every month. That's almost as many as are reached by any two “women’s” 
magazines combined. And don't forget The Digest's 19 million men. TOUCHE! 





Copies bought: 


Reader's Digest ‘ 17,000,000 
McCall's 8,500,000 
Ladies’ Home Journal 6,800,000 
Good Housekeeping 5,600,000 


eaders 


Digest 


WORLD'S BEST SELLER 





We show site-seeing 
businessmen more points 
of interest in Chicagoland. 


Any company scouting for a new land site today is 
almost obliged to put metropolitan Chicago on its search 
list. The area’s economic growth rate is the highest in the 
nation. Last year alone 680 industrial development 
projects valued at $780 million were announced for 
Chicagoland. 

The magnet is the area’s awesome number of ad- 
vantages. Let's look at just a few. 

Distribution System 

Start with distribution facilities. Chicagoland has 
32 railroads; 1,627 truck lines (339 of them interstate); 
nine barge lines (using the only Great Lakes connection 
with the Mississippi); 50 ocean shipping lines, as well as 
lake carriers; a web of superhighways and pipelines, and 
40 domestic and foreign scheduled airlines. 

Consider the labor force. Chicagoland’s eight coun- 
ties hold a labor force of 342 million. The area’s 85 
schools of higher learning pour a rich supply of college- 
trained people into this pool. And hundreds of occupa- 
tional schools add extra-skilled labor. 

The cost of sites is broad, ranging from $1 ,000-an- 
acre farmland to multi-million-dollar air-rights in the 
city’s core. 

Ideal locations are still available for all kinds of 
businesses, but Chicagoland’s fantastic growth rate 
makes finding them tougher every day. This is where 
Continental Bank can help you. Our Area Development 
Division is the largest of any bank in the Midwest. It has 





the experienced staff, the information and the contacts 
to help you survey and decide on a location within a tight 
time schedule. 

Getting down to cases, we recently worked with a 
major medical supply company that needed a pilot plant 
site. Working to the company’s specifications we rapidly 
narrowed down the choices from information in our 
files. 

Next we took company executives for a close-up 
look at the last round contenders. 

Special Information 

To make a final decision, however, the company 
needed special information, What was the local highway 
development program for the next 20 years? The popula- 
tion trend? The projection for labor availability and 
costs? Our experts pulled these facts from their special 
sources. Working with our analysts, the company 
wrapped up its choice of a site in just one year. But our 
assistance didn’t end there. We went on to supply the 
company with lists of leading real estate brokers, archi- 
tects, engineers, builders and contractors. When neces- 
sary we established personal contacts. 

If you’re plant site scouting, Continental's Area 
Development Division can save your company substan- 
tial amounts of time and money. And we can help you 
examine not just the Midwest, but every other sector of 
the nation. You can get in touch with our representative 
by sending in the form below or phoning 312-828-7180 
or 7181. 

We maintain the strictest secrecy on inquiries. 
Though we spill everything we know about Chicagoland. 


It’s what you'd expect from 
the biggest bank in Chicago. 


Continental Bank 


To: Continental Bank Area Development Division I 
231 So. LaSalle Street 

Chicago, Hlinois 60690 

I am interested in your Area Development service. 

Please send me more information. 


Firm name 
litle . —" 





Address ———————————— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Name 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago. 231 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ilinois 60690. Member F.D.1.C. 
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Sheed’s Specters 
of the Past 


THE BLACKING FACTORY and PENN- 
SYLVANIA GOTHIC by Wilfrid Sheed. 246 
pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. $5.50. 


hen Charles Dickens was twelve, 
his debt-hounded family yanked 
him from school and sent him to work 
in a ratty London warehouse where 


blacking paste was made. His ordeal 
lasted only a few months, then he re- 
turned to school. But, as Wilfrid Sheed 


ULVER P ne 





DICKENS IN BLACKING FACTORY 
Advanced course in the three Bs. 


notes in a preface to this brace of new 
fiction pieces. a sense of shock and 
abandonment stayed with Dickens the 
rest of his life. He could not even 
bring himself to mention the episode 
until 25 years later, when he wrote bit- 
terly of “the sense | had of being ut- 
terly neglected and hopeless.” 

For the young protagonist of Sheed’s 
feverish short novel, the equivalent of 
Dickens’ blacking factory is a backwater 
English secondary school called Sop- 
worth College. Jimmy Bannister, 15 and 
feckless, is suddenly uprooted from his 
American adolescence and packed off 
to Sopworth. Both menacing and seedy, 
Sopworth gives him an advanced course 
in the three Bs: boredom, bullying and 
befuddlement 

His interviews with the headmaster, 
a Waugh refugee nicknamed Dr. Ra- 
belais, are symptomatic. The man seems 
plunged in a “burrow of vagueness.” 
As Rabelais drones on in a voice remi- 
niscent of “old curtains.” Jimmy feels 
“woofed more and more tightly into an 
endless tapestry.” The poor lad cannot 
tell whether his questions are being an- 
swered, or even remember exactly what 
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the questions were. For consolation he 
flicks mentally through colored-slide im- 
ages of the post-World War Il Amer- 
ica that he thinks he misses. 

Suspended Sensibilities. But back 
home during summer vacation, Jimmy 
finds that the subjects of those slides 
shrink, blur and become distorted. He 
half realizes that he is beginning to see 
old friends, new cars, his father and 
the N.Y. Yankee. through the eyes of 
an English schoolboy. He decides that 
the world of tea and Sopworth isn't so 
bad after all—until his re-entry into it, 
when he is buffeted more harshly than 
ever. Crikey! Now his sensibilities are 
hopelessly suspended somewhere — in 
mid-Atlantic. 

In an agony of alienation from both 
the real America and the real England, 
he opts for comforting myth. Just be- 
fore making a deranged attack on Dr 
Rabelais, he embraces those 
slides once and for all, even though he 
knows they are “terrible, terrible lies.” 

Sheed has already disclosed in a pro- 
logue what all this leads to. In later 
life. James Bannister becomes owner 
and resident propagandist of two right- 
wing radio stations in California. Aloof 
and “Eastern” in the West, he fervent- 
ly eulogizes his conception of a de- 
parted America while railing against 
English decadence in an incurable Eng- 
lish accent. But Sheed’s tale is more 
than an ironic pathology of the right- 
wing mind, more, even, than a wry di- 
agnosis of a severely fractured nation- 
ality. It also captures the comic an- 
guish of a youth who begins to un- 
derstand himself just at the moment 
when he loses the sense of who he is. 

Death-Dealing Vision. Charley Trim- 
ble, the teen-age protagonist of the long 
story Pennsylvania Gothic, knows all 
too well what he is, if not who. He is a 
potential suicide. After all, his father 
killed himself. He was obsessed by the 
“spoilation of nature’—human and 
mineral—in the once aristocratic Phil- 
adelphia suburb where the family lives. 
Charley, idle and lonely, powerfully in- 
fected by his father’s preoccupation with 
decay, conceives a death wish of his 
own, A neighbor woman, an ancient 
relic of the town’s past, wages a moral 
and psychological battle to exorcize it, 
finally succeeds by dying herself. But 
Charley lives on, haunted by the fear 
that he had really meant to kill her. 

Even this grisly story is lightened by 
comic touches. Charley's family gathers 
gloomily around the radio and hears 
Gabriel Heatter, the doom-laden com- 
mentator, warn “of dreaded pyorrhea.” 
On another occasion, Charley, in ad- 
olescent’ bravado, odds “the suicide 
caper to his repertoire of small talk, 
using it to fascinate women.” Alas, it 
only bores them. As a companion piece 
to Factory, the story sharply emphasizes 
Sheed’s overall theme: the harmful con- 
sequences of clutching at visions of the 





colored 


past, whether they are mythical but life- 
sustaining visions like Jimmy’s or real 
but death-dealing ones like Charley’s. 
As in such earlier novels as Square's 
Progress and Office Politics, Sheed con- 
structs a bright, cutting prose from the 
dross of everyday slang. He wields that 
prose with a subtle ear for speech 
rhythms and a sardonic eye for the tell- 
tale gesture. In this new volume, he 
also musters a quality that had been 
somewhat lacking in his earlier, coolly 
satirical work: a sense of urgency, The 
milieu of childhood that occupies him 
here seems to have tapped deep, pre- 
viously unsuspected currents of emo- 


tion, Sull the accomplished novelist of 
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NOVELIST SHEED 
More matter than manner. 


manners, he is now taking a more 
searching look at the matters that those 
manners reflect. 

“I don't like the idea of funny fic- 
tion.” says Wilfrid Sheed. “When I 
started writing, my first impulse was to- 
ward humor, but I soon learned that | 
wanted to use it for serious purposes.” 
Sheed’s first models were the “flat but 
musical” styles of such Americans as 
James Thurber and Sherwood Ander- 
son; later, he added the English writers 
Cyril Connolly and E. M. Forster. Now 
he describes his fictional ideal as “Flau- 
bert and James with the language of 
Wodehouse and Perelman.” 

The mixture in all this of English 
and American, humorous and serious, 
is what gives Sheed’s writing its char- 
acteristic texture. His crisp craftsman- 
ship seems to come from the English 
satirical tradition, but beneath this ve- 
neer the American grain runs deep: he 
Knows his way intimately around the 
moral and physical landscape of the 
U.S. middle class. Sheed relishes the ri- 
diculous but champions the sane and 
normal. His protagonists are ordinary 
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A lot of airlines will fly you 


from Chicago to Britain. 


an” cee — spe eeweeet n ceeiiae | i 


But not on one 


This big bird is the VC 10. 

In case you’re not up on your airplanes, 
it’s the most advanced commercial jet in the 
skies today. (Those supersonics you may have 
read about won't be along for another few 
years.) 

When you take a VC 10 from Chicago's 
O’Hare Airport to London or Montreal, 
here’s what you get besides a warm hello and 
a good meal: 

The roomiest,most comfortable Economy 
Class seat ever designed. With lots of leg space 
and cushioning that conforms to your shape, 
no matter what shape you’re in. 

A 25% quicker takeoff than an ordinary 
jet. (You'll notice the difference when you 


The VC 10 also flies from Britain to Europe, Alrica, the Middle East and the Orient 
British Overseas Airways Corporation, 2 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, DE 2-7744. 
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of these. 


hardly notice that you’ve taken off.) 

A cabin that’s virtually noise and vibra- 
tion free, thanks to the VC 10’s rear-mounted 
Rolls-Royce engines. 

A super-efficient air-conditioning system 
that keeps you and the aircraft cool at all times 
during the flight. Even while you’re waiting on 
the ground. 

And finally, a 20 mph slower landing. (It’s 
more like a glide.) 

One other practical note about the VC 10: 
it won't cost you a penny more to fly than an 
ordinary jet. 

Have your Travel Agent give us a ring if 


savas 
you'd like to reserve a >_> Bo AC 
seat on one. TAKES ¢ ARE OF ¥¢ 





King has done it again... 
combined the practical with the 
fashionable in our Charger coat 
pocket wallet with lots of handy 
compartments . . . and Selector 
Jr. card case stressing “easy 
card selectability’’! Ask for 
KING/CHARGER and KING/ 
SELECTOR JR. card case— 
practical, fashionable. (To be 
assured of KING quality, show 
and tell your favorite store.) 


Macy's, New York; Strawbridge 
& Clothier, Philadelphia; 
Jacobson’s, Michigan; and 
branches; and other fine stores. 


EATHERS INC. OF INDIANA, PENNSYLVANIA 


A contemporary product of Wayne-Gossard Corporation 





The career camera 


Most men who've arrived in photography are Nikon users, as 
are those on the way up. The exception is rare. 


Quality has much to do with this. But more compelling, perhaps, 

is the versatility of the Nikon F system—the responsive vitality of 
the equipment in the hands of the user, which enables him to bring 
its quality into play at the very moment of truth. 















Whatever your career or career ambitions, if you are in earnest about 
photography, the Nikon F system offers limitless capabilities upon 
which you can draw. See your Nikon dealer, or write for details. 


Nikon F shown with new “center-weighted” Photomic TN thru-the-lens exposure system. 






Nikon Inc., Garden City, New York 11533 
Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 
(In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd. P.Q.) 
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guys desperately trying to fend off the 
world’s idiocies and evils long enough 
to define themselves and do the decent 
thing. They rarely succeed completely, 

Solitary Basebal!. The fourth-gener- 
ation writer in his family, Sheed was 
born in London, the son of Maisie 
Ward and Frank Sheed (of the Cath- 
olic publishing firm Sheed & Ward). 
When he was nine, his family moved 
to Torresdale, Pa.. a town not unlike 
the setting for Pennsylvania Gothic. 
Finding the literary atmosphere at home 
“oppressive.” he plunged passionately 
into sports. The only trouble was that 
in lonely Torresdale, “there was no one 
to play with. | became perhaps the out- 
standing solitary baseball player of my 
generation.” When he was 14, a polio at- 
tack “interrupted that unpromising 
career.” 

By then, Sheed was enrolled in 
Downside, a Benedictine prep school in 
England somewhat resembling Sop- 
worth in The Blacking Factory. Even- 
tually, he took a degree in history at 
Oxford, spent a year with his father’s 
relatives in Sydney, Australia (“more 
eccentricity per square foot than any- 
where”), and settled in Greenwich Vil- 
lage as a writer, His first novel, A 
Middle Class Education (1961), earned 
him a small reputation that has grown 
slowly but steadily. Last year his fourth 
novel, Office Politics, was nominated 
for a National Book Award. Now, at 
37, he is justly rated as one of the na- 
tion’s most gifted writers, 

Critical Cascade. Sheed, who is 
married and has three children, does 
his writing in a studio on Manhattan's 
West Side. With one of his cherished 
Hoyo de Monterey cigars always with- 
in reach, he scribbles in longhand with 
a No. 2 pencil. He half-consciously re- 
moves his clothes as he works. Pre- 
cisely why he does that is a mystery 
but. whatever the reason, it enables 
him to produce a cascade of critical 
pieces in addition to his fiction. He is 
book editor of Conimonweal, film crit- 
ic for Esquire, and a freelance review- 
er for at least half a dozen other pub- 
lications. He undertakes this extra work 
partly for the money, but he also thor- 
oughly enjoys it. “Criticism,” he says, 
“is the last refuge of the light essayist.” 
In Sheed’s case, it may be a refuge, 
but it will hardly be the last. 


Never Say Die 


THE SUICIDE ACADEMY by Daniel 
Stern. 173 pages. McGraw-Hill. $5.95. 


Outrageous subjects that were once 
shocking sources of satanic laughter 
now seem hardly ticklish at all. Black 
Comedians today tend to be admired 
like TV gagmen and nightclub acrobats 
—less for jolt than for sheer agility. 

In that class, Daniel Stern, a critic- 
novelist (After the War, Miss America) 
long preoccupied with the dusty cor- 
ners of the modern soul, proves a deft 
performer. His literary colleague Kurt 
Vonnegut recently toyed with indus- 
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When you're the world’s largest maker of electronic desk calculators (and we are), 
why bother to pioneer and develop integrated circuit calculators? A cynical answer 
is: to sell more machines. It's also true. 


So we thought 
bigger and went smaller. With *integrated circuits. Not just ordinary I.C.’s avail- 
able to everyone. But with the most advanced I.C.’s—available to Sharp. Result? 
Our new Sharp I.C. Calculators do everything big electronic jobs do. In fact, more. 
Your staff will master a Sharp in minutes and do a complex space-age equation 
or time-consuming bookkeeping procedures in seconds! (And that's with our most 
complicated machine—a little star-trek type replete with multiple memory banks, 
and storages, automatic roundoff and decimal systems that will strain your cre 
dulity ... but ease your staff burden). Ease your down-time, too, Sharp’s small 
wonders rarely need repair. But in those rare cases, repair is as quick and easy 
as changing a typewriter ribbon. 





The “Mini Machine"’—at a mini price—for everything 
but the most sophisticated calculations. Completely 
silent operation. Adds and subtracts in 31 milli sec 
onds, multiplies in 328 milli seconds, divides in 364 











milli seconds! Performs successive multiplication 
and division automatically by a constant. Full capa- 
bility for exponent and mixed calculation. Fully auto- 









matic decimal system. Two registe 
Capacity: 12 digits, 6 decimal p 
display panel. Only 842 Ibs. Specify 


calculation 
Easy-to-read 


Sharp CS-178. 





The ‘‘Multi-Range"’—fills the gap between our big- 
gest calculator and the smaller ones. Eight-and-a- 
half pounds of all-feature |.C. versatility for s e 
and industry. Instantly, silently calculates up 
digits and 6 decimal places. Fully automatic d 
and half-cent round off systems. Automat 

balance. Automatic successive multiplicatio 
division by a constant. Two working registers plus 
a full-function memory bank. Memory indicator, over- 
capacity and error light. Specify — Sharp CS-22A, 


















The “Everything” Calculator—for every use from 
general business to scientific. Silently calculates up 
to 16 digits and 8 decimal places. Two memory 
banks plus 2 working registers for much wider cal- 
culation versatility. Raises to odd power, squares 
and extracts square roots instantly! Automatic suc- 
cessive multiplication and division by a constant. 
Fully automatic dec stem, automatic round off 
and credit balance many additional sophisti- 
cated features. Only 14.5 Ibs, Specify—Sharp CS-32A, 
















Yes. That's why we went to integrated circuits. In a complete line of calculators. Now find out why you should. 
Write Sharp Electronics, Dept. T9, Carlstadt, New Jersey 07072. Or contact your Sharp representative. a= 
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trialized suicide (Welcome to the Mon- 
key House), but only as an example of 
the dehumanized modern world effi- 
ciently eliminating Malthusian excess. 
Stern’s Suicide Academy, by contrast, 
has a more promising metaphoric reach, 

In Stern’s establishment. the clients 
come for one day only. With the aid 
of a scrupulously neutral staff, they are 
measured and examined. Between bouts 
of play and sleep, they study their own 
lives and the world, life wish and death 
wish together. Then comes calm choice 
return to the world or death, an 
end reached through a wide range of 
means provided by the management, 
Suicides, Stern observes, are the grad- 
uate students of the academy. 

Trying to preside over it all is Wolf 
Walker, a troubled escapee from a Ha- 
sidic Jewish boyhood. For him—head 
still throbbing with Talmudic commen- 
tary and heart still wrung by questions 
of moral choice—the academy is a ref- 
uge from his own perplexed humanity. 
Armed with tough talk (“Suicides are 
like children. You have to know when 
to ignore them’), he struggles to give 
academy inmates a fairer choice than 
they ever got in the real world. At the 
same time, he fights off board members 
who are chiefly interested in getting 
the would-be suicides to leave their 
money to the academy 

Bit Player. Is Wo!lf God? Or merely 
man trying to spell God with the wrong 
mental blocks? Either, or both, is pos- 
sible. Wolf's academy seems a splendid 
microcosm for mirroring a civilization 
and its discontents. Unhappily, as the 
book progresses, Stern slights the acad- 
emy in favor of a labyrinthine explo- 
ration of Wolf's hang-ups. To the use- 
ful tale of his youth, Stern ties a string 
of current circumstances, including a 
preposterously pregnant ex-wife and a 
mad film director whose sole purpose 
is to prove that God, man and Wolf 
are all prisoners of their past 

The Suicide Academy is left as a pa- 
latial metaphor hardly explored and 
barely furnished. It is largely unpeopled, 
too, except for Wolf's assistant, a splen- 
didly grotesque, wasp-tongued Negro 
named Gilliatt. Archiv anti-Semitic, he 
quotes upbeat Talmudic texts to needle 
Wolf, and continually accuses him of se- 
cretly sabotaging the academy's sacred 
neutrality in favor of life. Gilliatt rea 
sons that the Jews invented resurrection 
and so are rotten with humanitarian 
sympathy. Gilliatt may be the best bit- 
part player of the literary year 
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Cuban Curiosity 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY F A RUN 
AWAY SLAVE by Esteban Montejo. Ed 
ited by Miguel Barnet. 223 pages. Pan- 


theon. $4.95 


Between matchbook advertising copy 
and the immaculate fictions of Jorge 
Luis Borges, there comes a pause in a 
compulsive reader's occupations known 
as the literary curiosity. Casually in 
dulged, it often reaffirms the battered 
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belief that reading can be one of life's 
simpler pleasures. 

Esteban Montejo’s autobiography is 
no more and no less than that. Shaped 
from notes and tape recordings, the rec- 
ollections of this 107-year-old Cuban, 
now living in an old soldiers’ home out- 
side Havana, have all the rough charm 
of folk art. Such praise is not patroniz- 
ing. Behind Montejo’s colorful direct- 
ness is a robust self-consciousness and 
dignity that should be the envy of his 
more sophisticated readers, The key to 
Montejo’s attitude toward the ups and 
downs of his life is his phrase, "This is 
not sad because it is true.” 

Hammer on the Tree. Montejo tells 
how, in 1868. he escaped the whips, 
chains and involuntary toil of a sugar 
plantation and lived a jungle-boy ex- 





ESTEBAN MONTEJO 
Spanish heads like coconuts. 


istence for twelve years. In 1880, when 
slavery was abolished in Cuba, he re- 
turned to human society, His descrip- 
ions of village life resurrect a for- 
gotten world. He recalls work, fiestas, 
cock fights, fashions and trysts in the 
cane fields with a simplicity that im- 
parts an aura of vitality and = grace 
Even the supernatural is treated in a 
tone as matter of fact as a fried egg: 
“If a person wants to make a pact with 
the Devil, the old Congolese told me, 
he should take a hammer and a big 
nail, look for a young cefha-tree in the 
countryside and hammer on the trunk 
hard three time. As soon as the bugger 
hears this call, he come, quite cool and 
cocky, as if he didn’t care a damn.” 

With a hint of exuberance he tells of 
his role in the 1895 war of indepen- 
dence against Spain. Fighting first under 
opportunistic bandits and later as a reg- 
ular led by patriots, he boasts of pitched 
battles in) which Negro machetes 
dropped Spanish heads like coconuts 
under the palms, 

An otherwise generous spirit, Mon- 
tcjo seems to have been extremely mi- 
serly with his personal independence. 
With typical Latin machismo, he brags 






B. D. Smartbucks 
knows the Value 
Hotel in 

Los Angeles 

is really in Beverly Hills! 


Vhere else could he find a choice 

of eight great rooms for dining 
dancing and entertainment?...With a 
location right in the heart of Beverly 
Hills activity and shops, only 20 

A, airport...two 
700 deluxe guest 


minutes trom | 
swimming pools. 
rooms and suites with color TV 
and 1001 other fine features? So join 
Big Daddy Smartbucks where the 
value is...rates start as low as $20. 


THE BEVERLY HILTON 


Beverly Hills, California 


For reservations at all Hilton 
Statler Hiltoh and other leading hotels, 
phone Hilton Reservation Service 


In Chicago 346 


12 MINUTE TEST PROVES IT! 


Highest performance Lowest Price 


GREATEST VALUE 
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Fully automatic lens-type 


ELECTROSTATIC COPIER 


Jet-fast copies in seconds for pennies 
* copy paper stored in machine « 
desk-top size ¢ simplest operation 


AT ONLY $495 


Call, write, now for the 12-min- 
ute GENIE demo in your office. 


Business Equipment Co. 


ry Road, Addison, Illinois 60101 
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od Satis best years of your life 


See your family live and grow in an 

atmosphere of dignity and beauty with a sense 
of individuality . . . Entertain your guests in an 
aura of quiet elegance, character, and distinction 
—this and more is all made possible by the 
"Country Village’? environmental concept which 
Albert Riley has achieved 
in CREEKSIDE at 
Plum Grove. 

The private winding 
roads— the gentle rolling 
wooded homesites — 

the incomparable Early 
American and English ; 
Country styled homes —_ 
combining such amenities of yesteryear as 

cedar shake roofs, bedroom lounging areas, 

and wood burning fireplaces — with all of the 
modern luxuries of today: private bedroom 

Son patios . . . main 

<tift level laundry and 

~ mud rooms, handsome 
panelled family 
rooms, and 
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up to the minute kitchens. Short walking 
distance to a swim and recreational club 
exclusively for area residents. 

All of this in one of 
Chicagolands most ° 
convenient locations - 70 
near schools, shopping, > 
churches, commuter =i 
trains, expressways ~ 
only 10 minutes to 
O’Hare field. As a first step ti 
to the ‘Best Years of Your 

Life’ — make it a point to drive through 
the handsome entryway that marks the 
entrance to CREEKSIDE in 

Plum Grove — soon. 















wifi 


hi 
— 


Creekside is located on West Frontage Road 
% mile south of Kirchoff Road — just west 
of Rt. 53 (Hicks Rd.) — 2 miles north of 
the Northwest Tollway. 


Models open 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., daily. 
Telephone: 358-2013 


Homes from $86,900* 


*plus cost of your selected 


homesite in Creekside 
Mect- | # 


Immediate occupancy 
available 
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How do the 
rich stay that 
way? They know 
the right season to 

travel. winter, when 
Europe is at its most 
European, and prices 
are at their lowest 
That's why Air 
France bas dreamed 
up these rich man's 
tours in Europe for you 
to start after the tour- 
ists go home. All at 


paupers’ prices 


le Voyage par 
) Air France 


} One of our com 
; 
y ‘| 


- generations to go from 
With Air 


France, you just board a jet. No 


patriots said it. In 


France it takes three 
shirtsleeves to wealth 


matter if you're traveling on a shoe 
string, with us you ll go in style 
Parisian style. An aperitif, a glass of 
champagne, an exquisite cheese 


Every little nicety surrounding your 


; delicious diner, Very nice. Very Air 
; France. Because this is the way we do 
things. We know where you re going 





Ab, Paris! 
13 nights. $320 


lo 


Those of you who feel Paris bas 


Sr ee eee 


be expensive simply don't know it as 


we do, We'll jly you over, give you 


hotels, transfers, sightseeing and en 
incre ible . 


tertainment, for an 


h ' T heel 
And the entertainmen be best 









Paris he 
offer. Like the 
Opéra. The 

Opéra-Com 





you're feeling the need to fatten your 
wallet, we'll direct you to the place 
to do it—the race track at 


Auteuil, And if that 


*Per person, based on round trip economy 
fare from N. Y. for group of 15 


e. The Ballet 


penny-pinchers guide to 
* the winter playgrounds of the rich: 


ris, Lisbon & Cannes. 


doesn't work, the City of Light, flood 
lit, is free. Or just for the price of a 


glass of wine you can enjoy yourself 





Hemingway style: sitting in a side- 


walk café, all day 


le Continental 
One week Cannes. One week Estoril 


Including deluxe hotels. $399* 


Wintering in Portugal s famed 
Estoril and France's Cannes is what 


dir France 


most people call fantasy 





will make it come true. You ll stay 
where the rich stay and play along 
with them. And we ll give you a car 
in Cannes, to explore the countryside 
Cannes. Where mimosa blooms in 
the winter, and starlets in the spring 
Beautiful people. Beautiful weather 
Beautiful beach. And if all this sweet 
life fills you with ennui, drive off to 
l 


Vence or along the coast 


Estoril. Situated on Portugal's 


f Sun-Coast 

» 

f ~, high-stake 
ro 


i ; te 


\ witha 


casino 



















smack in the very center. Palm-treed 
walks that lead to the sea, the golf 
course, the swimming pools, fennts 
courts, thoroughbred horses and 
thoroughbred people. There's even 
a Mardi Gras and an International 
Carnival of Film Stars, And it's 
all so very elegant, the sky 

i 


doesn 


t dare get cloudy 


Paris ou Lisbon, 
par auto 


20 nights’ accommodations, 
20 day car hire. $300.*- $3204 
dir France has done some 
thing remarkable for those 
who like to tour on their 

own, We made a deal with 
Hertz that lets you see 

what you want in Lisbon 

or Paris and the surrounding 
country side at your own 
pace. We'll give you a Fiat 
in Portugal or a Renault in France 
Plus a generous mileage allowance 
We'll give you airport transfers, 


insurance, ma and 20 nights 





atthe most charming little guest 
houses in either country, “ 
Lisbon, A city of diversity that } 
blends the old with the new. 
You can fish with the sailing 
men. Or you can shop for gold 
jewelry. You can joina 
religious pilgrimage 
Hear the baunting 
Portuguese songs 
Catch a bullfight. 


Drink port wine 


Q 


Seafood is superb 

So are the prices 
Paris. Paris by car, 

is even better than 
usual, see cineca 
that much 
more, in Air France 


and out P.O. Box 707 





of the city. Side trips as close as 
Chartres and Versailles, or as far 
away as the Riviera and the Alps 
Paris is our first love, our home and, 


for a time, you can make it yours 



































Numéros 
de téléphone 


it only costs a dime 
to call your travel 

agent or Air France 
New York, 656-7100 
Boston, 482-4890 
Chicago, 782-6181 
Washington, 337-S711 
1 


San Francisco, 982-7150 





Los Angeles, 625 


New York, New York 10011 


I can hardly wait to live like a king on the price of cabbages 
Send me everything you know 














Paris [] Cannes & Estoril [) Auto Tour [] 
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Address 
City State Zip 





My travel agent is 


AN er ANCE 
We know where youre going. 








OBJECTIVE 
possible growth for 
your investment. 


SEE YOUR SECURITIES DEALER FOR 
FREE PROSPECTUS AND LITERATURE OR WRITE TO: 


WINFIELD UNDERWRITERS, INC. 
315 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 94104 





Two FORTUNEs 
in September 


FORTUNE publishes 14 issues a year 
—and two of those issues appear in 
September. 

In the September Ist issue, FOR- 
TUNE spans a diversity of subjects 
ranging from the fine art of manag- 
ing orchestras to owning forests for 
investment. Looking beyond the for- 
est to the sea, FORTUNE logs the big 
lift in the shipbuilding industry bor- 
rowed from aerospace technology; 
examines Japan's Competitive Cut- 
tine Edge; tells how A Fellow Can 
Be Civilized Though Executive. And 
much more. 

The mid-September issue features 
FORTUNE’s Directory of the 200 
Largest Industrials Outside the U.S. 
Devoted to world business, it ex- 
plores European auto markets; the 
rewards of corporate multinational- 
ism; tells how new international 
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banking alliances are changing 
world capitalism; and much more of 
yearlong reference value. 

Both September FORTUNES are 
packed with early warning, aimed 
at that select group of men to whom 
simple news reporting is simply not 
enough. In FORTUNE, they find out 
not just what Aas happened and 
what is happening, but what could 
and should happen. What could you 
do with that kind of edge? 





For the Men in Charge of Change 








| about his womanizing and the fact that 
no female ever succeeded in tying him 
down. Indeed, Montejo appears to have 
made a successful career out of avoid- 
ing entangling alliances of any sort. 
Who can blame him for being a little 
self-satisfied about it? At 107, Montejo 
clearly has reason to believe that he 
must be doing something right. 


Point of Disorder 


PRESERVE AND PROTECT by Allen 
Drury. 394 pages. Doubleday. $6.95 


Taking on an Allen Drury political 
melodrama is like harpooning a blimp 
at three feet. It is not only impossible 
to miss, but every thrust is likely to be 
fatal. To begin with, there is the dreary 
genre itself—a peek-into-the-future 
theme that titillates with dark allusions 
to the present. Then there are Drury’s 
characters, a confusion of ideological 
wind-up toys carelessly slapped down 
to accommodate the easily distracted. 
There are the plots that are not plots 
but crisis situations on which each char- 
acter is obliged to comment, regardless 
of the triviality of his contribution, 
Above all, Drury writes the most im- 
penetrable prose this side of a Japanese 
motorcycle manual rendered in English: 
“They all laughed, somewhat ruefully, 
but dauntless still; not noticing the flur- 
ry and excitement and sudden bustling 
all about that in the jostling, police- 
held crowd pressed up against the fence 
behind them, one other, gifted by a 
sometimes puzzling Almighty with the 
gift to change the world, laughed too.” 

In Preserve and Protect, the fourth 
novel in the series that began with Ad- 
vise and Consent, Drury exploits the 
current climate of violence that pre- 
sages what he calls “the Savage Sev- 
enties.” His U.S. is still involved in 
fighting bad guys at home and Com- 
munism abroad. There is a back-burner 
struggle in Panama, where a plot is stew- 
ing to steal the canal. At the same 
time, America is escalating a hot war 
to protect its interests in an independent 
African territory called Gorotoland,. 

Dreadful Thing. The U.S. is thor- 
oughly divided over the war, and there 
are demonstrations and civil disorders 
in the streets. The struggle is inten- 
sified when the President, recently nom- 
inated to run for another term, dies in 
the mysterious crash of Air Force One. 

After pages of superfluous back- 
ground, oversimplified opinion and 
bloodshed (including murder by laser), 
the party in power reconvenes its con- 
vention and chooses a hard-liner as its 
presidential candidate. Drury concludes 
the book with a “dreadful thing” that 
occurs on the rostrum as the candidate 
receives the party’s acclaim. Suddenly, 
everyone is slipping around in blood. 
What happened to whom, how and why 
are questions that the author undoubt- 
edly plans to answer in his next book. 
But after Preserve and Protect, the real- 
ly important question is: When will 
Drury cease and desist? 
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Old Taylor than a lot of 
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